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IVnox  pursued  his  great  design  with  unwavering   cHAP. 
steadiness.     Invited  by  Erskine  of  Dun,  who  had'>y^"l^ 
early  declared  himself  a  protestant,  and  to  whom     1555. 
the  reformation  in  Scotland  was,  in  no  small  de-  i^^ox!^  ° 
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CHAP,    gree,  indebted  for  success,  he  went  to  the  house  of 
\,^>^y^<  Dun,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montrose ;  and  while 
1555.     \iQ  continued  there,  he  was  attended  by  most  of  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen.     Upon  many  of  them  he 
made  so  deep  an  impression,  that  when  he  next  re- 
turned to  that  part  of  the  country,   they  requested 
that  he  would  administer  to  them,  agreeably  to  the 
practice  of  the  reformed  churches,   the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper ;  and  they  bound  themselves 
to  maintain,  to  the  uttermost  of  their  power,  the 
true  preaching   of  the  gospel  of  Christ,   as  God 
should  give  them  opportunity  *. 
Alarm  of        "Yhe  sudden  and  extensive  desertion  of  the  ser- 

the  Clergy. 

vices  of  the  church,  filled  the  clergy  with  the  most 
serious  alarm.  They  saw  that  matters  were  fast 
proceeding  to  extremity,  and  that  it  was  necessary, 
for  their  own  interest,  to  take  every  measure  which 
could  tend  to  render  the  issue  of  the  struggle  fa- 
Representa-  vourable  to  the  sacred  order.  The  bishops  repre- 
Regcnt.  sented  to  the  regent  the  open  contempt  for  the 
church  now  shewn  by  the  heretics,  and  the  conse- 
quences which  would  result  to  the  kingdom  if  they 
w^ere  not  restrained.  But  although  her  zeal  for 
the  papal  dominion  was  not  less  ardent  than  theirs, 
she  was  induced,  by  political  motives,  to  act  with 
much  moderation  •\. 

*  Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  B.  i.  p.  92. 
Calderwocd's  true  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  4.  Heylin's 
History  of  the  Presbyterian?,  B.  iv.  p.  143. 

f  Spottiswoode's  History'  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  B.  ii.  p.  9f, 
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After  her  accession  to  the  regency,  she  had  dis-    chap, 
played,  with  too  little  reserve,  her  partiality  to  her  v^ 
countrymen  ;  had  conferred  upon  them  some  of„^^-'^- 

■'  '  ^    _  Her  mo- 

the  highest  offices  ;  and  had  resigned  herseh^  en-  derate  con- 
tirely  to  their  counsels.  This  filled  the  Scotish 
nobles  with  just  indignation.  Their  pride  and  their 
love  of  interest  were  equally  assailed,  and  they  ap- 
prehended, or  pretended  to  apprehend,  that  she  had 
formed  a  design  of  rendering  Scotland  a  province 
of  France.  The  clergy,  much  directed  by  the  pri- 
mate, who  had  not  forgiven  the  removal  of  his  bro- 
ther from  the  supreme  authority,  took  an  active 
part  in  fomenting  dissention,  and  the  queen,  keep- 
ing steadily  in  view  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  the 
dauphin,  and  the  close  union  of  the  tw^o  kingdoms, 
was  unwilling  to  proceed  with  seventy  against  the 
reformers,  who,  if  managed  with  gentleness,  she 
had  no  doubt  would  support  her  in  measures  which 
the  priesthood  openly  opposed.  On  this  account, 
although  she  certainly  wished  for  the  extirpation, 
of  heresy,  she  did  not  consider  this  as  a  proper 
time  for  effecting  it  by  the  interference  of  the  civil 
power,  and  she  therefore  recommended  to  the  bi- 
shops, to  proceed  against  their  enemies  in  virtue  of 
their  spiritual  authority  *. 

They  accordingly  summoned  Knox  to  appear  be-  ^ ;5th  May. 
fore  them  in  the  Blackfriar's  church  of  Edinburgh,  moned  to 

*  Spottiswoode,  B.  ii.  p.  93.  Keith,  B.  I.  ch.  6.  Burnet's  Hist, 
cf  the  Reformntion  in  England,  Vol.  II.  p.  20y.  Lindsay  of  Pitscot- 
tie,  p.  19^. 
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CHAP.    Having  fully  ascertained  the  strength  of  his  party, 

v^^^^  and  being  assured  of  their  attachment,  he  received 

1556.     the  summons  without  fear.     Erskine  of  Dun,  with 

appear  be-  ' 

fore  an       a  number  of  other  gentlemen,  .assembled,  that  they 
cal  assem-  might  give  him,  when  upon  his  trial,   their  coun- 
^'*  tenance  and  support.     This  circumstance    alarm- 

ed the  clergy.  They  became  apprehensive  that 
some  commotion  might  be  produced  by  their  con- 
demning Knox ;  and  to  prevent  this,  they  adjourned 
the  assembly,  under  pretence  of  the  informality 
with  which  he  had  been  cited  *.  The  protestants 
did  not  believe  that  this  was  the  real  reason  for  de- 
laying procedure ;  they  knew,  from  melancholy  ex- 
perience, that  the  substance,  as  well  as  the  formali- 
ties of  justice,  had  been  often  violated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  oppressing  them ;  and  they  very  naturally 
inferred,  from  the  consternation  and  the  irresolute 
conduct  of  the  priesthood,  that  they  were  conscious 
of  their  own  weakness.  This  inspired  the  refor- 
mers with  additional  confidence,  and  confirmed 
their  determination  to  persevere  in  asserting  their 
right  to  worship  God  according  to  conscience. 
HIsactlvi-  Knox  was  peculiarly  gratified  with  this  termi- 
nation of  the  attack  which  had  been  meditated  against 
him.  He  saw  the  numbers  of  his  hearers  rapidly 
increasing,  and  on  the  very  day  upon  which  he 
should  have  stood  at  the  bar  from  which  so  many 
had  been  sent  to  the  flamesj  he  preached  to  a  larger 

*  Knox,  B.  i.  p.  92.     Spottiswoode,  B.  ii.  p.  93.   Caldervvood,  p.  :*. 
Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  6.    Heylin's  Hist,  of  the  Presbyterians,  B#iy-  P-  '43. 
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audience  than  had  ever  before,  in  Edinburgh,  lis-    chap. 

VI II. 

tened  to  his  discourses  *.     The  Earl  of  Glencairn,  \^^,.^ 
who  not  only  had  himself  been  cstablislied  in  the      *•''•■'^• 
sentiments  of  the  reformer,  but  who  was  persuaded 
that  the  same  efl'ect  would  be  produced  on  all  who 
candidly  attended  to  his  impressive  admonitions, 
prevailed  upon  the  Earl  of  Marischal  to  hear  a  ser- 
mon^     This  nobleman  was  amazed  and  delighted 
with  the  fervent  eloquence  in  which  Knox  excel  led ; 
he  agreed  with  Glencairn,  that  it  was  eminently- 
calculated  to  convince  the  understanding;  and  both 
of  them,  sanguine  in  the  hope  that  even  the  regent 
herself  would  be  affected  by  it,  advised  him  to  write 
to  her,  enforcing  the  duty  and  the  importance  of 
reforming  the  church.     He  readily  complied,  and  Letter  to 
the  letter  was  delivered  to  her    by  the  Earl  of 
Glencairn  f .     The  task  of  composing  it  was  cer-  ,-^ 
tainly  a  very  delicate  one ;  but  it  was  executed  by 
Knox,  not,  indeed,  without  thafbold,  blunt  assevera- 
tion which  was  so  familiar  to  him,  but  in  a  manner 
which  evinced  much  enlargement  of  understanding, 
and  great  dexterity  in  influencing  and  directing  the 
human  mind. 

He  began  by  alluding  to  the  oppression  with 

*  Knox,  B.  I.  p.  92. 

■\  Knox,  B.  i.p.  93.  Spottiswoode,  B.  ii.  p.  93,  94.  Keith,  p.  64. 
Calderwood,  p.  4.  Heyliii's  History  of  the  Presbyterians,  B.  iv.  p,  143. 
Dr  Heylin  supposes,  that  the  letter  to  the  regent  was  written  before 
the  15th  of  May^and  was  the  great  cause  of  Knox  being  cited  by  the 
clergy,  but  this  is  plainly  a  mistake. 
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CHAP,    which  the  people  of  God  had  often  been  visited : 

VIII 

^..^^  and  having  thus  guarded  against  the  conclusion, 
1556.  that,  because  the  reformers  had  encountered  per- 
secution they  were  deserted  by  heaven,  he  endea- 
voured to  remove  the  prejudices  against  himself, 
which  he  knew  were  entertained.  He  acknowledg- 
ed that  the  regent  had  acted  with  clemency  to  the 
protestants ;  he  prayed  that  this  disposition  might 
continue  and  increase  ;  and,  after  pointing  out  that 
it  was  wise  to  cherish  it,  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
act  contrary  to  it,  he  adverted  to  the  great  plea  urg- 
ed by  the  friends  of  the  church,  that  the  work  of 
reformation  did  not  belong  to  princes,  but  to  the 
bishops  and  pastors,  who  had  been  set  apart,  agree- 
ably to  divine  appointment,  for  the  maintenance 
and  protection  of  religion.  His  refutation  of  this 
plea,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  Scotland 
was  then  placed,  is  quite  convincing.  He  proceed- 
ed in  a  tone  of  moderation,  which  does  him  the 
highest  honour,  to  mark  out  the  line  of  conduct 
which  he  beseeched  her  to  pursue.  "  I  am  not 
ignorant  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  appeareth,  to  the 
natural  man,  to  innovate  any  thing  in  matters  of 
religion  ;  and  partly,  I  consider,  that  your  grace's 
power  is  not  so  free  as  a  public  reformation  per- 
chance would  require."  With  the  warm  zeal  of 
a  man  devoted  to  the  cause  which  he  was  support- 
ing, he  shewed  that,  notwithstanding  these  difficul- 
ties, there  was  the  most  awful  obligation  to  make 
exertions  for  purifying  the  church ;  adding,  "  If 
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these  things  your  grace  do  earnestly  meditate,  then    chap. 
albeit  ye  may  not  do  suddenly  what  ye  would,  yet  \^^^^ 
shall  ye  not  cease  to  do  what  ye  may.     Your  grace     i^^g- 
cannot  hastily  abolish  superstition,  and  remove  from 
offices  unprofitable  pastors ;  but  if  the  zeal  of  God's 
glory  be  fervent  in  your  grace's  hearty   ye  will  not 
by  wicked  laws  maintain  idolatry,  neither  will  ye 
suffer  the  fury  of  bishops  to  murder  and  devour 
the  members  of  Christ's  body,  as  in  times  past  they 
have  been  accustomed ;  which  thing,   if  either  JDy 
blind  ignorance  ye  do,  or  yet  for  pleasure  of  others 
within  the  realm  permit  to  be  done,  then  except  ye 
speedily  repent,  ye  and  your  posterity  shall  sudden- 
ly feel  the  distressing  hand  of  Him  who  hath  exalted 
you  *." 

The  presentation  of  this  letter  afforded  the  regent 
an  opportunity  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom, and  of  acquiring  the  affections  of  the  protest- 
ants,  which  she  should  have  eagerly  embraced. 
Had  she  received  the  representation  with  the  at- 
tention which,  in  every  point  of  view,  it  merit- 
ed— had  she  explicitly  announced  her  determina- 
tion to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  persecution,  to 
secure  to  those  who  supported  the  new  faith,  that 

*  Appendix  to  Knox's  History,  from  p.  414.  The  whole  of  this 
letter  strikingly  illustrates  the  character  of  Knox,  his  mode  of  writing, 
and  his  religious  and  political  principles.  Two  years  after  its  first 
publication,  it  was  republished  with  additions,  written  with  a  violence 
to  which  the  contempt  of  the  regent  and  the  inveteracy  of  the  clergy 
gave  occasion. 
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CHAP,    indulgence  and  that  protection  which  they  so  ear- 
v,^^^^..^  nestly  requested — although  she  might  not,  perhaps, 
1536.     have  prevented  their  ultimate  ascendancy,  which 
the  enlargement  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  science  would  in  all  probability  have  secur- 
ed, she  would  have  checked  that  exasperation  of 
spirit,  which,  ere  long,  burst  forth  in  the  most  active 
resistance — which  clouded  with  calamity  her  own 
administration,  wounded  her  peace,   and   entailed 
the  heaviest  sorrows  upon  the  unfortunate  Mary. 
She  re-       She  yielded,  however,  to  the  prejudices  or  the  con- 

CCIVGS  it 

with  con-  viction  which,  though  she  sometimes  concealed, 
tempt.  gi^g  fondly  cherished.  She  read,  probably,  with  in- 
dignation, the  free  remonstrances  of  a  man  in  the 
humble  situation  of  Knox,  in  favour  of  a  set  of 
men  whose  principles  she  detested ;  she  gave  the 
letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  whose  senti- 
ments, with  regard  to  it,  could  not  be  doubted, 
calling  it  by  the  opprobrious  appellation  of  ^  pas- 
quil,  and  she  never  afterwards  paid  to  it  the  sHgh- 
Pfotestants  test  attention  *.  This  contempt  and  neglect  made  a 
their  views,  i^^ost  unfavourable  impression  upon  the  protestants. 
They  saw  what  they  might  expect  if  the  regent 
should  think  it  safe  to  be  guided  by  her  real  opi- 
nion of  them,  and  they  were  confirmed  in  the  per- 
suasion which,  even  at  this  period,  they  had  begun 
to  entertain,  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  trust  to 

*  Knox,  B.  i.  p.  92.  Spottiswoode,  B  ii.  p.  94.  Keith,  B.  i.  ch. 
vi.  p.  64.  Heylin's  History  of  the  Presbyterians,  Vol.  IV.  p.  144. 
Mackenzie's  Life  of  Knox,  in  Vol.  III.  of  his  Lives,  p.  114. 
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their  own  vigour  and  decision  for  that  liberty  which    cHAP. 
they  had  so  often  and  so  fruitlessly  solicited.  >,^!-^ 

But  matters  were  not  yet  ripe  for   an  avowed  ^  i  -^56. 

,  ,  ,  Knox  re- 

opposition  to  government,  nor  would  such  an  oppo-  turns  to 
sition  have  been  justifiable ;  and  Knox,  probably  un-  j  "jy^** 
willing  to  expose  himself  longer,  without  necessity, 
to  the  hatred  or  the  secret  artifices  of  the  clergy,  again 
left  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  a  solicitation  to  be- 
come pastor  to  a  congregation  in  Geneva  *.  To 
this  step  other  motives  may  have  contributed.  He 
saw  that  the  seeds  of  reformation  were  effectually 
sown ;  he  thought  that  his  temporary  retreat,  by 
depriving  the  church  of  the  great  object  against 
which  its  efforts  would  most  probably  be  directed, 
would  leave  the  less  conspicuous,  though  no  less  active 
ministers,  at  more  liberty  to  spread  their  principles ; 
and  he  was  convinced  that  his  advice,  given  from  a 
distant  country,  might  have  an  influence  which,  if 
the  spirit  of  keen  opposition  was  by  his  presence 
kept  alive,  it  might  not  possess.  That  he  had  not 
relinquished  the  hope  of  the  prctestant  religion 
prevailing  in  Scotland — that  he  was  persuaded  that 
his  personal  efforts  to  accomplish  this  would  soon 
be  requisite,  is  apparent.  He  soothed  the  grief  of 
those  friends  who  lamented  his  departure,  not  only 
by  assuring  them  of  the  deep  interest  which  he 
would  ever  take  in  the  cause  of  truth,  but  by  pro- 

*  Knox,  B.  i.  p.  92,  93.    Spottiswoede,  B.  ii.  p.  94.     Calder- 
wood,  p.  4.    Heylin's  History  of  the  Presbyterians,  B.  iv.  p.  144. 
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CHAP,    mising  that  he  would  instantly  return  when  they 
K^^-^y^^  were  persuaded  that  it  would  thus  be  promoted  *. 

1556.  Hq  jjq  sooner  had  departed,  than  the  clergy  be- 
the  clergy  gan  to  display  the  antipathy  with  which  they  had 
departure,  regarded  him.  Deterred  as  they  had  been  from 
proceeding  against  him  when  he  could  have  defend- 
ed himself,  they  should,  for  their  own  sakes,  have 
been  cautious  of  again  directing  public  attention  to 
what  had  been  so  universally  attributed  to  the  decay 
of  ecclesiastical  power.  They  did  not,  however, 
see  the  wisdom  of  this  caution.  As  if  they  had  been 
anxious  to  prove  that  the  conjecture  of  the  people 
respecting  the  cause  for  which  the  trial  had  been 
adjourned  was  well-founded,  they  cited  Knox  when 
they  were  certain  that  he  could  not  appear,  con- 
demned him  as  a  heretic,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
burned  in  effigy  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh  •]-. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  greater  infatuation- 
impossible  to  wonder  that  men  who  could  be  guilty 
of  it,  should  so  soon  be  precipitated  into  the  gulf  of 
destruction.  This  impotent  vengeance  animated 
those  whom  it  was  designed  to  depress,  and  afford- 
ed Knox  an  opportunity  of  addressing  to  his  coun- 
trymen an  appellation  from  the  sentence  against 
him,  in  which,  with  all  the  force  of  his  vigorous 


*  Knox,  Spottiswoode,  Calderwood,  Heylin,  Keith,  as  last  quoted. 

-|-  Knox,  B.  i.  p.  03.  Spottiswoode,  B.  ii.  p.  94.  Calderwood's 
History,  p.  4.  Heylin's  History  of  tlie  Presbyterians,  B.  iv.  p.  144. 
Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  6 
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mind,  he  exposed  the  injustice  and  the  cruehy  with  cfiap, 
which  he  had  been  treated ;  in  which  he  pressed,  ^^ 
with  increased  energy  of  argument,  the  necessity  of  '^"''^' 
the  nobility  and  the  people  uniting  to  destroy,  what 
could  be  regarded  only  as  the  wantonness  of  op- 
pression. This  appeal  was  widely  circulated  ;  it 
was  read  with  the  fondest  enthusiasm ;  and  it 
powerfully  contributed  to  form  the  temper  required 
for  the  arduous  struggle  which  awaited  those  for 
whom  it  had  by  its  author  been  particularly  in- 
tended*.    The  protestants  saw  their  numbers  daily  Numbei-  of 

K  rot  est  3 lit s 

enlarged,  while  the  estimation  of  the  clergy  rapidly  increase. 
diminished.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  an  incident 
occurred,  shewing,  in  the  most  decisive  man- 
ner, the  change  of  sentiment  which  had  already  be- 
come very  general  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis. 

It  had  been  customary,  on  the  festival  of  St  Giles, 
to  carry  in  procession,  with  every  mark  of  the  most 
superstitious  veneration,  the  image  of  that  saint. 
When  the  day  came,  it  w^as  found  that  the  image 
had  been  taken  away ;  but  another  having  been  pro- 
cured to  supply  its  place,  the  ceremony  commenced. 
Immense  multitudes  attended.  Some,  with  affected 
devotion,  requested  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
carry  the  image ;  and  when  they  had  thus  been  en- 
trusted with  it,  they  threw  it  down,  dashed  it  to 

*  Knox,  B.  i.  p.  93,  and  Appendix  from  p.  427,  where  the  appel- 
lation is  published  at  full  length.  Spottiswoode,  B.  ii.  p.  94.  Cal- 
•LerM'ood,  p.  4. 
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ciiAP.    pieces,  and  insulted  the  clergy.     A  tumult  immedi- 
t^^y^  ately  ensued,  and  the  magistrates  were  compelled 

155C.      fo  interfere,  before  peace  could  be  restored  *. 

In  the  subsequent  year,  many. of  the  sacred  order 
were  converted  to  the  protcstant  faith,  and  took  a 
decided  part  in  communicating  to  others  the  convic- 
tion of  its  truth.  John  Douglas,  a  Carmelite  friar, 
peculiarly  distinguished  himself.  Having  renoun- 
ced his  order,  he  became  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Argyll ;  and,  under  the  protection  of  that  nobleman, 
he  supported  even  at  court  the  reformed  tenets. 
Paul  Methven  began  about  this  time  to  preach  with 
much  success  in  Dundee ;  and  as,  through  all  parts 
of  the  country,  numbers  constantly  declaimed  against 
the  corruption  of  the  church,  the  clergy  made  new 
efforts  to  check  such  audacity.  Their  experiment 
in  the  case  of  Knox,  convinced  them  that  little  would 
be  effectuated  by  their  sole  authority.  They  ap- 
plied, therefore,  in  the  most  urgent  manner,  to  the 
regent,  sohciting  her  to  call  the  teachers  before  the 


*  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvl.  p.  310,  has  given  an  account  of  this  outrage, 
mentioning  it  as  having  taken  place  in  1558  ;  and  Spottiswoode  and 
Keith,  upon  his  authority,  give  to  it  the  same  date.  From  the  ac- 
count of  Knox,  p.  95,  it  appears  to  have  happened  soon  after  his 
leaving  Scotland  ;  and  Keith,  lafter  he  had  written  his  narration  of  it, 
found  incontestible  evidence  that  it  had  done  so.  He  has  quoted  in 
his  Appendix,  p.  84,  a  writing  addressed  to  the  council  by  the  queen 
-upon  this  occasion,  dated  21st  September  1556;  and  he  adds,  that 
there  Is  no  allusion  to  any  such  outrage  in  1558.  Heylin  has  placed 
it  under  the  proper  year ;  but  as  he  never  gives  his  authoritie?,  it  can- 
not be  ascertained  what  documents  led  him  to  do  so. 
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council,  upon  the  ground  of  their  creating  distur-    chap. 
banccs,  and  stirring  up  the  people  to  sedition.  ^^^^  ^^ 

Although  she  was  desirous  not  to  proceed  i-^^?- 
with  severity  on  the  footing  of  religion,  she  hoped 
that,  by  prosecution  for  a  civil  offence,  some  re- 
straint might  be  imposed  upon  the  activity  of  the 
protestants  ;  and  they  were  therefore,  in  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  priesthood,  summoned  to 
answer  for  their  conduct  *.     The  preachers  imme-  Teachers 

,.        ,  111  1  •    •  •  1  summoneti 

diately  prepared  to  obey  the  royal  mjunction  ;  but  as  by  the 
it  was  apprehended  that  great  numbers  of  their  fol-  ^^'^s^"'^- 
lowers  w^ould  accompany  them,  as  many  had  ac- 
tually repaired  to  Edinburgh  to  be  present  at  the  trial, 
the  regent,  with  the  advice  of  the  clergy,  issued  a 
proclamation,  commanding  all  who  had  come  with- 
out permission  to  the  metropolis,  to  repair  for  fif- 
teen days  to  the  borders  f.     The  intention  of  the 
queen  was  to  prevent  the  tumult,  which  there  was 
so  much  cause  to  dread ;  but  the  order  preSvsing 
with  peculiar  seventy  upon  the  gentlemen  from  the 
west  of  Scotland,  who  had  just  returned  from  this 
service,  they  resolved  to  remonstrate  against  being 
compelled  to  renew  it.     Having  come  tumultuously  Sensation 
to  the  palace,  they  obtained  an  audience  of  the  re-  ^^^^^^^    ^ 
gent,  and,  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  expostulated 
upon  the  hardship  of  the  proclamation.     She  en-  Violence  of 

J  J  •  1  1  •  •       1  some  of  the 

deavoured  to  convmce  them,  that  it  was  required  protestants. 

■*  Spottisuoode,  B.  II.  p.  94. 

t  Spottiswoode,  p.  «■'.     Knox,  p.  91. 
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155 


CHAP,    by  the  situation  of  the  country ;  but,  far  from  satis- 
VIII.        -.  .  . 

fying  them,  Chahners  of  Cartgirth,  with  the  most 

indecent  irreverence  towards  the  representative  of 

his  sovereign,  declared,  "  We  know.  Madam,  that 

this  is  the  device  of  the  bishops  who  now  stand  by 

■you ;  we  avow  to  God  that  it  shall  not  go  so.    They 

oppress  us  and  our  poor  tenants  to  feed  themselves ; 

they  trouble  our  preachers,  and  seek  to  undo  them 

and  us  all ;  we  will  not  suffer  it  any  longer  *."     At 

the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  he  and  his  companions, 

with  bold  defiance,    laid   their  hands    upon  their 

swords. 

The  regent  was  alarmed  by  such  furious  beha- 
viour. She  beseeched  them  to  use  no  violence,  and 
she  attempted  to  sooth  them,  promising  that  she 
w^ould  hear  and  examine  the  controversy  between 
them  and  the  bishops.  She  declared  that  she  had 
no  ill  intentions  towards  their  preachers ;  that  the 
proceedings  against  them  should  be  suspended,  and 
that  the  proclamation  which  had  oftended  them 
should  be  immediately  revoked  f* 

The  conduct  of  Chalmers  and  his  associates  was 
so  gross  a  violation  of  the  deference  and  respect 
due  to  the  supreme  magistrate — so  totally  inconsist- 
ent with  the  very  existence  of  a  regular  and  vigor- 
ous government,  that  it  might  justly  have  been 
punished  as  approaching  to  treason  or  rebellion; 


Regent 
wishes  to 
conciliate 
them. 


*  Knox,  B.  i.  p.  94.     Spottiswoode,  B.  ii.  p.  94.. 

I  Knox  and  Spottiswoode,  as  last  quoted.    Keith,  p.  65. 
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and  it  at  first  view  appears  astonishing,  that  the  re-    chap. 
gent  did  not  inflict  upon  those  who  had  been  guilty ^J[}^^' 
of  it  the  most  exemplary  punishment.     Her  pecu-      1557. 
liar  situation,  and  the  troubled  state  of  the  countr}'-, 
fully   account  for   the  lenity  which  she   shewed; 
lenity,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have 
been  incompatible  with  proper  regard  to  her  own 
dignity,   and   to   the   security   of   her   daughter's 
throne. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  her  administration,  she  had  not  been 
sufficiently  careful  to  consult  the  wishes,  and  to  hu- 
mour the  prejudices  of  her  subjects;  and  in  the 
anxiety  which  she  continued  to  feel  for  cementing 
the  union  between  France  and  Scotland,  or  rather 
for  giving  the  former  a  decisive  influence  over  the 
latter,  she  consented  to  the  adoption  of  measures, 
strengthening  the  apprehensions,  which,  unhappily 
for  her  tranquillity,  she  had  originally  excited. 

The  almost  unceasing  hostilities  between  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Britain,  rendered  it  necessary  to  call 
forth  the  nobles  and  the  heads  of  families,  in  all 
classes,  to  frequent  military  service.  Although 
they  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  hardships  of  a 
camp,  when  danger  immediately  threatened  their 
country,  they  gladly  embraced  the  first  opportunity 
of  returning  home,  and  they  loudly  complained 
when  their  request  to  be  disbanded  was,  in  their  own 
estimation,  groundlessly  refused.  The  discontent 
which  from  tills  source  so  often  embarrassed  go- 

VOL.  II.  B 
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CHAP,    vernment,  probably  suggested  to  the  regent's  coun- 


cil the  importance  of  devising  some  scheme  which 
1557.  would  exempt  the  people  from  the  hardship  under 
which  they  murmured.  It  was  accordingly  resolv- 
ed, that  a  certain  proportion  of  every  man's  pror 
perty  should  be  regularly  and  annually  levied  ;  that 
with  this  there  should  be  maintained  a  body  of 
mercenary  forces,  who,  being  constantly  subjected 
to  discipline,  would  more  effectually  defend  the 
nation,  and  prevent  that  inconvenient  interruption 
of  the  usual  occupations  of  life,  which  was  so  un- 
favourable to  the  progress  of  the  arts,  and  to  the 
general  advancement  of  civilization. 

At  the  present  period,  when  all  the  arguments 
against  a  standing  army  which  the  friends  of  liberty 
were  accustomed  so  eagerly  and  so  forcibly  to  urge, 
have  been  overturned  by  the  dreadful  necessity  for 
such  armies,  which  the  alarming  and  calamitous 
state  of  Europe  has  created,  it  is  more  difficult  than 
it  would  even  not  long  ago  have  been,  to  enter  into 
the  keen  feelings  which  the  intimation  of  this  scheme 
very  widely  excited.  The  independence  and  the 
honour  of  the  kingdom,  were  by  all  ranks  conceiv- 
ed to  be  in  danger.  The  nobility,  although  they 
did  not  at  first  openly  express  their  indignation,  were 
deeply  offended  ;  while  the  gentlemen,  or  untitled 
landed  proprietors,  took  from  the  beginning  a  most 
active  and  decided  part:  About  three  hundred  of  them 
met  in  Edinburgh,  to  deliberate  upon  the  measure^ 
which  it  would  be  prudent  to  adopt.     They  sent 
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two  deputies  of  the  highest  estimation,  to  represent  CHAP. 
to  the  regent,  that  the  present  generation  had  not  ^^^^^^ 
degenerated  from  the  bravery  of  their  ancestors ;  ^557. 
that  as  their  fathers  had  defended  their  country,  it 
was  their  incHnation  and  their  duty  to  walk  in  the 
same  road  of  glory ;  that  they  would  never  entrust 
to  mercenary  soldiers  the  honour  of  preserving  what 
belonged  to  themselves  and  their  families,  and  what 
they  most  dearly  valued  *.  This  opposition  which 
their  own  general  views  would  have  induced  them 
to  make,  was  rendered  more  determined  by  the 
suspicion  or  conviction  that  the  plan  had  originated 
with  the  French  counsellors,  and  that  it  had  been 
intended  by  them  to  pave  the  way  for  introducing 
an  army  of  their  countrymen  into  Scotland — of 
course  for  subjecting  the  inhabitants  of  that  king- 
dom to  the  most  degrading  huniiliation,  or  the  rnost 
abject  slayer^'. 

The  firm  but  respectful  manner  in  which  the 
deputies  fulfilled  the  commission  which  their  con- 
stituents had  entrusted  to  them,  shewed  the  regent 
the  dangerous  ground  upon  which  she  stood.  With 
consummate  wisdom  and  address,  she  at  once  re- 
linquished the  measure,  although,  to  erase  the  im- 
pression respecting  its  origin,  she  repeatedly  declar- 
ed that  it  had  been  devised  by  some  of  the  most 

*  Buchacan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  307.  Leslie,  de  Rebus  Gestis  Scotorura, 
Lib.  X.  p.  485,  486.  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  Vol.  II.  p.  274—276. 
Keith,  B.  i.  cl^  7, 
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CHAP,  eminent  of  the  Scotish  nobles  *.  This  condescen- 
,^^^^^  sion  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  gratifying.  It  did 
1557,  not,  however,  extinguish  the  jealousy  of  French  in- 
terference ;  and  as  it  shewed  what  might  be  done  by 
resistance,  it  strengthened  the  inclination  to  oppose 
"with  firmness  every  unpopular  exertion  of  the  su- 
preme authority. 

The  discontent,  which  had  been  in  a  great  degree 
removed,  accordingly,  soon  again  burst  forth.  The 
king  of  France  having  engaged  in  a  war  with  Philip 
of  Spain,  who  had  espoused  Mary  the  English 
queen,  urged  the  regent  of  Scotland  to  commence 
hostilities  against  that  princess.  To  this  she  was 
sufficiently  inclined,  but  the  proposal  was  received 
by  the  nobility  with  the  utmost  coldness.  Even  after 
they  had  become  more  compliant,  and  might  have 
been  induced  to  gratify  her  inclinations,  the  rash- 
ness of  D'Osell  determined  them  not  to  enter  inta 
England.  This  foreign  general,  without  concerting 
his  plans  with  the  Scotish  commanders,  led  a  body 
of  his  troops  beyond  the  borders  ;  and  this  presump- 
tion was  attributed  to  his  desire,  not  merely  of 
arrogating  to  himself  the  glory  of  the  enterprize, 
but  of  accustoming  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  to 
yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  orders  which  he 
should  address  to  them.  The  indignation  which 
thus  was  kindled,  destroyed  the  feeble  wish  to  please 
the  regent ;    the  nobles  resolutely  declared   that 

*  Buchanan,  Holinshed,  Keith,  as  last  quoted. 
7 
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they  would  not  leave  their  own  country ;  and,  as  the    ciiAP. 
intentions  of  the  queen  were  defeated,  she  disband-  k^^/^ 
ed  the  army  *.  *•^^'^• 

The  antipathy  to  an  alliance  with  France  thus 
daily  increasing,  the  regent  apprehended  that  her 
daughter's  marriage  with  the  dauphin,  about  the  ac-. 
complishment  of  which  she  felt  so  much  anxiety, 
might  become  the  signal  for  rebellioil.  To  prevent 
this,  she  used  every  method  to  sooth  the  irritated 
feelings,  and  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people ; 
imd  in  her  anxiety  to  conciliate  the  protestants, 
whose  support  she  had  every  reason  to  expect,  she 
overlooked  the  violence  of  Chalmers,  and  of  his 
associates,  who  were  warmly  attached  to  the  re- 
formed faith. 

She  beheld,  however,  with  the  deepest  regret, 
that  suspension  of  the  energy  of  government,  oc- 
casioned by  political  and  religious  dissensions,  and 
she  cordially  joined  with  the  French  king  in  his  anx- 
iety to  accelerate  the  marriage,  which,  she  trusted, 
would  provide  a  remedy  for  the  evils  which  she  de- 
plored. That  monarch  having  addressed  a  letter 
upon  this  interesting  subject  to  the  estates  of  Scot- 
land, it  was,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  year,  Dec.  i4th, 
submitted  to  their  consideration.  In  this  letter, 
Hemy  expressed  the  utmost  regard  for  the  true 
interest  of  the  Scotish  nation ;  he  reminded  them 
of  the  long  connection  which  had  subsisted  between 

*  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  308.      Leslie,  Lib.  x.  p.  491.    Holin* 
shed's  Chronicle,  Vol.  IL  p.  278,    Keith,  B.  u  ch.  7. 
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it  and  his  kingdom,  and  beseeched  them  to  send 
some  of  the  leading  men  among  the  nobility  to 
honour,  by  their  presence,  the  marriage  of  their 
sovereign  with  his  son ;  and  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  that  event  would  render  necessary.  He 
concluded,  by  mentioning  the  many  advantages 
which  would  result  from  this  imion  to  both  coun- 
tries. 

In  conformity  with  his  request,   parliament  ap- 
pointed eight  commissioners  to  attend  the  solemnity ; 
but  they  gave  them  instructions  dictated  by  the 
purest  patriotism,  having  for  their  object,  to  secure 
the  freedom  or  the  independence  of  Scotland.  They 
met,  upon  their  arrival  in  France,   with  the  most 
Marriage  of  courteous  and  flattering  reception.      They    were 
Jhe  Dau-^  assured  that  every  demand  which  they  were  enjoin- 
phin.         ed  to  make  would  be  conceded  ;  the  most  solemn 
ratifications  of  the  promises  made  to  them  were 
granted  ;  and  every  ground  of  alarm  having,  by  such 
1558.     candid  proceedings,  been    removed,  the  marriage 
April  24th.  ^2^g  gQQjj  j^ffgj.  solemnized  with  the  most  sumptu- 
ous magnificence  *. 

Under  this    apparent   candour    of   the  French 

*  Leslie,  Lib.  x.  p.  492,  493.  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  Vol.  11. 
p.  279,  280.  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  308,  309.  Spottiswoode,  B.  ii. 
p.  95.  Burnet's  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  Vol.  II.  p.  367.  Keith, 
B.  i.  ch.  7.  In  his  Appendix  to  B.  i.  No.  10.  Keith  has  inserted 
the  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners  by  parliament, 
in  which  their  original  instructions  are  engrossed.  The  register  »£ 
parliament  1557  is  lost.  lie  has  also  given  the  contract  of  marriagCj 
App.  No.  11. 
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court,  tlierc  was  concealed  the  most  artful  and  dc-    chap. 
testable  dissimulation.     At  the  very  time  at  which  \^^^^^^ 
the  liberties  of  Scotland,  and  the  eventual  succession      15.58. 
of  the  family  of  Hamilton  to  the  crown  were,  astionofthe 
the  commissioners  believed,    sincerely  confirmed,  ^^^^f^ 
Mary  was  induced  to  subscribe  deeds  totally  incon- 
sistent with  both ;  deeds,  by  which  she  conveyed 
her  kingdom  in  free  gift  to  the  king  of  France,  if 
she  should  leave  no  children ;  and  declared,  that 
whatever  confirmation  she  might,   in  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  her  parliament,  give  to  the  lineal 
succession,  the  deeds  which  she  had  executed  ex- 
pressed her  real  sentiments  and  intentions  *. 

A  few  days  after  the  marriage,  an  attempt  wa$ 
made  to  prevail  upon  the  commissioners  to  support 
the  schemes  of  the  family  of  Guise,  and  to  use 
every  effort,  upon  their  return  to  Scotland,  to  in^ 
duce  the  parliament  to  acknowledge  the  dauphin  as 
king.  The  proposals  filled  them  with  alarm  *,  they 
at  once  declined  entering  upon  subjects  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  with  respect  to  which  they  had 
received  no  authority;  and  they  persisted  in  ad- 
hering strictly  to  the  instructions  which  had  been 
given  to  them  by  the  estates.  They  at  length  de- 
parted from  France  ;  but  the  remarkable  mortality 

*  Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  7.  Copies  of  the  treacherous  deeds  above  men- 
tioned are  in  the  Advocate's  library,  in  a  fine  large  MS-,  containing  all 
the  treaties  between  the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland ;  and  from  this 
MS.  Keith  derived  his  information,  Burnet,  Vol.  III.  and  Appendix 
to  that  volume.  Consult  also,  for  perceiving  the  insincerity  of  the 
French  court,  Leslie,  Lib.  x,  p.  494, 
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which  prevailed  amongst  them,  through  which,  in 
the  course  of  their  journey,  half  their  number,  the 
Earls  of  Rothes  and  Cassillis,  the  Bishop  of  Orkney 
and  Lord  Fleming,  were  cut  off,  was  believed  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  base  practices  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise.  This  suspicion  filled  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  Scotland  with  horror,  and  made  them 
shrink  with  detestation  from  the  connection  which 
they  had  permitted  to  be  formed  *. 

I  have  put  together  the  political  events  which 
terminated  in  the  marriage  of  the  Scotish  queen, 
that  no  interruption  might  be  given  to  the  narra- 
tion of  the  rapid  progress  which  the  reformers  now 
made,  and  of  the  decisive  measures  to  which  they 
had  recourse. 

The  effect  v/hich  had  been  produced  upon  the 
regent  by  the  firm  remonstrances  against  her  in- 
tended hostility  to  the  protestants,  convinced  them 
that  the  time  was  now  come  when  they  might  act 
with  more  steadiness,  and  vthen  the  presence  and 
counsels  of  Knox  might  prove  highly  useful  in  at- 
taining the  important  objects  which,  they  trusted, 
might  be  secured.  The  leaders  of  the  party,  under 
this  conviction,  sent  to  him  a  letter,  which  throws 
much  light  upon  the  state  of  their  sentiments,  and 
upon  their  resolution  to  bring  forward  more  exten- 

*  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  :W9,  SIO.  Holinshed's Chronicle,  Vol.11, 
p.  281.  Spottiswoode,  B.  ii.  p,  95.  Knox,  B.  i.  p.  96.  Mackenzie'* 
Life  of  Queen  Mary  in  Vol.  Sd  of  his  Lives,  p.  249.  Crawford's 
Lives  of  Officers  of  State,  p.  328,  329.    Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  vii.  p.  75. 
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sivc  claims  of  rello-ious  toleration  :  "  Dearly  belov-   CHAP. 

VIII. 

ed  in  the  Lord,     The  faithful  that  are  of  your  ac-  v^^ 
quaintance  in  these  parts  (thanks  be  unto  God)  are      ^^^' 
stcdfast  in  the   belief  wherein   ye   left   them ;  and 
have  a  godly  thirst  and  desire,  day  by  day,  of  your 
presence  again,  which  if  the  spirit  of  God  will  so 
move  and  permit  time  unto  you,  we'  will   heartily 
desire  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  ye  will 
return  again  into  these  parts,  where  ye  shall  find 
all  the  faithful  whom  ye  left  behind  you,  not  only 
glad  to  hear  your  doctrine,  but  ready  to  jeopard 
lives  and  goods  for  the  setting  forward  the  glory  of 
God,  as  he  will  permit  times.     And  albeit  the  ma- 
gistrates in  this  country  be  as  yet  but  in  the  state  ye 
left  them  j  yet  at  the  making  hereof  we  have  no 
experience  of  any  more  cruelty  to  be  used  than  was 
before ;  but  rather  we  have  belief  that  God  will 
augment  his  flock,  because  we  see  daily  the  friars, 
enemies  to  Christ's  gospel,  in  less  estimation,  both 
with  the  queen's  grace,  and  the  rest  of  the  nobility 
of  our  realm.     This,  in  few  words,  is  the  mind  of 
the  faithful   being  present,  and  of  others  absent. 
The  rest  of  our  minds  this  faithful  bearer  will  shew 
you  at  length.     Thus  fare  ye  well  in  the  Lord." 
This  letter,  in  many  respects  most  interesting,  was 
subscribed  at  Stirling  by  the  Earl  of  Glencairn, 
Lord  Lorn  afterwards   Earl   of  Argyll,   Erskine, 
probably  Erskine  of  Dun,  as  Lord  Erskine  had  not 
at  this  time  openly  joined  the  reformers,  and  by 
James  Stewart,  piior  of  St  Andrews,  a  natural  son 
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CHAP,  of  James  V.,  and  who  afterwards  acted  So  conspi- 
^^^^'     cuoits  a  part  as  Earl  of  Murray*. 


1557.  It  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  from  this  invita- 

tion, given  by  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  re- 
spectability, that  Knox  had  conducted  himself,  when 
in  Scotland,  with  ability  equal  to  his  zeal.  Had  he 
shewn  himself  to  be  what  he  has  been  so  frequently 
represented,  a  hot-headed  intemperate  enthusiast, 
they  must  have  been  sensible,  that  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  protestant  form  of  worship  in  their 
country,  would  almost  absolutely  depend  upon  his 
remaining  at  a  distance.  But  so  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  they  reposed  in  him  the  most  unbounded 
confidence,  revered  him  as  possessed  of  the  quali- 
ties essential  for  guiding  or  devising  measures 
equally  delicate  and  arduous ;  and  his  subsequent 
conduct,  even  with  all  the  errors  which  attached  to 
it,  fully  justified  the  opinion  which  thus  early  they 
had  formed.  The  letter  also  fully  proves  the  fact, 
that  the  administration  of  the  regent  had  hitherto 
been  distinguished  by  lenity  and  forbearance  to- 
wards the  enemies  of  the  church ;  that  she  restrain- 
ed every  effort  to  renew  persecution,  and  even 
Connived  at  a  degree  of  indulgence,  to  which  we 
must  very  much  ascribe  the  extensive  influence 
which  they  had  acquired  over  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity.    It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted,  that  the 

*  Knox,  B.  i.  p.  9S.  Life  of  Knox,  prefixed  to  his  Histor)',  p.  20. 
Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  G.  Keylin's  History  of  the  Presbyterians,  B.  iv, 
p.  H.T. 
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letter  was  \\Titten  at  a  time,  when,  although  there    chap, 
was  no  new  ground  for  complaint,  they  had  form-  ,    ^^^^ 
ed  a  resolution  of  endeavouring  to  wrest  from  their     1557 
sovereign  a  more  independent  establishment.  Their 
declaration  that  they  would  hazard  their  lives  and 
fortunes  to  set  forward  the  glory  of  God,  implies 
this,  and  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for 
requesting  Knox  to  return — no  occasion  for  sending 
to  him  a  special  messenger,  with  confidential  and 
secret  instructions,  had  they  believed  that  matters 
were  to  continue  in  the  posture  in  which  they  had 
been  placed  before  he  left  Scotland. 

He  no  sooner  received  the  dispatches  which  were  ^, 
with  anxious  care  conveyed  to  him — dispatches 
which  stimulated  his  zeal,  and  perhaps  flattered 
that  love  of  importance  so  interwoven  with  human 
nature,  than  he  consulted  Calvin,  and  some  other 
eminent  divines,  upon  the  determination  which  he 
should  form.  Having  received  their  solemn  admo- 
nition to  undertake  the  arduous  task  to  which  he  was 
called,  and  made  such  arrangements  with  respect 
to  those  among  whom  he  ministered  as  his  interest 
in  their  spiritual  welfare  suggested,  he  commenced 
his  journey,  and  arrived  at  Dieppe  in  France  about 
the  end  of  October  *.     Here  he  met  with  a  severe  ^ 

...  r  I  .  .  Oct.  27th, 

disappomtment.    He  found  letters  advising  him  not 
to  prosecute  his  journey,  because  the  ardent  zeal 

*  Knox,  B.  i.  p.  98.  Buchanan's  Life  of  Knox,  prefixed  to  the 
Histor)-.  Calderwood,  p.  4.  Keith,  p.  65.  Heyliu's  Hist,  of  the 
Presbyterians,  p.  145. 
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CHAP,  which  had  prompted  his  recal  was  weakened,  and 
\t^-.^^  many  had  repented  of  having  consented  to  the 
i-^-5"-  scheme  which  the  lords,  who  subscribed  the  letter, 
had  framed.  It  appears  from  this  that  mature  de- 
liberation had  opened  the  eyes  of  numbers  to  the 
dangers  which  threatened  them,  and  led  them  to 
value  the  peace  and  security  which  they  had  been 
for  some  time  permitted  to  enjoy.  The  protestants, 
in  fact,  were  not  restrained  from  privately  worship- 
ping God,  according  to  their  consciences  ;  and  the 
timid  or  the  prudent  dreaded,  that,  by  striving  to 
enlarge  this  liberty,  they  might  renew  the  oppres- 
sion under  which  they  had  formerly  suffered.  The 
effect,  too,  might  have  been  produced  by  that  weak- 
ness and  that  despondency  of  spirit,  which  almost 
all  men,  at  least  for  a  moment,  feel,  before  irretriev- 
ably engaging  in  enterprizes,  hazardous  to  them- 
selves, and  fatal  to  the  tranquillity  of  their  country. 
His  manly  Kiiox  strougly  Condemned  this  pusillanimity, 
which  not  only  placed  himself  in  a  most  awkward 
situation,  but  which,  he  justly  apprehended,  would, 
if  not  counteracted,  endanger  or  prevent  the  success 
of  the  reformation.  He  did  not,  however,  sink  in 
dejection.  With  his  usual  strength  of  mind,  he  de- 
termined to  make  a  powerful  effort  to  recal  the 
protestant  leaders  to  that  policy  which  they  seemed 
inclined  to  abandon.  He  wrote  to  the  noblemen 
who  had  solicited  his  return,  urged  the  importance 
of  accomplishing  the  great  work  which  they  had 
commenced,  and  attempted  to  convince  them  that 
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they  would,  by  relinquishing  it,  infallibly  expose  ciiAP. 
themselves  to  the  most  tyrannical  persecution.  lie  ^^^^  ^^ 
prepared  them  for  the  dangers  and  trials  which,  he  1557. 
did  not  dissemble,  would,  in  all  probability,  meet 
them  ;  concluding  in  this  energetic  strain  of  exhor- 
tation ;  "  God  speaketh  to  your  consciences,  that 
ye  ought  to  hazard  your  own  lives,  be  it  against 
kings  or  emperors,  for  the  deliverance  of  your 
brethren ;  for  only  for  that  cause  are  ye  called 
princes  of  the  people,  and  ye  receive  honour  and 
tribute  and  homage,  not  by  reason  of  your  birth 
and  progeny,  as  the  most  part  of  men  falsely  do 
suppose,  but  by  reason  of  your  office  and  duty, 
which  is  to  vindicate  and  to  deliver  your  subjects 
and  brethren  from  all  violence  and  oppression. 
Advise  diligently,  I  beseech  you,  with  the  points  of 
that  letter,  which  I  directed  to  the  whole  nobility, 
and  let  every  man  apply  the  matter  and  case  to 
himself;  for  your  consciences  shall  one  day  be  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge,  that  the  reformation  of  re- 
ligion, and  of  public  enormities,  doth  appertain  to 
more  than  to  the  clergy,  or  chief  rulers  called 
kings  *." 

This  letter,  which  was  written  from  Dieppe,  jn  Effect  of  jt, 
the  end  of  October,  and  which  was  accompanied 
with  a  general  addi'ess  to  the  nobles,  and  with  pri- 
vate letters  to  Erskine  of  Dun,  and  Wishart  of  Pit- 
tPJTow,  produced  an  astonishing  effect.     It  created 

*  Jvnox,  Book  i.  p.  98-iOO. 


Union  of 
the  Protest 
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CHAP,  shame  for  the  weakness  or  jndifFerence  which  mark- 
^^y^  ed  the  conduct  to  Knox  ;  the  lords  lamented  their 
J  557.  relaxation  in  the  cause  of  truth  ;  a  new  impulse  was 
given  to  their  fortitude ;  and  they  determined  so  to 
a.ct  in  future,  that  retreat  could  not  be  attempted 
without  the  meanness  and  the  guilt  of  apostasy  *. 
For  this  purpose,  they  framed  that  memorable  bond, 
which  first  united  in  a  body  the  defenders  of  the 
reformation,  and  which  must  be  perused  by  ali 
who  wish  to  have  just  views  of  the  state  of  senti- 
menp  and  of  feeling  which  then  existed. 

"  We,  perceiving  how  Satan  in  his  members,  the 
ants.  Antichrists  of  our  time,  cruelly  doth  rage,  seeking 

to  overthrow  and  destroy  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  , 
his  congregation,  ought,  according  to  our  bounden 
duty,  to  strive  in  our  Master's  cause,  even  unto 
death,  being  certain  of  the  victory  in  him.  The 
which  our  duty  being  well  considered,  we  do  pro. 
mise  before  the  majesty  of  God  and  his  congrega- 
tion, and  we,  by  his  grace,  shall,  with  all  diligence, 
continually  apply  our  whole  power,  substance,  and 
our  very  lives,  to  maintain,  set  forward,  and  esta- 
blish the  blessed  word  of  God  and  his  congregation, 
and  shall  labour  at  our  possibility  to  have  faithful 
ministers,  purely  and  truly  to  minister  Christ's  gospel 
and  sacraments  to  his  people.  We  shall  maintain 
them,  nourish  them,  and  defend  them,  the  whole 
congregation  of  Christ,  and  every  member  thereof, 

*  Knox,  B.  i.  p.  100.     Calderwood,  p.  4,   Keith,  p.  66     Heylm*s 
History  of  the  Presbyterians,  B.  iv.  p.  145,  146. 
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tit  our  whole  power,  and  waring  of  oar  lives  against    CHAR 

•  VIII 

Satan  and  all  wicked  power,  that  does  intend  tyran-  ^^ 


ny  and  trouble  against  the  foresaid  congregation.  ^-''57. 
Unto  the  which  holy  word  and  congregation  we  do 
join  us  ;  and  also  do  renounce  and  forsake  the  con- 
gregation of  Satan,  with  all  the  superstitious  abomi- 
nations and  idolatry  thereof ;  and,  moreover,  shall 
declare  ourselves,  manifestly,  enemies  thereto,  by 
this  our  faithful  promise  before  God,  testified  to  his 
congregation  by  our  subscription  at  these  presents."  Dec  3d. 

This  deed  was  executed  at  Edinburgh,  It  was 
immediately  subscribed  by  the  Earls  of  Glencairn, 
Argyll,  Morton,  Lord  Lorn,  John  Erskine  of 
Dun  ;  and  all  who  entertained  their  opinions,  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  testifying  their  approbation, 
and  of  solemnly  placing  themselves  under  the  same 
sacred  obligadon  *. 

Language  more  decisive  could  not  have  been  Remarks 
employed,  and  the   considerations  which  are  held  J^S  'Ilhlch 
forth,  as  influencing  the  protestants,  are  the  most  ^^^y  ^"^" 

-  ,     .  scnbed. 

powerful  which  can  exert  their  energy  upon  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  subscribers,  in  the  most  impressive 
manner,  calling  upon  the  Supreme  Being  to  witness 
their  sincerity,  profess  to  regard  the  established 
church  as  Antichrist;  its  members  as  the  congrega- 
tion of  Satan,  united  in  confederacy  against  the  diffu- 
sion of  pure  religion — against  the  comfort  or  the 

*  Knox,  B.  i.  p.  101.  Calderwood's  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  p.  45.  Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  6.  Heylin's  History  of  tlie  Prc?- 
I^yterians,  B.  iv.  p.  146. 
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CHAP,    existence  of  those  by  whom  it  was  professed.     They 
^^  ^j,^  declare,  that  they  consider  submission  to  this  impious 
1557,      tyranny,  as  a  violation  of  the  most  awful  and  obligato- 
ry duties  ;  and  they  pledge  themselves  to  hazard  pro- 
perty, even  life  itself,  in  endeavouring  to  effectuate 
its  subversion.     They  who  composed  this  form  of 
association,  or  who,  after  maturely  considering  its 
import,  subscribed  it,  must  have  attained  that  firm- 
ness  which    no   opposition    can    finally    destroy ; 
which   may  perish  by  the  extermination  of  those 
who  possess  it,  but  which  triumphs  in  the  calami- 
ties and  sorrows  which,   to  human  nature,  not  ele- 
vated by  religious  zeal,   or  warmed  by  enthusiasm, 
appear  replete  with  horror.      From  the  moment 
that  this  bond  became  the  charter  of  the  protestants, 
the  sword  was  drawn  from  the  scabbard,  and  the 
scabbard  itself  was  cast  away.     They  might,  after 
making  one  step  in  their  progress,  have  reposed  in 
momentary  tranquillity,  but  they  would  have  soon 
arisen  with  increased  vigour,   to  struggle  for  the 
freedom  which,  in  their  estimation,  was  essential 
to  their  security. 
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X HE  most  distinguished  of  the  protestants  had  no    chap. 
sooner  determined,  in  consequence  of  the  represen-  ^^  >^^ 
tations  of  Knox,  to  prosecute  their  schemes,  than      1.557. 
they  felt  the  utmost  anxiety  to  obliterate  the  unfa  the  reform- 
vourable  impression,  which   their  recent  and  un-p^^^Jg^^' 
VOL,  ir,  c  *^°^ 
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Steady  conduct  had  produced  upon  his  mind.     For 
this  purpose  they  wrote  to  Calvin,  whose  influence 
and  authority  were  highly  revered,  requesting  that 
he  would  interpose,  endeavouring  to  persuade  his 
friend   to   forget    the    past,  and  to  assist,   by  his 
presence,  at  a  period  so  critical,  the  promotion  of 
the  int^eresting  cause  to  which  he  was  sincerely  de- 
voted *. 
Assume  the      In  the  bond  of  association,  they  had  frequently 
theCongre-^PP^i^d  fo  the  adherents  of  the  reformed  faith  the 
gallon.       epithet  of  the  Congregation  ;  and  this  title  in  conse- 
quence soon  became  the   distinguishing  appellation 
of  those  who  were  hostile  to  the  church.     The  no- 
blemen who  directed  their  proceedings  were  deno- 
minated the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  ;  and    they 
retained  this  name  during  the  whole  of  the  arduous 
contest  f. 

They  had  now  with  sufficient  clearness  expressed 
their  determination  to  assert  the  purity  of  the  faith, 
and  they  commenced  their  attempt  by  passing  the 
two  following  resolutions,.which  they  addressed  to  all 
Their  re-  who  entertained  their  sentiments :  "  ] .  It  is  thought 
expedient,  that  in  all  parishes  of  this  realm,  the 
common  prayer  be  read  weekly  on  Sunday,  and  on 
other  festival  days  in  the  churches,  with  the  Kssons 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  conform  to  the 
order  of  the  book  oi  common  prayer  j  and  if  the 

curates  of  the  parishes  be  qualified,  that  they  be 

4-. 

*  Knox,  Bi.p,  101. 

f  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  311.    Keith,  B.  i.  ch,  7. 
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caused  to  read  the  same  :  and  if  they  be  not,  or  if 
they  refuse,  that  the  most  qualified  of  the  parish 
use  and  read  them.  2.  It  is  thought  necessary  that 
doctrine,  preaching,  and  interpretation  of  Scriptures 
be  had  and  used  privately  in  quiet  houses,  without 
great  conventions  of  people,  till  God  move  the 
prince  to  grant  public  preaching  by  faithful  and 
true  ministers  *."  These  resolutions,  considered  in 
reference  to  the  reformation,  breathe  a  moderate 
and  conciliatory  spirit.  While  they  have  for  their 
object  to  secure  what  W3.s  esteemed  necessary  for 
the  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge,  and  for  the 
rational  worship  of  God,  they  discountenance  all 
violence,  prohibit  large  assemblies,  which  might  be- 
come tumultuous,  and  recommend  patience  until 
the  sentiments  of  the  sovereign  should  become  more 
favourable  to  the  mode  of  instruction  which  they 
recommend.  Still,  however,  they  must  have  been 
contemplated  by  the  church  and  by  the  state  with 
well-grounded  apprehension.  They  implied  an  as- 
sumption of  power  by  men  whom  the  constitution 
did  not  recognize  as  possessed  of  any  authority ; 
they  virtually  condemned  what  innumerable  laws 
had  sanctioned ;  and  their  publication  evidenced  a 
determination  to  legislate  or  to  reform,  which  might 
soon  wear  a  more  marked  aspect ; — which,  if  not  at 

*  Knox,  p.  101.  Calderwood's  History,  p,  5.  This  writer,  by 
mistake,  mentions  these  resolutions  as  having  been  formed  before  the 
subscription  of  the  bond.  Heylin's  H^st.  of  the  Presbyterians,  B.  iv. 
p.  146,  147.    Keith,  p.  66. 
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CHx\P.    first  repressed,  might  even  wrest  from  the  regent 
„^^^,^mt>^  the  sceptre  which  she  had  hitherto  swayed. 
1S5V.  _As  an  authentic  document,  they  throw  consider- 

able light  upon  the  state  of  opinion  and  of  know- 
ledge, at  the  period  to  which  they  refer.  It  is  ap- 
parent from  them,  that  the  antipathy  to  set  forms 
of  prayer,  v/hich  at  a  subsequent  period  was  so 
strongly  felt  in  Scotland,  had  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reformation  no  existence.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  eiforts  of  the  reformers  were  bent  to  anni- 
hilate the  strange  practice  of  praying  in  an  unknown 
tongue ;  and  that  they  were  not,  at  the  beginning 
of  their  career,  led  to  consider  what,  if  this  should 
be  gained,  would  be  the  best  mode  of  exciting  the 
devotion,  or  guiding  the  adoration  of  the  people. 
The  resolutions  also  afford  unquestionable  evidence 
of  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  amongst  the  offici- 
ating clergy.  They  not  only  were  little  exercsied 
in  the  studies  requisite  for  an  enlightened  teacher 
of  religion,  but  they  were  even  incapable  of  read- 
ing the  services  of  the  church.  The  existence  of 
such  ignorance,  while  it  fixes  a  deep  stain  i:ipDn 
the  more  dignified  of  the  priesthood,  Vvho  made  no 
exertions  to  remove  it,  must  impress  us  with  the 
value  of  any  revolution  in  the  religious  world, 
which  directly  tended  to  call  forth  the  faculties  and 
the  intellectual  endowments  of  an  order  of  men, 
who  should  assiduously  cultivate  literature  and 
j^cience,  that  they  might  be  able  to  employ  them  in 
{defence  of  the  most  sacred   and  interesting  truths, 
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or  in  the  explanation  of  those  sublime  doctrines  and  chap. 
that  pure  morality,  which  must  have  a  decided  in-  's^s^^ 
fluence  upon  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  ^^^'^• 

The  lords  of  the  Congregation  set  the  example 
which  they  enjoined  their  adherents  to  imitate.  The 
Earl  of  Argyll  made  Douglas,  his  chaplain,  preach 
openly  in  his  house,  reguladng  by  his  advice  the 
ceremonials  of  worship ;  and  many  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  acted  with  the  same  boldness  and 
decision  *. 

The  clergy  saw  in  these  practices  the  foundation 
of  a  rival  church.  They  justly  thought  that  this 
was  the  most  favourable  dme  for  directing  against 
K  the  energy  of  government ;  but  the  regent,  who, 
although  the  approbadon  of  parliament  had  been 
given  to  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  dreaded 
whatever  might  render  it  unpopular,  listened  with 
much  remissness  to  their  urgent  representadons  of 
the  calamines  which  threatened  to  subvert  the  ve- 
nerable  fabric  of  the  hierarchy  f. 

The  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  baffled  in  his  views 
with  respect  to  the  queen,  attempted  to  sow  dissen- 
sion amongst  the  protestants  themselves,  or  rather 
to  draw  away  from  them  some  of  those  whose 
conduct  had  been  contemplated  with  peculiar  vene- 
ration. With  this  view,  he  wrote  to  the  Earl  of 
Argyll,  in  language  of  the  warmest  regard    and 

*  Knox,  Book  i.  p.  102.     Spottiswoode,  Book  iii.  p.  117.     Keith, 
p.  67. 

t  Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  1 17.     Keith,  p.  67. 
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CHAP,    friendship ;  and  as  he  was  unwilling  to  insert  in  the 
letter  all  the  arguments  by  which  he  hoped  to  make 
an  impression  upon  that   nobleman,  he  gave  in- 
pondence    structions   to  Sir  David  Hamilton  respecting  the 

Ijetween  .  . 

the  arch-  pomts  upon  v,^hich  he  should  enlarge,  and  the  man- 
s'/aT-  °  ^^^  ^^  which  he  should  enforce  them.  This  mes- 
di-ews  and  seuger  was  enjoined  to  represent  to  Argyll  the  an- 
Argyii.  tiquity  and  splendour  of  his  family,  the  illustrious 
members  of  which  had,  for  many  generations,  been 
distinguished  by  their  piety  and  their  obedience  to 
their  sovereigns — to  shew  him  the  ardent  affection 
of  the  primate,  and  his  anxiety  that  the  honour  of 
such  a  family  should  not  be  stained — to  lament,  in 
the  archbishop's  name,  that  Argyll  should  be  se^ 
duced  and  abused,  by  the  false  views  of  an  apostate, 
alluding  to  Douglas,  his  chaplain,  and  should  be  led 
by  him  to  support  the  most  erroneous  and  danger- 
ous tenets,  which  the  holy  councils  of  the  church 
had  condemned.  He  was  also  commanded  to  insist 
to  the  earl  upon  the  danger  of  acting  in  this  man- 
ner ;  to  state  how  grieved  the  primate  would  be  to 
hear  that  any  calamity  had  befallen  him,  his  son  or 
his  friends,  particularly  in  his  own  day,  and  how 
much  displeasure  the  archbishop  felt,  that,  at  the 
close  of  life,  the  period  when  he  should  have  been 
most  steady  in  his  principles,  Argyll  had  begun 
to  waver  in  his  faith.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed, 
that,  in  such  a  conference,  no  direct  mention  would 
be  made  of  Douglas ;  Hamilton,  accordingly,  was  en- 
joined to  mention,  that  this  man  had  been  accused 
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of  heresy,  to  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  primate    CHAP, 
to  apply  a  remedy.     In  the  usual  strain  of  commu-  v^^^^ 
nications  of  this  nature,   the   agent  of  the  archbi-      i5J8. 
shop  was  to  beseech  Argyll  to  attribute  entirely  to 
friendship,  the  warning  which   had  been  given  to 
him ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  to  offer,  that  one  pro- 
perly instructed,  would  be  sent  to  shew  him  the  true 
faith.     After  all  these  expressions  of  cordial  affec- 
tion, Hamilton  was  to  conclude  by  insinuating,  that 
the  lenity  of  the  primate  had  exposed  him  to  much 
censure  ;  and  that,  if  Argyll  should  disregard  this 
admonition,  the  primate   would  be   compelled  to 
proceed  with  spiritual  censures  against  one  whom 
he  had  long  sincerely  loved  *, 

To  this  communication  Argyll  made  a  reply,  Mar  si st 
equally  illustrating  the  vigour  of  his  understanding 
and  the  hberality  of  his  sentiments.  He  expressed 
himself  with  a  calmness  and  moderation  becoming 
his  rank,  and  which  the  temperate  language  of  the 
primate  naturally  led  him  to  adopt.  He  shewed, 
however,  the  firmest  attachment  to  the  principles 
which  he  had  avowed  ;  vindicated  his  -chaplain  from 
the  unfounded  aspersions  which  his  enemies  had 
cast  on  him ;  and  urged  the  archbishop,  upon  the 
strong  ground  of  moral  and  religious  duty,  not  to 
depart  from  the  lenity  for  which  he  had  been  re- 
proached ;  but  at  the  same  time  intimating,  that  if 
he  should  do  so,  all  the  sufferings  which  could  be 

*  Knox,  B.  i.  p.  102—104.     Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  117.     Keith, 
B.  i.  ch.  7. 
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CHAP,  inflicted,  would  not  lead  himself  to  violate  what  he 
believed  that  he  owed  to  the  Supreme  Being*.  To 
these  rrsanly  principles  he  stedfastly  adhered.  Soon 
after  this  correspondence,  he  was  removed  from  the 
world  ;  and  he  left,  as  his  dying  proof  of  zeal  for 
the  reformation,  an  earnest  request  to  his  son,  to 
promote  the  public  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  to 
destroy,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  superstition 
and  idolatry  of  the  church  of  Rome  f. 

The  archbishop  had  probably  been  sanguine  in 
his  expectations  of  renewing,  in  Argyll,  the  zeal 
which  had  characterized  his  ancestors.  He  must, 
both  from  public  and  private  considerations,  have 
felt  much  disappointment  that  he  did  not  succeed  ; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  disapp  lintment  im- 
pelled him  to  act  with  a  violence,  which  he  had  ge- 
nerally avoided— to  ascertain  what  effects  might  re- 
sult from  renewing  the  detestable  persecution,  which 
his  indolence  or  his  natural  aversion  to  cruelty  had 
fortunately  suspended.  Nothing  except  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  executed,  could  be  more  unwise 
than  this  resolution.  In  the  state  in  which  the 
minds  of  men  then  were,  it  might  have  been  ap- 
parent to  discernment,  much  less  acute  than  that  of 
the  primate,  that  persecution  might,  in  the  most 
rapid  and  alarming  manner,  increase  the  evil  against 
which  it  was  directed,  but  certainly  could  not  di- 

*  Knox,  B.  1.  as  last  quoted.     He  has  Inserted,  at  full  length,  the 
reply  of  Argyll.    Spottiswoode  and  Keith,  ib. 
t  Knox,  p.  lOS. 
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minish  or   remove  it.     The  slightest  acquaintance    ciiAP. 
with  the  most  obvious  principles  of  our  nature  was  \^^^^^ 
sufficient  to  teach  this  lesson,  even  although,  by  the     1^58. 
experience  of  the  past,  it  had  tailed   to  be  taught. 
There  is  sometimes,  however,  an  infatuation  in  the 
conduct  of  men,  which  baffles  speculation,  and  sets 
reason  at  defiance — infatuation  which  has  often  been 
the  presage  of  ruin,  and  which,  in  the  present  case, 
undoubtedly   produced   events   most  disastrous  to 
those  who  yielded  to  its  fascination*. 

Walter  Mill  had,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  tra-  April, 
veiled  in  Germany,  and  having,  upon  his  return,  Walter 
been  ordained  a  priest,  he  obtained  the  benefice  of^'''' 
Lunan,  in  the  county  of  Angus.  Upon  the  first  in- 
troduction of  the  reformation  into  Scotland,  he  was 
suspected  of  being  inclined  to  support  it ;  and  dur- 
ing the  primacy  of  Beaton  he  had,  in  consequence 
of  an  accusation  of  heresy,  judged  it  prudent  to  go 
into  concealment.  He  was  discovered  about  the 
period  of  which  I  now  write,  and  the  archbishop, 
with  the  clergy,  immediately  proceeded  against  him. 
His  extreme  age,  for  he  was  beyond  eighty,  pro- 
bably led  them  to  hope  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  make  a  vigorous  defence ;  but  in  this  they  were 
disappointed.  He  replied  to  the  charges  adduced, 
as  implying  his  attachment  to  heresy,  with  a  readi- 
ness and  an  acuteness,  which  filled  all  who  heard 
him  with  amazement,  and  heightened  the  smypathy 

*  Spottiswoode's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  B.  ii.  p.  97. 
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with  which,  from  bending  under  the  infirmities  of 
the  last  years  of  protracted  existence,  he  was  re- 
1558.  garded.  Having  resolutely  refused  to  abjure  his 
principles,  he  was  declared  an  obstinate  heretic ;  but 
such  was  the  commiseration  which  his  appearance 
had  excited,  that  no  person  could  be  iound,  who 
would,  as  a  temporal  judge,  pronounce  the  awful 
sentence  of  condemnation.  This  difficulty  was  at 
length  removed :  the  odious  office  was  undertaken 
by  a  domestic  of  the  primate,  a  man  of  dissolute 
conduct ;  after  which  the  interesting  prisoner  was 
led  to  execution.  He  contemplated  the  scene  of 
his  sufferings  with  unmoved  fortitude ;  addressed  a 
few  affiscting  observations  to  the  spectators ;  and  he 
expired  imploring  that  mercy  from  his  Redeemer, 
in  which  he  had  so  long  relied  *. 

His  death  excited  almost  universal  horror  and 
indignation.  The  inhabitants  of  St  Andrews,  not 
intimidated  by  the  presence  and  influence  of  the 
archbishop,  expressed  what  they  felt.  They  col- 
lected a  heap  of  stones  on  the  place  upon  which  he 
was  burnt,  as  a  memorial  of  his  sufferings,  and  of 
their  pity  for  the  sufferer ;  they  renewed  this  testi- 

*  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  310.  Spottiswoode,  B.  ii.  p.  95—97. 
Knox,  B.  i.  p.  122.  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie,  p,  200,  201.  Keith,  B.  i. 
ch.  vi.  Calderwood,  p.  5.  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation, 
Vol.  IL  p.  40S,  409.  Burnet  represents  Mill's  death  as  having  taken 
place  in  1559,  upon  what  authority  he  does  not  mention ;  but  he  is  in 
a  mistake,  for  all  our  Historians  date  that  event  in  April  1 558  ;  and 
the  general  tenor  of  the  History  of  Scotland  plainly  shows,  that  it 
could  not  have  happened  in  the  follovring  year. 
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inony,  after  the  zeal  of  the  clergy  had  demolished  chap, 
it ;  and  it  was  at  length  found  necessary  to  sur-  \^ 
round  the  spot  with  a  guard,  that  no  such  appeal  ^•^"^'^• 
might  continue  to  be  made  to  feelings  which  so 
strongly  tended  to  impel  to  disaffection  or  tumult, 
those  by  whom  they  were  cherished  *.  Spottiswoodc 
has  recorded  an  epitaph  which  was  written  upon 
Mill,  and  which,  although  not  free  from  quaintness 
and  conceit,  was  admirably  calculated  to  preserve 
those  sentiments  of  indignation  against  the  church 
which  his  death  had  occasioned  : 

Non  nostra  impietas,  aut  actae  crimina  vltje 
Armarunt  hostes  in  mea  fata  truces. 
Sola  fides  Christi,  sacris  signata  llbellis 
QusB  yitse  causa  est,  et  mihi  causa  necis  -j-. 

His  calamitous  fate  filled  the  adherents  of  the  Protestants 
Congregation  with  the  gloomiest  apprehension,  and 
confirmed  their  opinion  respecting  the  necessity  of 
vigorously  asserting  spiritual  liberty.  They  com- 
plained to  the  regent  of  cruelty  so  shocking  and 
unjust,  humbly  requesting  that  they  who  had  been 
guilty  of  it,  might  be  restrained  or  punished.  She 
lamented  what  had  happened ;  assured  them  that 
she  was  entirely  innocent;  that  the  sentence  had  been 
pronounced  without  her  knowledge;  the  primate 

*  Knox,  B.  i.  p.  122.    Spottiswoodc,  B.  ii.p.  97.    Buchanan,  Lib. 
xvi.  p.  310.     Burnet,  Vol.  II.  p.  409. 
t  Spottiswoodc,  B.  ii.  p.  97. 
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having  availed  himself  of  Mill  being  a  priest,  to  pro- 
ceed against  him  according  to  the  canon  law,  with- 
out any  commission  froni  the  civil  authority*.  They 
seem  to  have  been  convinced  of  her  sincerity,  and 
to  have  acquitted  her  of  participating  in  the  death 
of  Mill ;  but  they,  notwithstanding,  considered  it 
necessary  to  bind  themselves  to  protect  their  bre- 
thren against  the  tvrannous  persecution  of  the  bi- 
shops, and  to  employ  confidential  agents,  both  to 
ascertain  the  real  state  of  public  opinion,  and  to  so- 
licit the  assistance  of  all  who  were  hostile  to  the 
church,  in  promoting  the  reformation  f. 
Address  Anxious,  however,  to  proceed  with  the  approba- 

te the  Re-  tion  of  the  regent,  who  had  lately  shown  to  them 
gent.  much  indulgence— reluctant  to  oppose  her  govern- 
ment, the  lords  of  the  Congregation  presented  to 
her  an  address,  to  which  they  added  the  requests 
with  which  they  prayed  that  she  would  comply.  In 
the  address,  they  reminded  her  of  the  patience  which 
they  had  displayed,  under  all  the  cruelty  to  which 
the  priesthood  had  subjected  the  friends  of  the  re- 
formation ;  they  declared  that  they  were  now  im- 
pelled by  the  most  sacred  regard  to  conscience  and 
their  duty  to  God,  to  implore  protection  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  they  acknow- 
ledged that  they  ought  before,  either  to  have  defend- 
ed their  brethren  from  suffering,  or  to  have  openly 

*  Knox,  p.  122.     Calderwood,  p.  5. 

f  Spottiswoode,  B.  ii.  p.  97.    Keith's  History  of  Scotland,  B. 
ch.  vi.  p.  68,  69. 
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professed  that  they  had  the  same  faith ;  and  they  CIIAP. 
intimattd  their  determination  no  longer  to  continue  v^^^.  ^ 
silent,  lest  their  silence  should  be  interpreted  into  i^^s. 
acquiescence  in  what  they  were  obliged  to  oppose. 
They  complained  of  the  aspersions  by  which  it  had 
been  attempted  to  prejudice  them  in  the  estimation 
of  their  countrymen;  they  prayed  that  she  would 
attend  to  the  requests  which  they  had  subjoined ; 
and  that,  to  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  their  troubled 
consciences,  she  would  grant  these  requests,  unless  it 
should  be  proved, by  the  word  of  God,  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  granted.  The  requests  were,  1st,  That  they 
might  meet  publickly  or  privately,  for  the  purpose  of 
praying  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  to  the  end  that  their 
knowledge  might  increase,  and  that  they  might 
commend  to  God  the  holy  church  universal,  the 
queen  their  sovereign,  her  honourable  and  gracious 
husband,  the  stability  of  their  succession,  her  grace 
the  regent,  the  nobility,  and  whole  estates  of  the  ^ 
realm.  2d,  1  hat  it  might  be  lawful  for  any  qualified 
person  who  was  present,  to  interpret  such  obscure 
passages  of  Scripture  as  might  occur.  3d,  That  bap- 
tism should  be  administered  in  the  language  of  the 
country.  4th,  That  the  Lord's  supper  should  be  dis- 
pensed in  the  same  manner,  and  should  be  given  in 
both  kinds,  agreeably  to  the  institution  of  our  Savi- 
our. 5th,  I'hat  the  wicked  and  scandalous  lives  of 
churchmen  should  be  reformed,  that  the  people 
might  no  longer  have  occasion  to  contemn  their 
niinistry  ;  and  that  this  reformation  should  be  rQ- 
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CHAP,    gulated  by  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
K„^^y^^  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers,  and  the  godly  laws 
155S.     of  the  Emperor  Justinian*. 

The  address,  with  the  supplication,  was  presented 
to  the  regent  by  Sir  James  Sandilands,  venerable 
from  his  years,   and  from  the  amiableness  and  re- 
PoUcy  a-    spectability  of  his  character.     There  can  be  little 
her.  doubt  that  it  occasioned  to  her  much  uneasiness. 

Attached,  from  principle,  to  the  Romish  faith  —  guid- 
ed by  political  motives  in  the  humanity  which  she 
had  shewn  to  the  protestants,  she  beheld,  with 
alarm,  the  consistency  and  the  extent  of  their  de- 

*  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  120,  121.  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  311.  Spottis- 
woodC)  B.  iii.  p.  119.  Calderwood's  History,  p.  5.  Keith,  B.i.  ch.  viii. 
p.  80.  Burnet's  History,  Vol.  II.  p.  409.  Hej'lin's  History  of  the 
Presbyterians,  B.  iv.  p.  147.  Buchanan,  Spottiswoode,  and  Burnet, 
differ  from  the  others  in  their  account  of  the  requests,  inserting  parti- 
cularly one  respecting  the  election  of  ministers.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  paper,  which  is  given  at  full  length 
by  Knox  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  added  article  was  taken  from  a 
subsequent  representation  made  by  the  protestants  to  an  ecclesiastical 
assembly.  But  although  Knox  is  correct  in  the  matter  of  the  paper, 
he  is,  as  is  not  uncommon  with  him,  wrong  as  to  the  date,  and  Cal- 
derwood  has  fallen  into  the  same  mistake.  These  writers  affirm,  that 
the  first  petition  to  the  regent,  with  the  requests  annexed  to  it,  was 
presented  before  the  death  of  Mill.  But  in  addition  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  petition  seems  to  have  originated  from  a  new  cause 
of  complaint,  it  is  apparent  from  the  first  request,  that  when  it  was 
presented,  the  marriage  of  Mary  w^ith  the  dauphin  had  taken  place. 
Now,  this  did  not  happen  till  about  a  fortnight  after  Mill's  death. 
Buchanan,  and  the  other  historians,  are  therefore  right  in  dating  it 
after  the  martyrdom  of  Mill,  and  it  probably,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
Buchanan,  was  presented  towards  the  end  of  summer,  or  In  the  be- 
ginning of  winter. 
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mands.      Fortunately   for  them,   the   same   cause    CHAP, 
which  had  secured  to  them  so  great  a  degree  of  the  s 
royal  favour,  still  continued  to  operate.     Although 
the  marriage  of  Mary  had  taken  place,  the  firmness 
of   the   commissioners   had   defeated  the  insidious 
policy  of  the  French  court,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
solicit    from   parliament,    the    matrimonial   crown 
which  the  regent  was  anxious  to  place  on  the  head 
of  the  dauphin.     The  friends  of  the  Hamilton  fa- 
mily, the  primate,  and  as  many  of  the  clergy  as  he 
could  influence,  were  averse  to  tliis  measure ;  and 
as  the  queen  relied  very  much  upon  the  supporters 
of  the  new  religious  opinions,  she  could  not,  almost 
on  the  eve  of  a  meeting  of  the  estates,  incur  the 
hazard  of  oifending  the  reformers,   by  expressing 
her  real  sentiments,   or  even  by  leading   them  to 
suspi^ct  what  was  the  true  light  in  which  she  re- 
garded them.     Determined,  therefore,  to  yield  for 
the  moment,  she  not  only  received  their  address 
with  the  most  gracious  condescension,  but  she  ac- 
tually promised  to  protect  their  preachers,  until  par- 
liament should  have  taken  measures  with  respect  to 
them ;  and  she  permitted   them  to  perform  divine 
service  in  the  vulgar  tongue,   under  this  one  condi- 
tion, imposed  from  her  desire  to  avoid  tumults, 
that  they  would  not  assemble  publickly  in  Edinburgh 
or  Leith  *. 

*  Knox,  B.  ill.  p.  191,  192.  Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  119.  Bu- 
chanan, Lib.  xvi.  p.  si  1.  Caldenn'ood,  p.  5.  Burnet,  Vol.  II.  p.  409. 
Collier's  Ecclesiastical  Hist,  of  Britain,  Vol.  II,  p.  444.     Collier  has, 
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CHAP.  The  Congregation  received,  with  the  most  un- 
Vrf^v^r-^  feigned  gratitude,  this  favourable  reply.  Persuad. 
\558.  gj  Qf  j^gj.  friendly  disposition  towards  them,  enter- 
taining no  doubt  of  her  sincerity,  they  determined 
to  support  her  administration  ;  and,  in  compliance 
with  her  wishes,  they  prohibited  one  of  their 
teachers  from  following  his  intention  of  going  to 
Leith  *. 

The  regent's  determination,  guarded  as  it  anxi- 
ously was,  proved  highly  offensive  to  the  clergy ; 
and  notwithstanding  her  secret  assurances  that  she 
was  firmly  attached  to  their  interest,  and  would  em- 
brace the  first  proper  opportunity  of  promoting  it, 
they  expressed  the  most  violent  and  the  most  in- 
Similar  re-  cautious  resentment  f.     The  protestants,  however, 
Rented  to  an  couvinccd  of  the  gooduess  of  their  cause,  and  believ- 
ecciesiasti-  j^p;  that,  froni  the  popularity  which  they  enjoyed, 

cal  conven-      "  i     i  >  jjj 

tion.  they  had  little  to   dread  from  the  enmity  of  the 

church,  presented  to  an  ecclesiastical  convention 
which  met  in  Edinburgh,  the  same  requests,  or  re- 
quests nearly  the  same  with  those  which  they  had 
submitted  to  the  regent. 

Effect  of  Some  of  the  members  of  this  convention  were 
desirous,  that  the  proposals  made  to  them  should 
become  the  subject  of  conference  or  dispute,  and  to 

in  this  part  of  his  narration,  confounded  all  dates,  and  has,  of  course, 
■without  any  design,  given  a  very  inaccurate  account.  Heylin  has 
attributed  this  permission  of  the  regent  to  the  parhament. 

*  Knox,  p.  1 22.     Calderwood,  as  above. 

t  Knox,  Spottiswoode,  as  last  quoted.  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi. 
p.  SI!. 
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this,  in  general,  the  reformers  were  much  inclined  ; 
but  as  they  insisted  that  the  Scriptures  alone  should 
decide  the  controversy,  while  the  clergy  would  ad- 
mit only  the  canon  law,  or  the  decisions  of  coun- 
cils, and  claimed  for  themselves  the  privilege  of 
pronouncing  a  final  judgment,  that  is,  of  taking  the 
victory,  all  thoughts  of  adopting  this  scheme  were 
soon  abandoned.  There  seems,  however,  to  have 
existed,  in  the  convention,  some  desire  of  reconcili- 
ation— some  willingness  to  make  a  few  sacrifices,  in 
the  hope  of  preventing  the  protestants  from  pro- 
ceeding so  far  as  they  were  inclined  to  go  ;  for  it 
was  promised,  that  if  the  congregation  would  pre- 
serve the  mass — would  admit  the  existence  of  pur- 
gatory, and  would  offer  prayers  to  the  saints,  and 
for  the  souls  of  the  dead,  the  church  would  allow 
them  to  address  the  supreme  Being  in  the  language 
commonly  used,  and  in  that  language  to  perform 
the  services  connected  with  the  administration  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  *. 

What  effect  might  have  been  produced  by  such 
a  proposition,  at  the  commencement  of  the  refor- 
mation, it  is  not  easy  to  determine;  but  it  was  folly 
to  imagine,  that  any  good  consequences  could  now 
result  from  it.  The  protestants,  indeed,  were  so 
thoroughly  convinced  that  it  could  not  terminate 
division,  that  instead  of  returning  to  it  any  specific 

*  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  311.     Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  121.     Spottis- 
woode,  B.  iii.  p.  119.     Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  8. 
VOL,  II,  D 
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CHAP,    answer,  they  commissioned  Erskine  of  Dun  to  urge 
\^^^^^^^^  anew  their  claims  before  the  convention  *.     The 
1558.    patience  of  the  clergy  was  exhausted ;  they  did  not 
condescend  to  listen  to  him ;  but  loaded  him  with 
the  most  virulent  and  indecent  reproach  f. 
Parliament.      The  parliament,  which  the  regent  had  so  anxious- 
ly expected,  and  to  which  both  the  clergy  and  the 
reformers  had  looked  forward  with  no  small  solici- 
.    tude,  met  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  end  of  November. 
The  lords  of  the  Congregation,  still  fully  persuaded 
that  they  might  repose  with  confidence  on  the  pro- 
mises of  the  queen,  shewed  much  eagerness  in  pro- 
moting her  views  respecting  the  matrimonial  crown. 
That  they  might  not,  however,  lose  so  favourable 
an  opportunity  of  advancing  their  own  cause,  they 
presented  to  her  the  articles  which  they  wished  to 
Petition  of  receive  parliamentary  sanction.     They  were  led  to 
gregation.  adopt  this  method,  both  from  a  wish  to  testify  the 
highest  respect  for  the  regent,  and  from  the  belief 
that  she  would  take  an  active  part  in  procuring  for 
them  all  which  they  required  J.      These  articles 
were  of  the  greatest  importance,   containing  the 
leading  principles  by  which  the  protestants  in  Scot- 
land were  then  distinguished;  while  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  framed,  evinced  a  coolness  of 
deliberation,  which  is  at  all  times  the  best  security 

*  Spottiswoode,  B.  ili.  p.  119. 
f  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  312.    Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  8. 
%  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  124.    Caldcrwood's  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  p.  5. 
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for  accomplishing  the  most  arduous  attempts.    The 
lords  of  the  Congregation,  in  their  own  name,  and 
in  that  of  their  brethren,  earnestly  prayed  :   1.  That 
all  acts  of  parliament,   empowering  churchmen  to 
proceed  against  heretics,  might  be   abrogated   or 
suspended  till,  in  a  lawful  general  council,  the  con- 
troversies relating  to   religion  should  be  decided. 
2.  That,  in  the  meantime,  to  prevent  licentiousness 
of  opinion,  all  who  were  conceived  to  be  guilty  of 
heresy,  should  be  carried  before  a  temporal  judge, 
the  prelates  and  their  officers  having  only  the  power 
of  accusing  ;  that  an  authentic  copy  of  the  accusa- 
tion should  be  delivered  to  the  person  accused,  and 
a  competent  period  be  allowed  to  him  to  prepare 
his  defence.     3.  That  all  lawful  defences  should 
be  received  from  persons  accused  of  heresy,   and 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  object  to  witnesses, 
according   to    law.     4.  That   the  person  accused 
should  be  permitted  to  interpret  his  own  meaning, 
and  that  his  declaration  should  carry  more  weight 
than  the  deposition  of  any  witness  whatever ;  see- 
ing that  no  person  ought  to  suffer  for  religion, 
who  is  not  obstinate  in  his  ophilons.     Lastly,  That 
none  of  the  Congregation  should  be  condemned  for 
heresy,  unless  it  were  proved,  by  the  word  of  God, 
that  they  had  erred  from  the  faith  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  witnesseth  to  be  necessary  to  salvation  *. 

*  Knox,  B.  il.  p.  123,  124.  Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  119,  ItfO. 
Calderwood's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  5,  6.  Keith,  B.  i. 
ch.  8.     Heylla's  History  of  the  Presbyterians,  B.'tv.  p.  147. 
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CHAP.  When  the  regent  received  this  memorial,  she 
v.^»v^^^  affected  to  feel  much  earnestness  to  gain  the  great 
Proied-  o^^cts  kept  in  view  by  those  from  whom  it  pro- 
logs in  con-  ceeded.  She  expressed  ardent  zeal  for  the  relief 
it.  of  her  protestant  subjects  ;  but  fully  sensible  of  the 

delicate  and  perplexing  situation  in  which,  by  the 
production  of  such  a  paper  in  parliament,  she  would 
be  placed,  she  had  recourse  to  her  usual  expedient  to 
prevent  its  being  produced.  She  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  petitioners,  that  she  was  averse  to  any 
public  discussion  with  regard  to  it,  merely  from  the 
dread  that  the  exasperation  of  the  priesthood,  which 
would  thus  be  excited,  might  prevent  those  great 
political  arrangements  which  were  about  to  be  com- 
pleted ;  but  she  assured  them,  that  as  soon  as  these 
were  adjusted,  she  would  unequivocally  shew  her 
attachment  to  men,  who,  though  dissenting  from 
the  religion,  had  shewn  the  most  laudable  desire  to 
support  and  strengthen  the  government  of  their 
country  *. 

With  these  assurances,  the  lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion were  for  sometime  satisfied ;  but  at  length,  either 
suspecting  that  the  regent  was  not  sincere,  or  un- 
willing that  parliament  should  be  dissolved  without 
its  attention  being  at  all  directed  to  the  religious 
Protesta-  State  of  the  kingdom,  they  drew  up  a  protestation, 
in  which  they  not  only  enumerated  their  grievances, 

*  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  124.  Spottiswdode,  B.  iil.  p.  120.  Calder- 
wQod,  p.  6.  Heylin's  History  of  the  Presbyterians,  p.  147.  Keith, 
B.  1.  ch.  8. 
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but  turned  away  from  themselves  the  blame  of  any    CHAP, 
commotions  to  which  the  neglect  of  these  grievances  v^^^^^ 
might  eventually  give  rise.      The  protestation  is     i^^^- 
written  with  much  energy,  and  most  perspicuously 
developes  the  firmness,  the  expectations,  and  the 
rational  sentiments  of  those  by  whom  it  was  com- 
posed. 

*'  It  is  not  unknown  to  this  honourable  parlia- 
ment, what  controversy  is,  of  late  years,  arisen  be- 
twixt those  who  will  be  called  prelates  and  rulers 
of  the  church,  and  a  great  number  of  us,  the  nobi- 
lity and  commonality  of  this  realm,   for  the   true 
worshipping  of  God,  the  duty  of  ministers^  and  the 
right  administration  of  the  holy   sacraments ;  and 
how  we  have  complained  to  the  queen-regent,  that 
our  consciences  are  burdened  by  unprofitable  cere- 
monies,   and  we  are  compelled  to   endure  many 
idolatrous  abuses ;  that  such  as  take  on  them  eccle- 
siastical offices,  do  perform  no  part  of  the  duty 
which  is  required  of  true  ministers,  and  that  we  and 
our  brethren  are  most  unjustly  oppressed  by  their 
usurped  authority.     We  also  suppose  it  to  be  suffi- 
ciently known,  that  v/e  were  of  mind,  at  this  present 
parliament,  to  seek  redress  of  these  enormities ;  but 
considering   that  the  troubles  of  the  time  do  not 
suffer  such  a  reformation,  as  we,  by  the  warrant 
of  God*s  word,  do  require,  we  are  enforced  to  de- 
lay that  which  we  most  earnestly  desire.     Yet,  lest 
our  silence  should  give  occasion  to  our  adversaries 
to  think  that  we  repent  of  our  former  intentions, 
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we  cannot  cease  to  protest  for  remedy,  against 
that  most  unjust  tyranny  which  we  heretofore  most 
patiently  have  sustained.  Therefore,  first,  we  pro- 
test, that  seeing  we  cannot  obtain  a  just  reformation, 
according  to  God's  word,  that  it  be  lawful  to  us  to 
use  ourselves  in  matters  of  religion  and  conscience, 
as  we  must  answer  unto  God,  until  such  time  as 
our  adversaries  be  able  to  prove  themselves  the  true 
ministers  of  Christ's  church,  and  purge  themselves  of 
such  crimes  as  we  have  already  laid  to  their  charge; 
offering  ourselves  to  prove  the  same,  whensoever  the 
sacred  authority  shall  please  to  give  us  audience. 
Secondly,  we  protest,  that  neither  we  nor  any  other 
that  godly  wish  to  join  with  us  in  the  true  faith, 
which  is  grounded  upon  the  invincible  word  of  God, 
shall  incur  any  danger  of  life  or  lands,  or  other 
political  pains,  for  not  observing  such  acts  as  have 
passed  heretofore  in  favour  of  our  adversaries,  or 
for  violating  such  rites  as  have  been  invented  by 
men  without  the  commandment  of  God.  "We, 
thirdly,  protest,  that  if  any  tumult  or  uproar,  shall 
arise  amongst  the  members  of  the  realm,  for  the 
diversity  of  religion,  and  if  it  shall  chance,  that 
abuses  be  violently  reformed,  the  crime  be  not  im- 
puted to  us,  who  now  do  most  humbly  seek,  that 
all  things  may  be  reformed  by  order ;  but,  that 
whatsoever  inconvenience  may  arise,  for  want  of 
timely  redress,  the  same  may  be  imputed  to  those 
that  will  not  now  hearken  to  our  petitions  for  refor- 
mation.   And,  Ust,  we  protest,  that  these  our  re- 
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quests,  proceeding  from  conscience,  do  tend  to  no    chap. 
other  end  but  to  the  reformation  of  abuses  in  reli-  \^^J^^ 
gion;  most  humbly  beseeching  the  sacred  authority,     *^^®* 
to  think  of  us  as  faithful  and  obedient  subjects,  and 
to  take  us  under  their  protection,  keeping  that  im« 
partiality,  which  becometh  God*s  lieutenants  to  use 
towards  those  that,  in  his  name,  do  call  for  de- 
fence against  cruel  oppressors  and  blood-thirsty  ty- 
rants *." 

There  is,  in  this  solemn  declaration,  a  vigour  and  Remarks 
an  elevation  of  sentiment,  which  shew,  very  strik-  °"  **' 
ingly,  how  powerful  an  effect  the  reformation, 
combined  with  the  circumstances  which  attended 
it,  had  already  produced  upon  those  who  adopted 
its  principles.  Only  a  short  time  had  elapsed  from 
the  period,  when  the  great  body  of  the  people  bent 
under  the  yoke  of  feudal  slavery — when  most  of  the 
nobility,  delighting  in  rude  splendour,  or  indulging 
in  savage  licentiousness,  were  sunk  in  the  most  de- 
plorable ignorance.  But  we  trace  here  a  strong 
sense  of  the  rights  of  men — an  union  of  interest  be- 
tween different  classes  of  the  community,  which  had 
been  before  unknown  ;  a  resolute  determination  to 
assert  liberty  of  conscience,  conjoined,  however, 
with  the  utmost  desire  to  submit  to  the  established 
government,  where  submission  was  not  a  crime, 

*  Knox,  ^B.  ii.  p.  124,  125.  Spottiswoode,  B.  Hi.  p.  120.  CaU 
derwood's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  6.  Burnet's  History 
of  the  Reformation  in  England,  Vol.  II.  p.  409.  Heylin's  History  of 
the  Presbyterians,  B.  iy.  p«  155,  156, 
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and  to  avoid  those  tumults  which  their  ancestors 
would  have  considered  it  as  honourable  to  excite. 
1558.  Amidst  all  the  wretchedness  which  an  erroneously 
directed  love  of  liberty  has  unhappily  occasioned, 
it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  liberty  is  the 
most  precious  of  blessings ;  that  to  it  we  are  in- 
debted for  whatever  is  great  and  good  in  the  hu- 
man character ;  that  it  calls  into  exercise  those 
feelings,  and  awakens  those  desires,  which  lead  to 
the  cultivation  of  science,  and  to  the  improvement 
of  the  noblest  arts ;  that,  although  it  has  been  associ- 
ated with  looseness  in  moral  and  religious  sentiments, 
it  naturally  tends  to  invigorate  virtue,  to  impress  upon 
the  mind  the  importance  and  the  beauty  of  true  re- 
ligion. There  is  a  tranquillity  which  the  unresist- 
ed arm  of  despotism  often  creates ;  but  it  is  the 
tranquillity  of  the  tomb,  from  which  we  shrink  with 
horror.  Who  does  not  prefer  to  this  the  contem- 
plation of  men  struggling  for  freedom,  asserting 
that  independence,  without  which  the  dignity  of 
our  species  is  degraded  or  destroyed. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  protestation,  that  they 
who  formed  it  were  aware,  that  the  continuance  of 
the  system  of  persecution  would  involve  the  coun- 
try in  the  calamities  of  civil  war  ;  and  by  the  anxie- 
ty which  they  expressed,  that  those  calamities  should 
not  be  imputed  to  them,  they  plainly  signified,  that 
they  considered  it  as  a  duty,  the  neglect  of  which 
would  be  infamous,  not  to  avoid  a  contest  by  any 
compliance  which  would  endanger  their  religion, 
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or  expose  to  ecclesiastical  t}Tanny  those  by  whom    chap. 
that  religion  was  professed. 


After  the  protestation  was  read  in  parliament,  the  '^5*- 
lords  of  the  Congregation  requested  that  it  might 
be  inserted  in  the  records  of  that  assembly.  This 
was  refused ;  and  indeed  it  could  not  have  been 
granted  without  giving  the  countenance  of  parlia- 
ment to  demands  striking  at  the  foundation  of  laws, 
wliich,  for  many  ages,  had  been  in  force  in  Scotland. 
The  regent,  however,  declared  that  she  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  justice  of  the  claims — that  she 
would  keep  them  in  her  recollection,  and  would 
use  every  effort  to  bring  the  disputes  which  were 
now  so  keenly  agitated,  to  a  happy  termination.* 

Her  great  object  of  obtaining  for  the  dauphin  the  Regent  be- 
matrimonial  crown  being  at  length,  notv;?ithstanding  cSiyhos- 
the  opposition  of  Arran,  who  protested  against  it,  '^'^  *°  ^^^ 
accomplished,  the  political  motives  which  had  in- 
duced her  to  be  lenient  to  the  protestants  were  des- 
troyed.     It  is,  therefore,  not  improbable,  that  her 
prejudices  in  favour  of  the  church  would  alone  hav& 
soon  given  to  her  administration,  in  so  far  as  it  re- 
lated to  them,  a  new  direction ;  but  other  powerful 
causes  contributed  to  alienate  her  from  them,  and 
to  determine  her  to   adopt  that  fatal  policy,  from 
which  so  much  suffering  and  wretchedness  resulted 
to  Scotland. 

*  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  124.    Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  120.     Calderwood^ 
p.  6.    Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  8. 
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Her  brothers,  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Car- 
dinal of  Lorrain,  eminent  for  insinuation,  address, 
1558.  ^j^jj  talents,  had  succeeded  in  establishing  unbound- 
ed influence  over  the  French  court — had  banished 
from  it  the  wisest  and  the  most  attached  counsellors 
of  their  sovereign.  The  marriage  of  their  niece 
with  the  dauphin  enlarged  their  ambition,  and  the 
Kov.  17.  death  of  Mary  Queen  of  England  suggested  to  them 
schemes,  the  accomplishment  of  which  would  have 
gratified  equally  their  love  of  power,  and  their  zeal 
for  the  catholic  faith. 

The  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  English  crown, 
opposed  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  influence  of  the  church.  That 
princess,  who,  during  her  sister's  reign,  had  acted 
with  the  most  consummate  prudence,  avowed,  soon 
after  her  elevation  to  the  throne,  her  partiality  for 
the  reformed  religion,  and  her  resolution  to  esta- 
blish it  in  her  dominions.  She  had  been  called  to 
sway  the  sceptre  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  parlia- 
ment—had succeeded  in  gaining  the  affections  of 
the  great  part  of  her  subjects,  and  had  already  be- 
gun to  display  the  talents  by  which  her  future  reign 
was  so  eminently  distinguished.  From  all  these 
causes,  the  house  of  Guise  entertained  towards  her 
the  most  inveterate  enmity ;  and  they  resolved  to 
disturb  her  tranquillity  or  to  endanger  her  throne. 
For  this  purpose,  they  suggested  to  Henry,  King  of 
France,  that  the  Queen  of  Scotland  should  lay  claim 
to  the  sovereignty  of  England,  and  that  she  and 
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the  dauphin  her  husband  should  assume  the  title  CHAP, 
and  use  the  arms  of  the  monarchs  of  that  country  *.  v^^s^ 
As  this  offensive  claim  could  be  realized  only  by  ^^^^• 
force,  the  most  effectual  mode  of  employing  it  was 
to  take  advantage  of  their  influence  in  Scotland, 
and  to  unite,  with  what  troops  could  be  raised  t^ere, 
succours  from  France.  It  was  apparent,  however, 
that  so  long  as  the  reformation  was  countenanced 
or  tolerated  in  Scotland,  they  who  adhered  to  it 
would  resist  every  attempt  to  make  war  upon  a 
princess,  who  was  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  the 
protestant  faith.  It  became  thus  with  the  family  of 
Guise,  a  matter  both  of  policy  and  of  religious 
principle,  to  let  loose  against  the  Scotish  reformers 
the  horrors  of  persecution.  Perhaps  the  for- 
midable influence  which  these  reformers  had  ac- 
quired, rather  accelerated  the  measures  taken  a- 
gainst  them;  because  it  was  hoped  that  the  struggle, 
which  would  probably  ensue  from  opposing  them, 
would  afford  a  plausible  pretext  for  sending  a  French 
army  into  Scotland,  and  would  thus  render  more 
successful  that  attack  upon  Elizabeth,  of  which, 
amidst  all  the  negotiations  at  Cambray,  amidst  the 
numerous  professions  of  amity  used  by  the  sove- 
reigns, and  the  actual  conclusion  of  treaties  of  peace 

*  Leslie,  de  Rebus  Gestis  Scotorum,  Lib.  x.  p.  503.  Sir  James 
Melviil's  Memoirs,  p.  23.  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvl.  p.  312.  Very  satis- 
factory information  respecting  the  views  of  the  house  of  Guise,  with 
regard  to  Elizabeth,  may  be  found  in  a  letter  from  Dr  Wotton  to 
Secretary  Cecil,  dated  from  Brussels,  9th  January  lSS9f  incerted  ig 
Dr  Forbes's  transACtioas  of  Elizabeth. 
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ci^P.  between  England  and  France,  and  between  England 
^N/^^  and  iScotland,  the  insincere  and  profligate  uncles  of 
1.558.  j^2LYj  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight*. 
1559.  When  the  resolution  to  hold  up  Mary  as  the 
rival  of  Elizabeth  was  fully  matured,  Bettancourt,  a 
confidential  agent,  was  dispatched  from  France  to 
the  queen-regent,  to  unfold  to  her  the  policy 
which  she  was  now  required  to  adopt.  He  was  in- 
structed to  announce  to  her,  that  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain  had  resolved  no  longer  to  tolerate 
the  enemies  of  the  church,  and  that  she  must  con- 
cur in  the  execution  of  the  scheme  for  effectuating 
this  object ;  an  object  so  congenial  to  the  wishes  and 
the  principles  of  all  who  venerated  the  claims,  and 
acquiesced  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Roman  pontiff-j*. 
The  affection  and  the  respect  which  she  enter- 
tained for  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorrain,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  considerable 
effect  upon  her  mind ;  but  they  did  not  trust  solely 
to  these  natural  feehngs.  Their  injunctions  were 
most  positive,  and  they  even  threatened  to  withdraw 
from  her  their  support,  if  she  hesitated  to  obey 
them  J. 

She  was  much  agitated  by  the  situation  in  which 
she  was  placed.     Although  attached,  by  education 

*  Full  information  respecting  the  negociatioii^  at  Cambray,  and  the 

peace  which  was  in  consequence  concluded,  may  be  found  by  consult* 

ing  Forbes's  account  of  the  public  transactions  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

Sir  James  Melvil's  Memoirs,  Rapin,  Vol.  II.,  Stowe's  Annals,  Cam- 

■  den's  Annals,  and  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation  in  England. 

t  Sir  James  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  23,  24.  J  Ibid.  p.  -'4, 
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and  conviction,  to  the  religion  of  Rome,  the  frequent  cuA?. 
communications  which  she  had  held  with  the  pro-  iJ!''^ 
testants,  had  diminished  her  prejudices  against  them ;  1550. 
and  without  a  total  disregard  of  principle,  without 
obliterating  from  her  memory  the  most  solemn  and 
explicit  promises,  it  was  impossible'  for  her  to  dwell 
upon  the  projected  change  in  her  administration, 
without  emotions  of  shame  and  of  anguish.  Pos- 
sessed of  an  excellent  understanding,  she  had  appre- 
ciated, much  more  justly  than  her  brothers  could  do, 
the  strength  and  the  spirit  of  those  whom  they 
wished  her  to  oppress.  She  saw  numberless  diffi- 
culties to  be  surmounted  in  carrying  their  views  into 
execution  ;  and  the  real  anxiety  which  she  felt  for 
the  happiness  of  her  people,  must  have  made  her 
shrink  from  becoming  the  instrument  of  interrupt- 
ing domestic  peace,  and  of  ruining  the  prosperity 
which  she  had  laboured  to  promote.  She  accor* 
dingly  remonstrated  with  her  brothers ;  represented 
to  them  the  consequences  which  she  apprehended 
from  driving  the  protestants  to  despair ;  but  infa- 
tuated by  ambition,  and  impatient  of  counsel  which 
tended  to  limit  or  to  annihilate  their  plans  of  ag- 
grandizement, they  insisted  that  she  should  follow 
the  line  of  conduct  which  they  had  so  unwisely  and 
so  imperiously  prescribed.* 

Unwilling  to  involve  herself  in  a  dispute  with  the 
court  of  France,  she  had  not  fortitude  or  inclination 

*  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  24.  Memoires  de  Michel  de  Castelngji,  apud 
Jebb,  in  his  work  entitled,  De  Vita  et  Pebus  Gestis  Serenissimje  Prin- 
cipis  Marise  Scotorum  Reginse,  &c.  Edition  1525,  Vol.  IJ.  p.  446. 
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to  adhere  to  her  own  sentiments.  She  immediately 
altered  her  deportment  to  the  reformers ;  and  acted 
1559.  towards  them  with  a  haughtiness  and  a  contemptu- 
ous severity,  which  too  plainly  showed  that  they 
could  no  longer  hope  for  her  support  *. 

She  could  not,  however,  at  once  cast  aside  all 
appearance  of  wishing  to  compose  the  dissensions 
which  she  had  pledged  herself  that  she  would  endea- 
vour to  remove.  She  attempted,  by  mingling  gaie- 
ty with  social  intercourse,  to  withdraw  the  minds  of 
the  nobility  from  the  subjects  by  which  they  had 
been  so  powerfully  agitated ;  and  when  this  had  no 
effect  in  diminishing  the  ardent  zeal  which  she  was 
An  Assem-  eager  to  extinguish,  she  summoned  an  assembly 
cierEry*^^  of  the  most  learned  and  most  respectable  of  the 
clergy,  probably  from  the  desire  that,  in  throwing 
off  the  mask,  she  might  appear  to  be  guided  by 
anxiety  to  defend  the  decrees  of  men  so  fully  com- 
petent to  enlighten  her  conscience  and  to  regulate 
her  faithf.  This  convocation  met  in  the  beginning 
March  2.  of  March. 

The  protestants,  unwilling  to  believe  that  they 
were  completely  excluded  from  the  royal  favour, 
and  desirous  to  embrace  every  proper  occasion  of 
urging  their  demands,  presented  to  the  regent  what 
they  entitled  the   first  articles,  probably  meaning 

*  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  312.  Knox,  p.  126.  Spottlswoode,  p.  120. 
Calderwood,  p.  6.     Holinshed's  Chronicle,  Vol.  II.  p.  288,  289. 

f  Leslie,  de  Rebus  Gestis  Scotorum,  Lib.  x.  p.  504.  Keith,  B.  ii. 
ch.  8. 
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the  essential  principles  of  reformation*.    These  she    chap. 
transmitted  by  the  Earl  of  liuntly,  for  the  con-  \^^,^ 
sideration  of  the  convention.     They  contained  the     i^ss. 

••  First  Ar- 

requests  which  had  been  before  made  to  the  queen,  ticicsof  Re 
but  several  new  ones  were  added,  which,  as  has 
been  observed,  some  of  our  historians  erroneously 
represent  as  having  formed  a  part  of  the  first 
petition.  The  chief  addition  related  to  the  elec- 
tion of  bishops  and  of  parish  priests.  The  Con- 
gregation insisted  that  the  former  should  be  elect- 
ed with  the  consent  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
diocese,  the  latter  with  the  consent  of  the  parish- 
ioners. They  again  entreated  that  prayers  might 
be  said,  and  the  sacraments  administered,  in  the 
vulgar  tongue ;  that  incumbents,  not  qualified  to  dis- 
charge their  duty,  might  be  removed  ;  and  then  re- 
cuiTed  to  what  was  the  constant  theme  of  the  ad- 
versaries, and  what  was  most  deeply  lamented  by 
the  candid  and  enlightened  friends  of  the  church — 
the  indecent  and  excessive  immorality  of  the  priest- 
hood f.  The  synod  debated  upon  the  articles  thus 
submitted  to  them  j  but  assured  that  the  church 
would  now  receive  the  full  support  of  government, 

*  Leslie,  Lib.  x.  p.  504. 

f  That  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  were  most  irregular  in  their 
conduct,  the  open  accusations  of  the  reformers,  and  the  numerous  in- 
junctions of  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  place  beyond  a  doubt.  In  looking 
over  the  papers  belonging  to  the  family  of  Dun,  which  Mr  Erskine, 
the  representative  of  that  family,  most  politely  permitted  me  to  in- 
spect, I  found  one,  entitled,  "  Counsall  of  the  Deyne  and  Chapter  of 
Abirdene  to  my  Lord  Bischoppe,"  dated  5th  January  1558-9.  It  is 
written  in  x  very  old  hand,  but  having,  through  the  kindness  of  Pro- 
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CHAP,  and  sanguine  in  their  expectations  of  the  efficacy  of 
^^,y^^^  the  league,  which  the  most  powerful  continental 
1559.  sovereigns  had  formed  for  extinguishing  the  light 
of  the  reformation,  they  returned  an  answei*,  which 
they  must  have  known  not  to  be  calculated  to  re- 
store peace.  They  retracted  even  what,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  the  synod  of  the  former  year  had 
promised  to  permit ;  declaring  that  they  could  not 
consent  to  the  use  of  any  language  but  the  Latin 
in  the  public  prayers,  as  it  had  been  appointed  by 
the  church,  under  the  most  severe  penalties,  and 
could  not  be  altered  without  violating  the  majesty 
of  God.  With  respect  to  the  election  of  bishops 
and  pastors,  they  decreed  that  the  injunctions  of 
the  canon  law  must  be  observed ;  and,  with  consi- 
derable art,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  sugges* 
tion  of  the  regent,  they  fortified  this  decree,  by  ad- 
ding, that  as  the  election  of  prelates  was  a  privilege 
belonging  to  the  crown,  requiring,  in  order  to  its 
being  exercised,  only  the  approbation  of  the  pope, 

fessor  Stuart  of  the  Marischall  College,  Aberdeen,  got  It  transcribed, 
it  appeared  that  it  had  been  communicated  to  Bishop  Keith,  and  had 
actually  been  published  by  him  among  the  papers  prefixed  to  his  His- 
tor)-.  As,  however,  it  is  an  authentic  and  a  very  curious  document, 
shewing,  from  authority  which  cannot  be  disputed,  the  state  of  clerical 
morals,  and  the  great  cause  which  excited  the  anxiety  of  the  church 
to  amend  them  ;  as  from  the  place  assigned  to  it  by  Keith,  it  is  often 
overlooked  ;  and  as  Professor  Stuart's  copy  is,  I  have  reason  to  think, 
very  accurate,  I  have  inserted  the  paper  in  the  Appendix,  No.  III. 
with  several  remarks.  Intended  to  shew  what  conclusions  may  be  fairly 
deduced  from  It,  with  regard  to  the  moral  situation  of  the  clergy,  and. 
the  progress  which  had  than  been  made  by  the  reformers. 
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to  determine  any  thing  in  opposition  thereto,  at  a  CIUP. 
time  when  the  queen  was  so  young,  would  be  a 
piece  of  very  high  indiscretion  and  insolence — a  trea- 
sonable encroachment  upon  the  royal  prerogative. 
As  to  the  reformation  of  the  clergy,  they  coldly, 
and  in  general  terms,  resolved  that  the  decrees  of 
the  council  of  Trent  should  be  put  in  force  *. 

The  regent  now  threw  aside  all  reserve.     She  March, 
had  succeeded  in  regaining  the   affections  of  the  condua  of 
clergy,  and  she  fulfilled  the  assurances  which  she  ^^^  "^^sen^* 
had  constantly,  though  secretly,  given  to  them,  by 
defending  the  rash,  and  even  ludicrous  decisions 
which  they  had  not  scrupled  to  pronounce.    When 
we  compare  the  violence  which  she  so   soon  mani- 
fested, with  her  former  prudence  and  moderation, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  her  inconsist- 
ency.    Necessity  might  have  compelled  her  to  arm 
against  the  protestants,  to  shut  her  ear  to  all  their 
solicitations  for  indulgence,  to  every  measure  which 

*  Leslie,  Lib.  x.  p.  504,  505.  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  Vol.  II. 
p.  289.  Ktith,  B.  i.  ch.  viii.  upon  the  authority  of  Leslie.  None  of 
our  other  historians,  with  the  exception  of  Pitscottie,  have  mention- 
ed the  proceedings  of  this  assembly  ;  but  upon  Leslie  and  Holinshed 
we  may  rely  with  confidence,  particularly  on  the  former,  who  had 
the  best  means  of  information.  Lindsay's  account  of  the  proceedings 
is  different  from  that  of  Leslie,  which  upon  every  account  is  to  be 
preferred.  Pitscottie,  p.  202. — He  confirms  what  has  been  said  above 
of  the  motives  by  which  the  clergy  were  influenced.  Hailes's  Histo- 
rical Memorials  of  Scotish  councils,  p.  38.  From  the  same  inad- 
vertence already  noticed,  his  lordship  says,  that  this  council  sat  for 
more  than  a  year ;  it  sat  only  a  few  weeks, 

VOL.  II.  K 
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CHAP,  could  promote  or  secure  their  liberty.  Even  this, 
-^N^^  however,  she  might  have  done  without  that  inde- 
1559.  cency  of  insult,  by  which  she  seemed  anxious  to 
increase  irritation.  If  we  suppose  that  she  was  ever 
sincere  in  her  desire  to  conciliate  them,  in  the  num- 
berless promises  which  she  gave  to  them,  we  must 
attribute  her  sudden  and  unexpected  vehemence  of 
opposition  to  her  dread,  lest  the  partiality  to  them, 
which  she  was  conscious  that  she  had  felt,  might  be 
suspected  and  condemned  by  her  brothers.  If  she 
was  following  her  real  inclinations,  which  policy 
alone  had  disguised  or  suspended,  we  must,  in  de- 
testation of  her  hyprocrisy,  extinguish  the  admira- 
tion with  which  many  of  her  professions,  and  a  great 
part  of  her  administration,  would  otherwise  most 
justly  have  been  contemplated. 

The  Congregation  soon  perceived  that  she  had 
finally  deserted  them.  She  issued  a  proclamation, 
commanding  all  classes  of  men  to  conform  to  the 
Roman  catholic  religion,  to  resort  daily  to  mass, 
and  to  make  confession  to  the  priests.  She  inform- 
ed several  of  the  protesrant  lords  that  they  must 
desert  their  principles,  shewing  them  her  commis- 
sion from  France,  and  pointing  out  to  them  the 
danger  of  disobedience  *.  She  issued  rigorous  in- 
junctions, respecting  the  celebration  of  Easter  ;  in- 
quired how  these  were  observed  ;  and  she  summon- 
ed the  most  eminent  of  the  reformed  preachers  to 
appear  before  a  parliament  to  be  held  at  Stirling, 

*  Sir  James  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  2i. 
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that  they  might  answer  the  accusations  which  would    chap. 
be  brought  against  them  *.  v^^^..^^ 

This  must  have  been  perceived  to  be  an  act  of  ,,^^^9-, 

'^  ,  May  10th. 

hostility,  but  the  protestant  leaders  were  anxious  to 
soften  the  antipathy  with  which  she  now  regarded 
them.     They  commissioned  the  Earl  of  Glencalrn  Modera- 
and  Sir  Hugh  Campbell,  sheriff  of  Ayr,    to  wait  firmness 
upon  her,  and  to  entreat  that  she  would  not  molest  [fstanu '^°' 
their  ministers  unless  they  could  be   charged  with 
preaching  false  doctrine,  or  with  acting  inconsist- 
ently with  the  sanctity   which  became  their  office, 
and  with  the  submission  which  they  owed  to  go- 
I'ernmentf.      Nothing    could  be   more  moderate 
than  this  request ;  nothing  more  respectful  than  the 
manner  in  which   It  was    presented.      But  what 
should  have  conciliated,   produced  quite  a  different  ^ 

effect.     Determined  upon  persecution,  she  listened 

*  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  126.  Spottiswoode,  B.  iil.  p.  121.  Burnet's 
Hist,  of  tlie  Reformation  in  Eng.  Vol.  II.  p.  410.  Leslie,  de  Rebus 
Gestis  Scotorum,  Lib.  x.  p.  505.  Calderwood,  p.  7.  Holinshed's 
Chronicle,  Vol.  II.  p.  289.  Leslie  and  Holinshed  from  him,  say,  that 
Knox  was  included  in  the  summons,  which  could  not  be  the  case,  as 
he  had  not  yet  returned  from  Geneva. 

f  Buchanan  represents  the  summons  to  the  ministers  as  having 
been  issued  after  this  deputation ;  but  it  is  apparent  that  Glencairn 
and  Campbell  chiefly  pled  the  cause  of  the  ministers  ;  which  would 
have  been  unnecessary,  had  no  particular  act  been  directed  against 
them.  Knox  fully  explains  this.  They  were  summoned  before  the 
deputation,  but  the  regent,  alarmed  at  the  effect  of  the  summons,  con- 
sented to  delay  it.  It  was  renewed,  however,  soon  after,  in  conse- 
quence of  intelligence  from  Perth.  Compare  Buch.  Lib.  xvl.  p.  313, 
and  Keith,  B.  L  ch.  viii.  p.  82.  with  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  226.  Most  of 
the  other  historians  speak  only  of  the  summons  first  issued. 
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CHAP,  with  the  utmost  impatience  to  the  representation  of 
'^^^^J-'i^  the  commissioners ;  and  when  it  was  concluded,  she, 
1559.  y^i(\^  much  rashness  and  passion,  exclaimed,  "  That 
in  spite  of  all  which  they  could  do,  their  ministers 
should  be  banished  Scotland,  although  they  preach- 
ed as  soundly  as  St  Paul  had  done."  By  men,  under 
the  influence  of  the  most  ardent  religious  zeal,  this 
reply,  which  was  irreverent  as  it  was  unwise,  must 
have  been  heard  with  the  deepest  abhorrence.  They, 
however,  preserved  the  calmness  which  the  nature 
of  their  situation  rendered  so  important,  and  re- 
minded her  of  those  promises  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
testants,  which  she  had  so  often  and  so  recently 
made.  This  increased  her  irritation.  Unable  to 
disown  what  multitudes  had  heard,  she  answered 
with  a  disingenuity  which  politicians  often  most 
erroneously  confound  with  prudence.  That  the 
promises  of  princes  should  not  be  urged  upon  them 
when  they  could  not  conveniently  fulfil  them. 
Although  farther  solicitation,  or  farther  argument, 
was  vain,  Glencairn  and  his  friend  did  not  shrink 
from  their  duty ;  they,  on  their  part,  conclud- 
ed this  most  remarkable  conference  with  these  im- 
pressive and  prophetic  words :  "  If  you  have  re- 
solved to  keep  no  faith  with  your  subjects,  we  will 
renounce  our  allegiance,  and  leave  you  to  reflect 
upon  the  calamities  which  will  thus  be  entailed  on 
Effect  the  country.**  This  manly  language  struck  her 
regent  ^  ^^^h  amazement.  She  instantly  changed  her  tone, 
and  dismissed  the  commissioners  with  an  assurance 
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that  she  would  advise,  and  would  yet  labour  to 
remedy,  in  the  most  peaceable  and  effectual  manner, 
the  evils  of  which  they  complained  *.  *^^^' 

It  now  required  little  penetration  to  discern,  that 
the  lords  of  the  Congregation  would  be  compelled 
to  seek  redress  by  the  sword ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  matters  visibly  hastened  to  the  extremity, 
which  a  wise  and  lenient  government  would,  with 
the  utmost  anxiety,  have  exerted  itself  to  avoid. 
The  friends  of  the  reformation,  restrained  by  con- 
scientious motives  from  obeying  the  proclamation  in 
favour  of  the  established  religion,  resolved  not  to 
desert  their  ministers,  who  had  strengthened  these 
motives.  In  the  town  of  Perth,  they  openly  pro-  Proceed 
fessed  the  new  tenets ;  their  preachers  enforced  them  pfi^, 
in  public  assemblies,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Scotish  protestant  church  was  there  actually  laid. 
When  an  account  of  this  was  transmitted  to  the 
regent,  she  resigned  herself  to  the  violence  of  pas- 
sion. She  regarded  the  contumacy  which  thus  was  Regent 
exhibited,  as  the  first  step  to  rebellion,  and  she  was°  ^" 
convinced  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  taking  the 
strongest  measures  for  asserting  her  authority,  and 
crushing  those  whom  she  considered  as  guilty  of 
setting  it  at  defiance.  She  immediately  ordered 
Lord  Ruthven,  the  provost  or  chief  magistrate  of 
Perth,  to  suppress  the  meetings  of  the  protestants  j 

*  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  312.  Knox,  B.  il.  p.  126.  Spottis- 
woode,  B.  Hi.  p.  121.  Burnet's  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  Vol.  IL 
p.  410.    Collier's  Ecclesiastical  Hist,  of  Britain,  VoL  II.  p.  446,  447. 
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aftd  when  he  represented  the  difficulty  of  doing  it, — 
offering  to  inflict  any  punishment  upon  the  violators 
1559*  of  law,  but  pointing  out  the  impossibility  of  com- 
pelling conscience, — far  from  being  warned  by  the 
honest  declaration,  she,  with  much  warmth,  insi- 
nuated that  he  was  not  sufficiently  devoted  to  his 
sovereign ;  and  threatened,  that  both  he  and  the 
persons  whom  she  wished  him  to  persecute,  should 
soon  repent  of  what  they  had  done  *.  Not  de- 
terred by  his  unexpected  refusal  to  obey  her  com- 
mands, she  ordered  Methven,  who  had  been  very 
successful  in  increasing  the  number  of  protestants 
in  Dundee,  to  be  apprehended  ;  and  she  renewed 
her  efforts  to  prevail  upon  the  inhabitants  of  those 
towns  most  devoted  to  the  reformation,  to  counte- 
nance by  their  presence  the  celebration  of  mass. 
When  she  failed  in  both  these  schemes,  for  Meth- 
ven, upon  being  informed  of  what  was  intended 
against  him,  had  left  Dundee,  her  indignation  was 
heightened,  and  she  again  summoned  all  the  most 
distinguished  protestant  teachers  to  appear  at  Stir- 
ling f. 

The  lords  of  the  Congregation  made  another 
attempt  to  disarm  her  resentment,  and  to  prevent 
the  persecution  of  their  preachers  ;  but  when  they 
found  it  totally  ineffectual,  they  came  to  the  reso- 

*  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  126.  Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  121.  Buchan. 
Lib.  xvi.  p.  313.  Burnet,  Vol.  II.  410  Heylin's  Hist,  of  the  Prei- 
byterians,  B.  iv.  p.  1 56.    Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  8. 

"t"  Knox  and  Buchanan,  as  last  quoted.  Calderwood's  Hist,  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  p.  7. 
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lution  of  attending  the  ministers  to  Stirling,  and  of    CHAP, 
giving  to  them  all  the  support  which   the  counte-  v^^-^ 
nance  and  attachment  of  a  very  numerous  and  re-      '^^^* 
spectable  part  of  the  community  could  extend  to 
them.     For  this  purpose,  numbers  from  the  counties 
of  Angus  and  Mearns,  and  particularly  from  the 
town  of  Dundee,    repaired  to  Perth.     They  went 
without  arms,  and  probably  without  the  least  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  to  hostilities.     Eager  to  prevent  Erskine 
any  misrepresentation  of  their  conduct,  Erskine  of  ,e„t  "^  j^gj,. 
Dun,  whose  zeal  for  the  reformed  faith  was  en- 
grafted upon  the  warmest  loyalty  to  his  sovereign, 
was  sent  to  the  regent,   to  prevent  her  from  being 
alarmed  at  the  approach  of  such   a  concourse  of 
people,  and  to  explain  to  her  what  was  their  object 
in  assembling  *. 

She  listened  with  much  attention  to  the  repre- 
sentation which  he  made  to  her ;  and  fully  sensible 
of  the  fervent  attachment  of  the  multitude  to  the 
instructors  by  whom  they  were  directed  ;  aware  that 
if,  in  the  presence  of  their  followers,  these  instruc- 
tors were  condemned  or  punished,   the  most  disas- 

*  Buchanan  states,  that  the  queen,  alarmed  at  the  multitude,  sent 
for  Erskine,  wlio  had  great  influence  over  the  Congregation,  to  solicit 
that  he  would  disperse  tliem  ;  and  Spottiswoode  rather  countenances 
this  opinion.  I  agree,  however,  with  Knox  and  Keith,  in  thinking  that 
Erskine  was  sent  by  tlie  Congregation.  This  was  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  their  conduct :  Knox  could  scarcely  be  mistaken  with 
respect  to  the  fact ;  and  in  every  point  of  view,  indeed,  it  is  more  pro- 
bable than  the  other  account.  Compare  Ivnox,  p.  127,  and  Keith 
p.  83,  with  Buchanan,  p.  313.  and  Spottiswoode,  p.  121,  Sec  also 
Calderwood,  p.  7.  and  Pitscottle,  p.  202. 
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1559. 
Her  dissi- 
mulation. 


trous  excesses  might  be  apprehended  ;  she  consi- 
dered it  as  prudent  to  have  recourse  to  dissimula- 
tion. She  accordingly  gave  the  most  explicit  as- 
surances, that,  if  the  people  would  peaceably  dis- 
perse, she  would  relinquish  her  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding against  the  preachers,  and  would  imme- 
diately make  such  regulations,  as  would  convince 
them  that  she  was  again  solicitous  to  secure  to 
them  the  protection  which  she  had  so  long  permit- 
ted them  to  enjoy*. 

Erskine  had  no  doubt  of  her  sincerity.  He  im- 
mediately wrote  to  the  chief  men  of  his  party,  ac- 
quainting them  with  her  friendly  determination,  and 
requesting  them  to  comply  with  what  she  had  re- 
quired. When  we  consider  the  decided  and  offen- 
sive manner  in  which  she  had  abandoned  the  pro- 
testants,  we  can  ascribe  the  credulity,  with  which  he 
listened  to  her  assurances,  only  to  that  anxiety 
tvhich  he,  in  common  with  most  of  the  Congrega- 
tion, long  felt  to  avoid  an  open  rupture  with  the 
civil  power.  This  credulity,  however,  was  not  uni- 
versal. Some  of  the  most  zealous  or  discerning  of 
those  who  remained  at  Perth,  upon  receiving  the 
report,  and  the  advice  of  their  commissioner,  inti- 
mated their  suspicion  of  deceit,  and  very  wisely 
insisted  that  they  should  prosecute  their  intention, 
at  least  until  the  citation  had,  by  the  proper  autho- 
rity, been  revoked  or  cancelled.      The  majority, 

*  Knox,  p.  127.  Spottiswoode,  p.  121.    Buchan.  p.  313.  Keith, 
■p.  83. 
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however,  were  of  opinion,  that  they  should  place  ciiAP, 
implicit  reliance  in  the  promises  of  the  regent ;  and 
they  all  felt  much  reluctance  to  act  in  opposition  to  1^59 
the  opinion  of  Erskine,  of  whose  attachment  to 
them  they  had  received  the  most  satisfactory  proof. 
Acting  agreeably  to  these  sentiments,  the  preachers, 
with  some  barons  and  gentlemen,  continued  at  Perth, 
but  ahnost  the  whole  of  their  attendants  returned 
home,  convinced  that  the  danger  which  they  had 
dreaded  had,  by  their  firmness  and  their  union, 
been  averted  ' . 

Pliiherto  the  Congregation  had  acted  with  a  de- 
gree of  cool  deliberation,  which  reflects  on  them 
the  highest  honour.  Far  from  shewing  the  fury  of 
blinded  zealots,  they  kept  open  the  door  of  peace 
and  reconciliation  ;  and  nothing  but  the  infatuated 
and  unprincipled  policy  of  the  regent,  could  have 
so  soon  interrupted  the  tranquillity,  which,  by  diffe- 

*  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  127.  Spottiswoode,  B.  iil.  p.  12],  Buchanan, 
Lib.  xvi.  p.  313.  Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  viii.  p.  83.  Burnet,  v  ol.  II.  p.  4lo. 
It  might  amuse  the  reader  to  compare  the  account  which  Leslie  has 
given  of  Erskine's  embassy  to  the  regent  with  the  accounts  of  other 
historians.  He  represents  the  whole  protestants  as  alarmed  at  the 
summons  ;  says  what  is  true,  that  Dun  was  sent  by  his  party,  but  most 
absurdly  thus  describes  the  object  for  which  he  was  seut,  "  qui  ab  ilU 
pcenam  absentibus,  publico  decreto  irrogandam  deprecaretur."  This 
is  not  only  contradicted  by  the  best  authority,  but  is  disproved  by  the 
whole  of  the  subsequent  history.  The  regent's  conduct  jn  this  matter 
was  so  mdefensible,  that  even  Leshe  could  not  have  approved  of  It ; 
lie  was  probably  averse  to  make  an  accurate  inquiry  about  it,  and 
adopted  any  account  which  freed  him  from  the  necessity  of  condemn, 
ing  where  his  zeal  would  have  rendered  condemnation  most  unplea- 
(int.    Lib.  X.  p.  £05. 
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rent  conduct,  she  might,  at  least  for  some  time, 
have  easily  preserved.  Casting  aside  all  regard, 
not  merely  to  honour,  but  to  the  most  obvious  po- 
litical prudence,  she  was  no.  sooner  satisfied  that 
the  multitude  had  separated,  than  she  resolved  to 
violate  the  sacred  declarations  which  she  had  made 
to  Erskine,  and  to  proceed  against  the  ministers 
with  the  most  unrelenting  severity.  On  the  day  upon 
which  they  should,  according  to  the  summons,  have 
appeared  at  Stirling,  they  were,  on  account  of  their 
absence,  which  her  own  earnest  entreaties  had  occa- 
sioned, denounced  as  rebels,  and  all  her  subjects  were 
prohibited,  under  the  most  severe  penalties,  from 
harbouring  or  supporting  them  *. 

Erskine,  enraged  at  the  perfidy  of  the  regent,  de- 
ploring the  part  which  he  had  been  led  to  act, 
trembling  for  the  consequences  which  might  result 
from  the  cruel  disappointment  of  the  protestants, 
and  alarmed  for  his  personal  safety,  instantly  left 
the  court,  and  hastened  to  Perth.  After  vindicat- 
ing himself  from  any  suspicion  of  negligence,  or 
want  of  cordiality  in  the  cause  of  the  Congregation, 
he  explained  to  those  of  his  friends  whom  he  found 
still  there,  the  treachery  of  the  queen — convinced 
them  of  her  implacable  hatred,  and  impressed  on 
them,  that  as  dissimulation  could  no  longer  be  prac- 
tised, they  must  prepare  themselves  for  the  active 

*  Buchanan,  p.  113.  Knox,  p.  127.  Spottlswoode,  p.  121. 
Calderwood,  p.  7.  Lindsay  of  Pitsccttle,  p.  202.  Keith,  p.  83. 
Burnet,  Vol.  II.  p.  410.     Collier's  Ecclesiastical  Hist.  Vol.  II.  p.  40T. 
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and  violent  opposition  by  which  it  would  be  suc- 
ceeded*. They  were,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
highly  exasperated.  They  saw  that  they  were  re-  ^^^^' 
garded  as  men  with  whom  faith  was  to  be  kept 
only  when  it  was  advantageous  to  keep  it  j  and  the 
contempt  implied  in  this  treatment,  inflicted  a  wound 
on  their  feelings,  which  the  most  lenient  adminis- 
tration, and  the  most  tender  concern  for  their  hap- 
piness, might  afterwards  have  been  unable  to  heal. 

The  force  of  these  impressions  was  much  in- May. 
creased  by  the  activity,   the  zeal,  and  the  indignant  ^rXes  in 
eloquence  of  Knox,  who  had,  at  this  critical  period,  Scotland, 
arrived  in  Scotland.     He  had  received,  in  the  end 
of  the  preceding  year,  the  most  urgent  solicitations 
to  visit  his  native  country.     These  solicitations  were 
enforced  by  the  opinion  and  the  authority  of  the 
most  eminent  protestants    at    Geneva ;    and  after 
having  made  his  final  arrangements  in  that  city,  he 
hastened  to  exert  his  influence  in  accomplishing  a 
revolution  which  he  had  long  anticipated.     He  was  His  jour- 
anxious  to  pass  through  England,   that  he  might  "^*'* 
meet  with  those  whom  he  had  formerly  instructed, 
or  that  he  might  lay  the  foundation  of  a  connexion 
between  the  government  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Scot- 
ish  reformers.      His  intention,   however,   he  was 
prevented  from  carrying  into  execution  ;  for  when, 
agreeably  to  the  practice  of  the  age,  he  solicited  the 
permission  of  that  princess,  it  was  positively  refused. 
He  had  a  few  years  before  this  published,  on  the     ^^^^* 

1557. 
*  Buchanan,  Knox,  SpotUswoode,  Keith,  ;is  last  quoted. 
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continent,  a  political  work,  which  he  entitled  the 
First  Blast  against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  and 
1559.  Empire  of  Women.  His  object  was,  to  prove  that  it 
was  unlawful  for  women  to  exercise  the  supreme 
authority  ;  a  doctrine  which,  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  Scotish  history,  had,  by  some  eminent  politicians, 
been  strenuously  maintained  *. 

His  mind  was  directed  to  this  subject  by  the  cruel 
reign  of  the  English  Mary,  a  reign  so  fatal  to  the  protes- 
tants  ;  and  his  tendency  to  embrace  the  theory  was 
undoubtedly  increased  by  the  state  of  the  royal  family 
in  Scotland.  His  eagerness  to  support  his  favourite 
principle,  led  him  into  the  embarrassment  so  often 
experienced  by  those  who  too  hastily  adopt  general 
maxims ;  and  he  soon  had  cause  to  regret  either 
that  he  had  not  remained  silent,  or  at  least  had  not 
restricted  what,  with  his  usual  strength  of  language, 
he  had  inculcated. 

Elizabeth,  who  watched  over  her  prerogative  with 
the  moj't  unceasing  jealousy,  was  highly  displeased 
with  this  publication;  and  although,  from  her 
having  embraced  the  protestant  faith,  she  might 
have  been  inclined  to  countenance  one  of  its  most 
intrepid  defenders,  she  could  not  consent  to  admit 
into  her  dominions  a  man  whose  theoretical  prin- 
ciples tended  to  subvert  her  throne.     Knox  most 

*  See  a  very  eloquent  oration  which  Buchanan  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  celebrated  Bishop  Kennedy,  having,  for  its  object,  to 
prevent  the  mother  of  James  III.  from  obtaining  the  regency  during 
her  son's  minority.    Buch.  Lib.  xii.  p.  221,  &c. 
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acutely  felt  the  disappointment.  He  wrote  to  Cecil 
upon  the  subject ;  and  although  he  did  not  choose 
to  renounce  what  had  been  once  his  favourite  spe-  isso. 
culation,  he  devised  a  fanciful  and  absurd  distinction, 
in  consequence  of  which,  he  contended,  that  while 
the  general  principle  remained  unshaken,  Elizabeth 
might  be  lawfully  obeyed  by  her  subjects ;  and  he 
promised  that  she  would  find  him  most  friendly  to 
her  government.  Unwilling,  however,  to  wait  the 
issue  of  a  controversy  which  might  be  delayed  or 
neglected,  and  eager  to  visit  a  scene  now  so  pecu- 
liarly interesting  to  him,  he  embarked  at  Dieppe, 
and  ai'rived  at  Leith  on  the  second  of  May.  He 
remained  only  two  days  in  Edinburgh,  after  which 
he  went  to  Dundee,  where  he  joined  the  inhabitants 
who  were  going  to  Perth,  to  countenance  and  pro- 
tect their  teachers  *. 

Upon  none  did  the  report  of  Erskine  produce  a  His  memory 

,  .  .  ^i_  ir  TT  Ml  able  sermon 

deeper  impression  than  upon  Knox.  He  availed  at  Penh. 
himself  of  the  indignation  which  the  conduct  of  the 
regent  had  so  justly  excited  ;  and,  in  a  memorable 
sermon,  delivered  on  the  day  subsequent  to  the 
condemnation  of  the  preachers,  he  impressed  upon  May  ii. 
his  audience  the  infinite  importance  of  those  prin- 
ciples for  which  they  were  now  called  strenuously 

*  Knox,  B.  iL  p.  127.,  and  B.  ill.  p.  204,  &c.  Strype's  Annals  of 
the  Reformation  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  Vol.  I.  ch.  ix.  p.  120 — 122- 
David  Buchanan's  Life  of  Knox,  prefixed  to  the  history,  p.  22. 
Mackenzie's  Life  of  Knox,  in  Vol.  IIL  of  his  Lives,  p.  116.  Calder- 
vrooi'a  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  7. 
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to  contend.  In  the  style  common  in  the  discourses 
of  those  days,  he  spoke  with  vehemence  against 
the  idolatry  of  the  church  of  Rome;  represented,  in 
the  most  glowing  colours,  the  detestation  with 
which  idolatry  had  ever  been  regarded  by  the  su- 
preme Being;  repeated  the  commandments,  which, 
at  various  times,  had  been  given  for  the  destruction 
of  the  monuments  of  idolatrous  worship ;  and  in- 
veighed against  the  mass,  which  he  denominated  an 
abomination.  The  zeal  of  the  people  was  roused 
or  inflamed.  They  felt  all  that  attachment  to  their 
faith,  which  their  energetic  teacher  was  anxious  to 
inspire  j  they  regarded  the  established  religion 
as  in  direct  opposition  to  divine  truth  ;  and  had  no 
doubt  that  it  was  their  duty  to  attempt  its  de- 
struction *. 

These  feelings  might  soon  have  exhausted  their 
strength,  had  they  not  been  heightened  by  the  im- 
prudence or  infatuation  of  a  priest.  This  man,  to 
show  his  contempt  for  the  sentiments  which  Knox 
had  so  vigorously  inculcated,  began  the  celebration 
of  mass  in  the  presence  of  several  of  the  most 
vehement  advocates  for  the  reformation ;  exhibiting, 
in  the  most  conspicuous  and  irritating  manner,  the 
images  of  the  saints  whose  mediation  he  intended  ^ 
to  implore.  A  young  man  exclaimed,  that  such 
open  contempt  of  God*s  law  was  intolerable;   and 

*  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  127.     Buch,  Lib.  xvi.   p.    313.     Spottlswoode* 
B.  iii.  p.  121.    Cjdderwood,  p.  7.    Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  viii.  p.  84. 
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the  priest,  with  the  same  rashness  which  he  had  al-    chap. 
ready  displayed,  and  with   a  temper  certainly  not  v,^/^^ 
suitable  to  the  solemn  work  in  which  he  was  en-      i'^"*'. 

May. 

gaged,  punished  by  a  blow  this  forwardness  and 
presumption.  Such  an  injury,  the  youth,  in  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  he  then  was,  could  not,  or 
did  not  wish  to  bear.  He,  with  a  stone,  struck  down 
one  of  the  images;  and  his  companions,  catching  the 
spirit  by  which  he  was  actuated,  demolished  the 
altar  upon  which  the  priest  was  officiating.  A 
report  of  what  had  happened  rapidly  spreading 
through  the  town,  multitudes,  who,  from  its  being 
the  hour  of  dinner,  had  dispersed,  returned,  joined 
their  friends,  and  proceeded  to  more  extensive  de- 
vastations.    They  attacked  '.he  monasteries  of  the  Attack-  oh 

P  .  ,  ,  .  the  monas-; 

Black  and  Gray  mars,  bore  down  the  resistance  teries. 
which  was  made  to  them,  and,  having  stripped  these 
houses  of  the  wealth,  which,  notwithstanding  their 
vow  of  poverty,  the  fathers  had  diligently  accumu- 
lated, they  bent  their  fury  against  the  residence  of 
the  Carthusians,  a  most  splendid  edifice,  and  level- 
led it  with  the  ground  *. 

These  outrages  were  committed  by  the  people, 
in  opposition,  as  Knox  mentions,  to  the  admonitions 

*Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  127,  128.  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  313.  Spottls- 
woode,  B.  iii.  p.  121.  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie,  p.  203.  Leslie,  de  Re- 
but Gestis  Scotorum,  Lib.  x.  p.  506.  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  Vol. 
II.  p.  290.  Keitli,  p.  84,  85.  Heylin's  History  of  the  Presbyterians, 
B.  iv,  p.  157.  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,  Vol.  U.  p.  410. 
Collier's  Ecclesia$tical  History  of  Britain,  VoL  II.  p.  447. 
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CHAP,    of  the  preachers  and  to  the  orders  of  the  magistrates'. 
\,^.,J-^^  He  probably  intended  this  observation  as  an  apo- 
1559.    logy  for  the  higher  classes  of  the  protestants  ;  but 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  himself  vehemently 
condemned  what  had  been  done,  for  he  soon  after- 
wards instigated  those  who  heard  him  to  similar 
destruction  *. 
Disinter-         Amidst  the  eagerness  and  impetuosity  of  the  po- 
the  popu.°  pulace,  it  must  be  recorded,  that  no  mean  and  in- 
lace.  terested  motives  in  the  slightest  degree  influenced 

them.  They  appropriated  none  of  the  riches  which 
they  discovered ;  they  permitted  the  monks  to  carry 
off,  without  molestation,  whatever  they  most  valued  ; 
and  the  remainder,  surely  without  any  deviation 
from  the  views  of  the  founders  of  these  orders,  was 
distributed  to  the  poor  f.  There  was  in  this  a  mag- 
nanimity, a  disinterested  regard  to  principle,  which 
even  they  who  most  condemn  the  violence  of  the 
reformers,  must  admit  to  be  singular — must  admit 
to  reflect  some  honour  upon  the  integrity  and  the 
firmness  of  the  teachers,  who  had  been  able  to  re- 
strain or  to  subdue  that  propensity  to  pillage,  which, 
in  the  tumult  of  multitudes,  is  so  generally  and  so 
openly  displayed  J. 

*  Knox,  p.  127.     Keith,  p.  85. 

•j-'Knox,  p.  128.  Spottiswoode,  p.  121.  Liiidsay,  p.  203.  Bu- 
chanan, p.  3  IS.  Burnet,  Vol.  II,  p.  410.  Calderwood,  p.  7.  Keith, 
p.  85.     Collier,  Vol.  II.  p.  447. 

%  Knox,  p.  127.  Calderwood,  p.  7.  Collier  is  the  only  historiai^ 
who  detracts  from  the  merit  of  the  people,  but  he  does  so  only  by  aji 
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The  example  set  by  the  inhabitants  of  Perth  was    chap. 
followed  in  the  small  town  of  Cupar  in  Fife.     The  ,^"^51^^ 
people  there  defaced  the  images,  the  altars,  and  other     i^-s^* 
appendages  of  idolatry,  which  so  shocked  the  priest, 
that,  in  the  frenzy  of  despair,  he  terminated  his 
existence  *. 

These  acts  of  outrage,  and  the  others  which  ac- 
companied the  progress  of  the  reformation  in  Scot- 
land, have,  by  many  who  were  attached  to  the 
protestant  faith,  been  condemned  with  an  asperity 
which,  from  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  committed,  is  most  unwarrantable ;  and  have, 
by  the  enemies  of  Knox,  and  of  the  policy  which  he 
introduced  into  the  church,  been  represented  as 
disgraceful  to  himself,  and  to  the  cause  which  he 
espoused.  The  conduct  of  the  Scotish  reformers 
has  been  inconsiderately  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
reformers  in  England ;  and  the  inference  has  been 
drawn,  and  from  party  motives  keenly  maintained, 
that,  while  the  latter  were  guided  by  consummate 
wisdom  and  exemplary  moderation,  all  the  actions 
and  resolutions  of  the  former  resulted  from  fervent 
and  irrational  enthusiasm. 

That  it  is  desirable  that  the  magnificent  fabrics  Apologyfor 

the  excesses 

which  our  ancestors  devoted  to  the  solemnization  whicJi  at- 
of  the  rites  of  religion  had  been  preserved,  no  one  introduc- ^ 
can  for  a  moment  doubt.     Who,  that  has  contem-  *'°"  °^  ^^^ 

Reforma- 
tion into 
insinuation  totally  inconsistent  with  the  strongest  historical  evidence,  Scotlund. 

and  even  with  his  own  account. 

*  Spottiswoode,  p.  122.     Keith,  p.  85. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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plated  them  with  the  feelings  which  such  objects 
are  in  every  susceptible  breast  calculated  to  excite, 
does  not  trace  with  regret  the  mouldering  frag- 
ments of  edifices,  the  extent  and  the  sublimity  of 
which  history  might  have  delighted  to  record  ? 
But  we  must  not  yield  so  far  to  these  impressions, 
as  to  be  averse  to  examine  into  the  merit  which  be- 
longs to  the  very  men  by  whom  the  buildings  were 
overturned ;  we  must  not  forget  to  take  into  view, 
that,  without  such  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  as  led  to 
these  excesses,  the  inestimable  blessings  resulting 
from  the  reformation,  would,  in  all  probability,  not 
have  been  acquired.  Had  the  people  of  Scotland 
been  indifferent  about  their  religious  opinions,  or 
coldly  attached  to  them — had  they  not  been  elevat- 
ed by  that  zeal  which  looked  with  abhorrence  on 
the  pageantry  of  the  ancient  superstition,  they  would 
have  shrunk  from  the  formidable  obstacles  which 
they  had  to  encounter ;  they  would  have  purchased 
the  ease  and  the  security  which  all  men  so  dearly 
value,  by  coniorming  to  the  church,  or  by  secretly 
cherishing  their  tenets,  which  would  thus  have 
quickly  perished.  jAnd  had  the  schemes  of  the 
regent  been  successful — had  the  decaying  foundation 
of  the  church  been  strengthened  or  renewed — had 
the  formidable  influence  of  France  completed  the 
subjection  of  Scotland — ages  might  have  elapsed  be- 
fore civil  and  religious  liberty  had  been  the  inheri- 
tance of  our  country ;  we  might  even  now  have, 
with  amazement  or  with  envy,  beheld  amongst  other 
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nations  the  admirable  form  of  government  by  which    chap. 
we  are  protected — we  might  yet  have  been  obliged 
to  excite  the  spirit,  the  wanderings  of  which  have 
been  so  keenly  and  so  injudiciously  reprobated. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  reformation  was 
accomplished  in  England,  we  cannot  reason  to  what 
was  requisite  for  the  same  end  in  Scotland.  In  the 
former  country  it  was  the  work  of  the  government. 
The  sentiments  of  the  sovereign,  except  during  the 
short  reign  of  Mary,  led  and  formed  the  sentiments 
of  the  subjects ;  and  interest  and  honour  were  thus 
generally  to  be  found  within  the  pale  of  the  protest- 
ant  communion.  There  was  consequently  no  room 
for  that  vehemence  which  impelled  the  Congrega- 
tion ;  and  similar  devastations  to  those  which  they 
committed,  by  persons  in  the  situation  in  which  the 
members  of  the  church  of  England  were  placed, 
could  have  been  ascribed  only  to  unprincipled  re- 
bellion, or  to  the  lawless  violence  of  a  savage  and 
exasperated  multitude. 

Before,  then,  Knox  and  his  adherents  be  branded 
as  intemperate  zealots — be  treated  with  the  disdain 
which  minds  infinitely  inferior  to  his  have  not 
scrupled  to  entertain  and  to  express,  let  what  has 
been  stated  be  maturely  weighed ;  and  while  we  read 
the  accounts  which  have  been  given,  and  those 
which  must  yet  be  recorded,  of  wasted  churches 
and  ruined  monasteries,  let  us  moderate  cur  lamen- 
tation by  reflecting,  that  this  was  a  price,  which, 
however  high  in  the  estimation  of  taste  and  senti- 
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ment,  we  cannot  scruple  to  have  paid  for  those 
rights  which  the  reformers  had  the  intrepidity  to 
1559.  assert,  and  which,  through  their  perseverance,  have 
continued  to  spread  happiness  and  prosperity  among 
the  generations  by  which  they  have  been  succeeded. 

But  while  this  apology  is  urged  for  Knox,  it 
would  be  injurious  to  his  reputation  to  conceal  one 
most  striking  feature  in  that  revolution,  which, 
through  his  instrumentality,  was  effectuated.  The 
reformation  in  Scotland  was  unstained  by  blood. 
The  celebrated  Leslie,  bishop  of  Ross,  a  strenuous 
defender  of  the  churchj  and  consequently  disposed 
to  represent,  in  the  least  favourable  light,  the  con- 
duct of  the  men  who  had  united  to  overthrow  it, 
even  where  his  antipathy  to  Knox,  whom  he  stig- 
matizes as  inclined  to  persecution,  is  not  concealed — 
after  deploring  the  unhappy  situation  of  the  catho- 
lics, with  much  candour  declares,  that  the  humanity 
of  the  lords  of  the  Congregation  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence :  "  When  in  the  plenitude 
of  their  power,  they  banished  few  on  account  of 
religion,  doomed  still  fewer  to  imprisonment,  and 
put  none  to  death  *." 

He  who  has  viewed,  with  heart-rending  anguish, 
the  sanguinary  atrocities  of  modern  times — who  has 
mourned  over  the  despotism  which  has  long  banish- 
ed that  liberty,  which  the  sanguine  had  fondly  antici- 
pated as  a  general  blessing  to  Europe,  should  have 

*  Leslie,  de  Rel^us  Qeetls  Scotoryna;  Lib.  x.  p.  537, 
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learnt  to  reverence  men  who  erected  the  standard  of    CHAP, 
independence  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  grateful  v^^^^^ 
people ;  ought  rather  to  be  amazed  at  the  small  de-     i^^^* 
gree  of  evil  which  arose  from  their  efforts,  than, 
invidiously  and  unfairly  overlooking  their    manly 
struggle  for  freedom,  to  point  to  the  calamities  or 
to  the  desolation  which  they  sometimes  unhappily 
occasioned. 

The  excesses  at  Perth  and  at  Cupar,  afforded  a 
a  pretence  for  commencing  a  scheme  of  operations 
against  the  reformers — became  the  signal  of  that 
civil  war,  the  history  of  which  is  now  to  be  de- 
tailed. 
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CHAPTER  TENTH. 

Jlelaih-e  situation  of  parties. ...Hostile  measures  taken  hif 
the  Regent. ...She  gains  many  of  the  Nobles. ...Inteiids 
to  take  Perth.. ..Pacifc  efforts  of  the  Congregation.... 
Negotiations. ...Treaty. ...Incautious  conduct  of  the  Rc' 
gent. ...Incident  at  Perth. ...Inhabitants  harassed....'! he 
Prior  of  St  Jndi-ews  and  the  Earl  of  Argyll  retire  irt 
disgust  from  Court. ...They  assemble  forces. ...Cause  of 
the  Reformation  inferrooven  with  that  of  political  free- 
dom....Knox. ...Destruction  of  the  Cathedral  at  St  An- 
drews....The  Primate  leaves  the  city. ...Troops  of  the 
Congregation  march,  to  Cupar. ...Judicious  disposition 
of  the  army. ...Royalists  zcish  to  negotiate. ...Nezv  treaty 
....Regent  represents  to  the  French  court  the  state  of 
Scotland. ...Consultations  respecting  it. ...Mission  of  Sir 
James  Melvil....His  conversation  with  the  Prior. ...De- 
sig7i  of  his  embassy  frustrated  by  the  death  of  the 
French  king. ...Accession  of  Francis,  the  husband  of 
Mary,  to  the  crown  of  France.. ..Hostility  of  the  Regent 
to  the  Congregation. 

CHAP.  Important  as  was  the  cause  which  the  lords  of  the 
^-^^r'^.^  Congregation  had  pledged  themselves  to  support, 
_^^i559.  ^YiQj  must  have  regarded  with  much  apprehension 
Relative     j-j^g  situation  in  which  they  were  placed.     Although 

situation  of  .  i         i      i  ,  r 

parties.  the  multitudes  who  had  embraced  the  reformed 
faith  had  displayed  the  greatest  ardour  in  defence 
of  their  principles,  there  was  reason  to  dread  that 
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the  continuance  of  hostilities,  and  the  hardships  to    chap 
which    they   must  necessarily  submit,    would  ex-  v^' 
haust  their  patience,  or  extinguish  that  glow  of  he-      1559. 
roism  which  was  essential  to  their  success. 

The  regent,  on  the  other  hand,  although  she  had 
disgusted  several  of  the  most  respectable  of  the 
nobles — although  her  inconsistent  and  unjustifiable 
conduct  had,  in  a  considerable  degree,  alienated  the 
affections  of  her  subjects,  still  possessed  many  ad- 
vantages. She  could,  through  the  influence  which 
her  high  station  conferred,  secure  the  avaricious  or 
the  needy  ;  she  could,  from  directing  the  adminis- 
tration of  government,  act  with  promptitude  and 
with  energy.  There  were  numbers,  who,  from  prin- 
ciples of  loyalty  and  of  religion,  were  sincerely  at- 
tached to  their  sovereign  and  to  the  church ;  and 
she  enjoyed  the  support  of  the  court  of  France, 
which,  guided  by  the  counsels  of  her  family,  she  was 
assured  would  use  every  effort  for  the  extirpation 
of  heresy,  and  for  accomplishing  the  schemes  which 
had  been  formed  for  effectuating  the  subjugation  of 
Scotland.  There  was  actually  in  that  kingdom  a 
French  army,  composed  of  troops  devoted  to  their 
commanders,  accustomed  to  the  regularity  and  to 
the  permanence  of  military  discipline,  familiarized 
with  active  service,  and  who,  from  all  these  causes, 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  evince  a  decided  su- 
periority over  forces  hastily  assembled. 

Dark,  however,  as  the  prospect  in  some  parts 
certainly  was,  the  protestant  lords  did  not,  and  ia- 
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deed  Had  no  cause  to  resign  themselves  to  despair. 
Resolved  to  exert  their  talents,  and  to  avail  them- 
^^^^'  selves  of  their  resources,  there  were  some  circum- 
stances in  their  favour,  the  great  importance  of 
which  they  did  not  probably  at  first  fully  estimate, 
but  which  experience  soon  deeply  impressed  upon 
their  minds. 

The  human  character,  powerfully  influenced  by 
external  situation,  often  assumes  a  new  complexion 
when  that  situation  has  been  completely  and  un- 
expectedly changed.  The  reluctance  with  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  often  obeyed  the  man- 
dates of  their  sovereigns  to  engage  in  foreign  hos- 
tilities, the  eagerness  which  they  almost  uniformly 
shewed  to  resume  their  usual  occupations,  when 
the  limited  period  of  service  which  they  were  bound 
to  exhaust  had  come  to  an  end,  arose  from  the 
nature  of  the  government,  and  from  the  condition 
which  that  government  assigned  to  them.  They 
were  led  to  join  the  standard  of  the  monarch  by  a 
sense  of  duty  which  was  often  weak — often  unable 
to  suspend  the  influence  of  family  attachments,  or 
by  habit  and  respect  to  what  time  had  sanctioned ; 
but  they  had  no  feeling  that  they  were  themselves 
deeply  interested  in  the  result  of  their  exertions. 
In  the  numerous  cases  in  which  plunder  could  not 
be  acquired,  they  regarded  with  indifFerence,  or  with 
detestation,  the  wanton  disputes  of  their  princes ; 
disputes  which  could  not  be  adjusted  without  the 
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desolation   of  the  kingdom,  and  the  slaughter  of   CH\P. 
many  of  the  most  vItofous  of  its  defenders.  .     ^  • 

But  when  the  people  ranked  under  the  banners  1559. 
of  the  lords  of  the  Congregation,  they  were  in- 
fluenced by  more  elevated  and  energetic  motives. 
The  cause  was  no  longer  the  cause  of  a  sovereign 
to  whom  they  owed  little  obligation — whose  tyranny 
had  perhaps  diminished  or  annihilated  the  dearest 
sources  of  their  happiness ; — it  was  their  own. 
They  were  obeying  the  dictates  of  their  consciences 
and  defending  the  purity  of  their  religion ;  they 
united  under  the  conviction  that  they  would  be 
blessed  with  the  peculiar  protection  of  heaven ;  they 
were  animated  by  the  rousing  eloquence  of  teachers 
whom  they  revered,  who  they  knew  felt  the  most 
tender  interest  in  their  welfare,  who  would  gladly 
share  their  misfortunes,  and  who  were  constantly 
inculcating,  that,  by  steadiness  and  perseverance, 
they  would  ward  off  from  themselves,  and  from  their 
famihes,  the  cruelty  of  the  most  savage  and  most 
unrelenting  oppression,  they  would  be  instrumental 
in  conveying  to  posterity  the  invaluable  blessings 
which  would  result  from  the  triumph  of  that  faith 
which  they  had  joined  to  establish. 

Political  zeal,  too,  was  soon  to  mingle  with  their 
devotion.  It  was  impossible  for  them  long  to  oppose 
a  government  which  scarcely  recognized  the  rights 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  without  feeling 
that  they  were  men — without  beholding  the  annihi- 
lation of  that  charm  which  had  cast  sanctity  over 
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the  sceptre  of  the  oppressor — without  imbibing  that 
love  of  independence,  that  consciousness  of  self- 
importance,  that  magnanimity  and  that  generosity 
of  sentiment,  for  which  we  look  in  vain  under  the 
blasting  influence  of  despotical  power. 

This  interesting  revolution  in  the  views  and  ob- 
jects of  the  reformers  will  become  conspicuous  in 
the  progress  of  their  history  ;  but  its  operation  had 
commenced  even  at  the  formation  of  the  Congrega- 
tion, and  the  effect  of  it  was  increased  by  their 
prudence  and  moderation,  from  which  alone  the 
happiest  consequences  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Trusting  in  their  strength,  they  lost  not  a  moment 
in  preparing  for  the  most  determined  resistance ; 
while,  sensible  of  their  weakness,  they  were  ready 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  negotiation,  and  would,  at 
this  period,  have  preferred  gaining  their  privileges 
by  treaty  to  extorting  them  by  the  sword. 

The  events  which  had  taken  place  at  Perth  and 
at  Cupar  deeply  agitated  the  regent.  In  the  im- 
egent.  pgj-^Qsij-y  ^f  j^gj.  passion,  she  extinguished  the  cau- 
tion which,  upon  such  a  critical  emergency,  should 
have  regulated  her  declarations ;  and  she  swore  that 
the  atrocities  by  which  her  administration  had  been 
insulted  and  set  at  defiance,  should  be  expiated  by 
the  destruction  of  the  town  of  Perth,  and  by  the 
blood  of  its  inhabitants.  She  instantly  summoned 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  or  Chatelherault,  the  Earls 
of  AthoU  and  Argyll,  to  attend  her  with  their  nume- 
rous followers,  and,  impelled  by  D'Osell,  who  was 
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eager  to  foment  disturbances,  and  by  the  clergy  chap 
who  trembled  for  their  existence,  she  expressly  ac- 
cused the  protestants  of  rebellion.  She  lamented  the 
demolition  of  the  noble  buildings  which  had  been 
sacrificed  to  the  infuriate  zeal  of  the  multitude ;  be- 
wailing, with  peculiar  expressions  of  regret,  the  ruin 
of  the  Carthusian  monastery,  an  edifice  which  she 
represented  as  entitled  to  the  reverence  of  all  who 
had  not  renounced  allegiance  to  their  sovereign, 
from  its  containing  the  ashes  of  James  I.,  one  of 
the  most  amiable  and  beneficent  of  the  Scotish 
monarchs. 

These  representations  and  appeals  to  the  feelings  She  gains 
of  her  subjects,  were  not  made  in  vain,  for  many  the  nobles. 
of  the  nobility  readily  assembled  to  chastise  or  to 
annihilate  what  they    believed  to  be  disaffection. 
The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  urged  by  the  primate,  gave 
his  decided  and  weighty  support ;  so  that,  joining  to 
the  native  troops  the  French  forces,  in  which  she 
placed  the  greatest  reliance,  she  soon  found  herself 
at  the  head  of  an  army  sufficient,  in  her  estimation, 
to  humble  or  to  subdue  her  enemies  *.     Her  design  intends  to 
was  to  take  the  town  of  Perth  by  surprize,  and  thus 
to  crush  in  the  bud  what  could  not,  without  innu- 
merable calamities,  be  permitted  to  reach  to  matu- 
rity.    From  the  difficulty,  however,  which  she  ex- 
perienced in  transporting  the  heavy  artillery,  she 

*  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  129.  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvl.  p.  314.  Spottiswoode, 
Book  Hi.  p.  121.  Caldenvood's  History  of  the  Chrurch  of  Scotland, 
p.  7,  8. 
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CHAP,    did  not  act  with  the  requisite  celerity ;  and  it  was 
'  t^  the  eighteenth  of  May  before  she  appeared  in  the 
1559.    immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  *. 

The  preparations  of  the  regent,  although  they 
might  have  been  foreseen,  were  not  expected  by  the 
Congregation.  They  imagined  that  their  disavowal 
of  the  outrages,  which  had  occasioned  these  prepa- 
rations, would  have  prevented  any  imputation  of 
criminality  ;  and  so  confident  were  they  in  this  opi- 
nion, that  most  of  them,  immediately  after  the  po- 
pular tumults,  left  Perth  -f,  Knox,  however  had 
remained,  to  impart,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  the  re- 
ligious instruction  which  the  inhabitants  were  desir- 
ous to  receive ;  perhaps  also  to  watch  the  progress 
of  events,  and  to  sound  the  alarm  if  he  apprehend- 
ed the  approach  of  danger  ^. 

When  the  protestant  leaders  were  fully  assured 
that  the  regent  had  marched  against  them,  they  lost 
no  time  in  taking  proper  measures  of  defence.  They 
dispatched  faithful  messengers  to  different  parts  of 
the  country  to  alarm  their  brethren,  and  they  ear- 
nestly implored  that  all  who  entertained  the  same 
sentiments  with  themselves,  would  hasten  to  their 
assistance — would  not  desert  them  when  every  thing 
which  they  most  valued  was  at  stake  §,     This  ap- 

*  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvl.  p.  314. 

f  Knox  and  Spottiswoode  as  last  quoted.  See  also  Keith,  B.  1. 
ch.  8. 

%  Knox,  B.  il.  p.  128. 

§  Buchau.  Lib.  xvi.  p.  314.  Knox,  B.  li.  p.  134.  Spottlswoodcj 
B.  iii.  p.  1 22.    Calderwood,  p.  8.    Keith,  fi.  i.  ch.  8. 
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peal  produced  all  the  effect  which  could  have  been    citap. 
expected  from  it.     They  were  instantly  joined  by  ^^^  ;^^ 
many  from  the  counties  adjacent  to  Perth,  the  place     1559, 
which  they  had  judiciously  chosen  as  the  centre  of 
their  operations,  and  they  saw  their  numbers  daily 
augmented  by  reinforcements  from  a  greater  dis- 
tance *. 

But  while  they  thus  attempted  to  secure  them-  Padfic 
selves  against  the  violence  with  which  they  were  ^he  Congre. 
threatened,  they  resolved  that  nothing  on  their  part  s^"""- 
should  be  wanting  to  avert  the  horrors  of  war  j 
that  ignorance  of  the  motives  by  which  they  were 
actuated  should  not  be  used  as  a  pretext  for  having 
declared  against  them.  They  addressed  a  letter  to  May  22, 
the  regent,  written  in  a  manner  which  shewed  the 
sense  entertained  of  the  righteousness  of  their  cause, 
but  which  certainly  might  have  turned  aside  from 
them  the  accusation  of  enmity  to  their  sovereign. 
It  contains  declarations  of  loyalty,  evidently  not 
used  to  deceive,  but  proceeding  from  the  heart. 
After  calling  to  her  recollection  the  zeal  and  fide- 
lity with  which  they  had  formerly  served  her,  they 
professed  that  they  would  feel  the  deepest  sorrow  in 
being  compelled  to  take  the  sword  of  just  defence 
against  all  who  persecuted  them  for  the  sake  of  re- 
ligion, and  who  endeavoured  to  put  restraint  upon 
their  consciences,  which,  they  maintained,  ought  not 
to  be  shackled  by  human  authority.  They  inform* 
ed  her,  that  if  they  should  be  constrained  to  take 

'*  Knox,  Spottiswoode,  and  Keith,  as  last  quote4« 
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CHAP,   arms,  they  would  endeavour  to  show  their  innocence 
^^yl^^  to  their  queen  and  her  husband,  and  to  all  Christian 

1559.  princes;  solemnly  averring  that  nothing  but  the  dread 
of  destruction  had  forced  them  to  assemble  in  a  hos- 
tile manner ;  and  that,  if  they  were  secured  in  liber- 
ty of  conscience,  they  would  yield  the  most  dutiful 
and  loyal  obedience  to  the  laws  of  their  country, 
and  the  commands  of  their  sovereign.  They  repre- 
sented to  her  how  inconsistent  it  was  with  sound 
policy,  to  irritate  so  large  a  part  of  the  community 
as  was  known  to  have  embraced  the  reformation ; 
cautioned  her  against  being  swayed  by  the  interest- 
ed and  narrow  counsels  of  churchmen ;  and  con- 
cluded by  imploring  that  she  would  suspend  all 
measures  of  violence,  at  least  till  they  had  received 
from  the  queen  and  the  dauphin  an  answer  to  the 
representation  which  they  intended  to  transmit  to 
them.  This  letter,  signed  by  the  faithful  Congre- 
gation of  Jesus  Christ,  was  dated  atPerth,  the  twenty- 
second  of  May. 

They,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  to  D'Osell,  the 
French  general,  whose  influence  over  the  regent 
was  very  great,  requesting  him  to  restrain  her 
anger,  and  pointing  out  to  him  that  he  would  vio- 
late his  duty  to  his  master,  if,  in  the  cause  of  the 
priesthood,  he  persecuted  and  drove  into  rebellion 
the  unhappy  persons  against  whom  these  corrupt 
men  had  directed  their  resentment.  They  also  sent 
warnings  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  most  eminent 
officers  of  the  French  army  *. 

*  Kiioxj  B.  ii.  p.  120.     Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  8. 
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While  they  displayed  so  much  solicitude  to  convince  cilAP. 
the  regent  and  D'Osell,  they  were  not  without  hope  i_/^' 
of  making  a  favourable  impression  upon  the  nobi-  1559. 
lity  who  had  joined  the  royal  standard — ot  dissipat- 
ing their  prejudices,  and  prevailing  on  them,  if  not 
to  support,  at  least  not  to  oppose  the  claims  of  the 
protestants.  1  hey  directed  to  them  a  general  letter, 
written  with  much  care  and  with  much  ability,  em- 
ploying arguments  adapted  to  the  dift'erent  classes 
into  which,  with  respect  to  religion  and  government, 
the  nobles  were  divided.  To  those  of  them  who 
were  really  hosdle  to  the  Congregation — who  regard- 
ed the  members  of  it  as  contaminated  by  heresy, 
and  stained  by  the  guilt  of  sedition,  they  pled  with 
energy  the  justice  of  their  cause  ;  insisted  upon  the 
harshness  and  iniquity  of  refusing  to  them,  what 
they  had  so  long  and  so  earnestly  requested,  an  op- 
portunity of  making  their  own  defence — of  confut- 
ing by  the  word  of  God  the  doctrines  which  they 
opposed.  Wiih  great  force  and  ingenuity,  they 
stated,  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  their  dissent- 
ing from  the  established  faith  should  not  be  consi- 
dered as  a  crime ;  that  our  Saviour,  and  the  first 
teachers  ot  Christianity  had  been  compelled  to  op- 
pose the  reigning  superstitiuns,  and  by  doing  so, 
had  imparted  to  mankind  the  blessings  of  pure  re- 
ligion ;  that  antiquity  is  not  the  intaiiible  criterion 
of  truth ;  that  by  a  very  difterent  standard  what  is 
true  ought  to  be  ascertained.  I'hey  applied  to  the 
popish  system  the  maxim  ot  Scripture,  liiat  tiie  tree 
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is  known  by  its  fruits,  and  expatiating,  as  they 
were  always  disposed  to  do,  upon  the  immorality 
15S9.  and  the  profaneness  of  the  priesthood,  they  asserted 
that  this  immorality  and  this  profaneness,  all  who 
upheld  the  established  religion  encouraged  or  sanc- 
tioned. They  proceeded  to  investigate  the  force 
of  an  argument  which  many  had  urged,  that  it  was 
a  general  duty  to  obey  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
state.  In  furnishing  an  answer  to  this  principle, 
they  avowed  and  inculcated  the  most  rational  and 
most  exalted  maxims  of  political  liberty.  They 
readily  admitted  that  the  institution  of  government 
was  the  appointment  of  Heaven — was  the  result  of 
the  nature  and  the  circumstances  of  man ;  they  ad- 
mitted, that  obedience  to  a  government  calculated  to 
answer  the  great  designs  of  its  institution,  was  in- 
cumbent upon  all  who  sought  or  who  enjoyed  its 
protection;  but  they  made  an  interesting  distinction 
between  government  in  general,  and  the  corrupt 
persons  or  magistrates  by  whom  it  might  be  un- 
happily administered.  "  Is  the  corruption  of  per- 
sons," they  indignantly  ask, "  to  be  followed,  because 
they  are  clothed  with  the  name  of  authority  ?  Not 
so;  the  vengeance  taken  by  God  himself  upon  wick- 
ed kings  shows  the  contrary."  They  concluded 
this  part  of  the  letter,  by  urging  those  for  whom  it 
was  more  immediately  intended,  to  practise  mode- 
ration ;  repeating  to  them  that  the  authority  under 
which  they  acted  could  nor  justify  them  in  doing 
what  was  wrong. 


1559. 
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To  those  of  the  nobles,  who,  although  they  had  CHAP, 
united  with  the  regent,  were  secretly  attached  to 
them,  the  protestants  intimated,  that  unless  they 
now  openly  testified  that  attachment,  they  would 
be  detested  as  apostates,  and  would  be  deprived  of 
all  share  of  the  glory  which  God  would  give  to  his 
church  *. 

This  important  memorial,  clothed  in  the  boldest 
style,  replete  with  general  truths,  to  which  men, 
except  when  sunk  in  savage  ignorance,  or  in  the 
apathy  of  long-continued  despotism,  can  never  lis- 
ten with  indifference,  produced  a  marked  effect 
upon  the  sentiments  of  the  public.  Many  who  had 
before  keenly  engaged  in  opposing  the  Congrega- 
tion, began  to  question  the  justice  or  the  propriety 
of  harassing  men,  who  sought  only  that  freedom  of 
opinion  which  the  most  intolerant  persecutors  arro- 
gantly claim  for  themselves  ;  and  the  result  of  the 
discussions  upon  the  subject  was  so  much  in  favour 
of  the  protestants,  that  the  clergy  conceived  it  ne- 
cessary to  stop  the  circulation  of  the  memorial,  and 
to  have  recourse  to  every  artifice  which  could  sti- 
mulate decaying  antipathy  against  those  by  w'hom 
it  had  been  composed  |. 

*  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  131 — 133.  The  address  to  the  nobility  is  given 
there  at  full  length,  and  there  is  a  summarj'  of  it  in  Calderwood's 
History,  p.  8. 

■\  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  133.    Leslie,  de  Rebus  Gestis  Scotorum,  Lib.  x. 

p.  506.   This  author,  though  devoted  to  the  church,  admits  the  fact, 

that  the  writings  of  the  reformers  made  a  deep  impression  in  their 

favour.    He  says,  <'  hsec  cum  acta  fuerunt,  ipsi  auctores  ad  fraudem 

VOL.  II.  G 
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CHAP.        The  professors,  as  the  protestants  were  at  that 
time  very  commonly  denominated,  did  not  tamely 


1559.  contemplate  this  unfair  and  ungenerous  activity. 
They  sent  an  admonition  to  the  clergy,  whom,  with 
a  bitterness,  which,  though  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  mild  spirit  of  Christianity,  the  provocation  not 
unnaturally  created,  they  styled  the  generation  of 
Antichrist,  threatening  them  with  the  most  exem- 
plary punishment,  with  being  treated  as  murderers, 
as  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  man,  if  they  did  not 
exert  themselves  rather  to  diminish  than  to  inflame 
the  enmity  which  had  been  avowed  towards  the 
Congregation.  They  concluded  with  these  empha- 
tical  words,  the  full  import  of  which  would  probably 
with  some  consternation  be  discerned, "  take  this  for 
advertisement,  and  be  not  deceived  *." 

But  whatever  impi-ession  was  made  upon  her 
subjects,  the  resolutions  of  the  regent  remained 
unchanged.  She  received  the  letter  of  the  Congre- 
gration;  but  in  the  temper  in  which  she  then  was, 
and  surrounded  not  only  by  the  emissaries  of  France, 
but  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  who  shrunk 
with  horror  from  any  indulgence  to  their  conscien- 
tious, or,  as  they  regarded  them,  deluded  and  im- 
pious countrymen,  it  did  not  mitigate  her  indigna- 

ac  dolum  tanquam  a  natura  facti,  Uteris  exquislto  quodam  artilicid 
suaviter  intextis,  multos  nobiles  jam  absentes  in  suistudium  pertrahunt, 
ac  id  CO  facilius,  quod  pneclaro  titulo  se  ecclesix  reformatores,  omni- 
bus venditarint." 
*  Knox,  p.  134.    Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  8. 
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tion,  or  incline  her  to  the  humane  and  enlarged    chap. 
policy  which  she  ought  to  have  adopted  *.  v^ 

She  did  not,  however,  overlook  the  intrepidity  and  ^^^^ 
the  determination  of  her  enemies  ;  and  before  she  Negotla- 
committed  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  the  stability  of  '°"^' 
her  government  and  the  existence  of  the  church, 
she  was  anxious  to  ascertain  what  could  be  effec- 
tuated by  negotiation.  She  had  in  her  army  the 
Lord  James,  prior  of  St  Andrews,  and  the  Earl  of 
Argyll,  the  son  of  that  nobleman  whom  the  pri- 
mate had  in  vain  attempted  to  alienate  from  the 
protestants.  These  illustrious  persons  had  uniform- 
ly shown  much  partiality  to  the  Congregation.  The 
prior  having  been  refused  the  earldom  of  Murray, 
which  he  had  solicited  from  the  regent,  became 
disgusted,  and  inclined  to  give  his  countenance  to 
those  who  embarrassed  her  government ;  while  Ar- 
gyll was  naturally  disposed  to  favour  a  cause  which 
his  father,  towards  the  conclusion  of  Ufe,  had  so 
zealously  supported  f .  They  continued,  however, 
with  the  regent,  probably  from  the  hope  of  partly 
influencing  her  counsels,  and  counteracting  the  vio- 
lence of  D'Osell  and  the  prelates.  Their  general 
views  pointed  them  out  as  the  most  acceptable  mes- 

*  Leslie,  Lib.  x.  p.  506. 

+  Leslie,  Lib.  x.  p.  497.  Vita  Maria  Stuartse,  Georgio  Cunjco 
Scriptore,  apud  Jebb.  Vol.  11.  p.  1 7.  Innocence  de  la  Reine  d'Ecosse, 
apud  Jebb,  Vol.  L  p.  445.  That  the  prior  might  have  met  with  this 
refusal,  is  not  improbable  ;  but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  much  allow- 
ance must  be  made  with  respect  to  the  assertion,  that  this  was  the 
Hiotive  of  his  conduct.    The  writers  quoted  were  not  partial  to  hlna. 
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sengers  whom  she  could  send  to  the  lords  *.  She 
accordingly  employed  them  to  open  a  communica- 
tion with  the  forces  assembled  at  Perth  ;  and  upon 
^^%'^^  their  arrival  in  the  town,  they  inquired  for  what 
purpose  the  Congregation  had  collected  an  army, 
and  whether  they  meant  to  keep  possession  of  the 
place  in  opposition  to  the  regent.  The  lords,  with- 
out hesitation,  replied,  that  they  had  come  together 
to  defend  their  friends  and  to  save  the  town ;  that  if 
the  regent  would  cease  from  harassing  the  profes- 
sors of  the  frue  religion,  and  would  suffer  the  re- 
formation which  had  been  begun  at  Perth  to  pro- 
ceed, they  should,  in  all  other  things,  become  obe- 
dient to  her  commands  -j*. 

The  prior  and  Argyll,  disposed  to  judge  favour- 
ably of  the  protestants,  were  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  regent  had  mistaken,  or  had  wilfully  mis- 
represented their  intentions  ;  and,  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  the  lords,  they  promised  to  intercede  for 
them,  and  to  place  their  conduct  in  the  light  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  regarded.  Before  the  ambas- 
sadors departed,  Knox,  with  his  usual  energy,  be- 
seeched  them  to  inform  the  regent,  that  they  whom 
she  persecuted  were  the  servants  of  God,  and  faith- 

*  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  314.  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  135.  Calderwood, 
p.  7.  and  8. 

•f  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  135.  Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  8.  Spottlswoode,  B.  iii. 
p.  1 22.  This  writer  represents  the  negotiation  as  not  commencing 
till  after  the  junction  of  Glencairn,  which  is  plainly  erroneous;*  and  Bi- 
shop Burnet,  in  his  short  account  of  it,  has  fallen  into  the  same  mis- 
take. Vol.  II.  p.  410. 
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ful  subjects  to  the  authority  of  the  reahn ;  and  he    chap. 
repeated  what  he  had  often  declared — what  his  pe-  v^ 
netration  enabled  him  to  discern,  but  what  he  per-     ^5^'^- 
haps  was  not  unwilling  to  consider  as  an  intimation 
of  the  spirit,  that  she  would  not  ultimately  be  suc- 
cessful *. 

The  friendly  offices  of  mediators  so  powerful 
did  not  produce  any  favourable  effect.  The  regent 
was  exasperated  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  Congrega- 
tion, and  she,  in  a  few  days,  sent  a  herald  to  order 
all  who  were  not  inhabitants  to  leave  Perth,  under  May  28. 
pain  of  high  treason  •)■.  She  was  soon,  however, 
induced  to  assume  a  more  moderate  tone.  The 
Earl  of  Glencairn  had  received  the  intimation  which 
the  lords  addressed  to  their  most  faithful  friends. 
Removed  at  a  great  distance  from  Perth,  and  pre- 
vented from  proceeding  by  the  usual  roads,  which 
the  regent's  army  had  shut,  he  was  not  discouraged. 
Having  collected  a  force  of  thirteen  hundred  infant- 
ry and  twelve  hundred  cavalry,  he  marched  night 
and  day  through  the  most  rugged  passes ;  and  having 
with  much  skill  avoided  the  queen's  troops,  he  join- 
ed the  Congregation  |. 

The  regent  had  received  notice  of  his  approach 
before  it  was  known  to  his  own  party ;  and  she 
eagerly  pressed  for  an  accommodation,  which  she 

*  Knox,  as  last  quoted. 

t  Kiiox,  p.  1  '36.     Calderwood,  p.  9.     Keith,  p.  88. 

X  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.- p.  314.  Knox,  B,  ii,  p.  13C.  Spottis- 
voode,  B.  iii.  p.  122.  Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  viii.  Calderwood,  p.  9. 
Burnet,  Vol.  II.     Heylin's  History  of  the  Presbyterians,  B.  iv.  p.  157. 
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knew  would  be  much  more  advantageous  to 
her,  than  any  which  she  could  expect  after  her 
1559.  enemies  had  received  so  great  a  reinforcement. 
She  did  not,  however,  succeed ;  and  she  found  that 
she  had  to  contend  with  seven  thousand  men,  ac- 
tuated by  an  enthusiasm,  the  operation  of  which 
might  render  their  attack  irresistible.  Although, 
therefore,  she  had,  in  addition  to  her  French  auxi- 
liaries, an  army  nearly  as  numerous  as  that  of  the 
protestants,  she  felt  much  reluctance  to  engage; 
reluctance  which  probably  was  strengthened  by 
her  apprehension,  that,  if  she  rejected  the  moderate 
terms  which  would  still  be  offered,  she  might  be 
deserted  by  the  prior  and  Argyll.  These  noble- 
men earnestly  beseeched  the  Congregation  to  enter 
Treaty,  into  a  treaty,  and  having  procured  their  consent  it 
May  29th.  ^^  agreed,  "  that  both  the  armies  should  be  dis- 
banded and  the  town  left  open  to  the  queen-regent ; 
that  none  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  molested  on 
account  of  the  late  alteration  in  religion ;  that  no 
Frenchman  should  enter  the  town,  or  come  within 
three  miles  of  it ;  that  when  the  queen  retired  from 
it,  she  should  not  leave  a  French  garrison ;  and  that 
all  controveries  should  be  reserved  till  the  meeting 
of  parliament*."  This  treaty  was  concluded  on  the 
twenty -ninth  of  May,  the  very  day  after  all  agree- 
ment appeared  hopeless ;  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 

'*  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  314.  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  137.  Spottls- 
woode,  B.  HI.  p.  122.  Calderwood,  p.  9.  Pitscottie,  p.  204.  Burnet, 
Vol  n.  p^io.    ColUer,  Vol.  XL  p.  456. 
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important  service  which  Glencairn  had,  in  the  esti-    cHAP. 
mation  of  the  regent,  rendered  to  his  friends.  \^^y^ 

But  ahhough  hostilities,,  which  so  lately  appeared  1559. 
unavoidable,  were  thus  for  a  season  suspended,  the 
agreement  was  not  universally  acceptable  to  the 
protestants.  Some  of  them  distrusted  the  queen's 
sincerity ;  apprehended  that  she  had  been  induced 
to  negotiate  merely  to  procure  the  dispersion  of  an 
army  which  she  dreaded  ;  that  when  tliis  point  was 
gained,  and  the  Congregation  weakened,  she  would 
without  hesitation  violate  the  conditions,  and  pror 
ceed  against  them  with  unmitigated  severity  *.  The 
policy  of  the  lords  in  entering  into  the  treaty  was 
indeed  very  doubtful.  Their  desire  of  peace  was 
in  the  highest  degree  praise-worthy,  but  they 
should  have  most  seriously  and  deliberately  consi- 
dered whether  peace  was  by  this  measure  likely  to 
be  secured.  Had  they  followed  their  own  senti- 
ments, they  would  probably  have  engaged  the  army 
which  was  opposed  to  them,  acting  upon  what  was  ' 
abundantly  obvious,  that  although  the  disbanding 
of  their  troops  was  of  much  consequence  to  the  re- 
gent, they  could  derive  little  advantage  from  the 
dispersion  of  hers,  because  these  could  be  speedily 
and  with  ease  re-assembled.  But  they  surrendered 
their  own  sound  opinion  to  the  representations  of 
the  prior  and  Argyll,  whom  they  were  most  un- 
willing to  offend  ;  and  having  done  so,  they  deter- 
mined faithfully  to  adhere  to  what  had  been  stipu- 

*  Knox,  p.  137.     Calderwood,  p.  9. 
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lated.     Aware,  however,  of  their  danger,  and  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  watching  with  unceasing 
1559.     vigilance  the  measures  of  their  enemies,   they,  on 
the  last  day  of  May,  subscribed,   with  the  concur- 
rence of  these  noblemen,  a  new  bond,  by  which  it 
■was  agreed,  "  that  the  Congregation  of  the  west,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Congregations  of  Fife,  Perth, 
Dundee,  Montrose,   Angus,  and    Mearns^  would 
unite  to  support  whatever  was  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  purity  of  religion ;  that  in  case  any  trouble 
was  intended  against  the  said  Congregation,  or  any 
part  or  member  thereof,  they  would  all  concur,  as- 
sist and  convene  for  the  defence  of  the  same  Con- 
gregation, or   of  the  person  troubled;    that  they 
would  not  spare  labours,  goods,  substance,  bodies 
and  lives,  in  maintaining  the  liberty  of  the  whole 
Congregation,  and  every  member  thereof,  against 
any  power  intending  the  said  trouble  for  cause  of 
religion,  or  any  other  cause  depending  thereupon, 
although   coloured  with  any  other  outward   pre- 
tence."— This  singular  deed  was,  in  consequence  of 
the  appointment  of  the  whole  Congregation  signed 
by  Argyll,  James  Stewart,  Glencairn,  Robert  Lord 
Boyd,  Ochiltree  and  Matthew  Campbell  *.     It  is 
impossible  to  peruse  it  without  discerning,  that  it 
indicates  a  jealousy  of  the  civil  power,  a  distrust 
and  a  spirit  of  opposition  totally   inconsistent  with 
permanent  tranquillity.    The  combustible  materials, 
far  from  being  annihilated,  were  more  closely  pres- 

*  Knox,  p.  138.     Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  viii.  p.  89. 
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sed  together,  and  the  slightest  spark  was  sufficient    CHAP, 
to  occasion  a  dreadful  explosion.  ^^^.^^^ 

The  reG:ent  was  now  placed  in  a  most   delicate,    '^f.^- 

o  r  Jncautious 

and  trying  situation.    She  had  succeeded  in  prevent-  conduct  of 

,         rr     '  r     1       1  i  •  ^^^  regent. 

mg  the  efFusion  of  blood,  but  this  was  only  one  step, 
and  a  very  short  one,  towards  the  restoration  of 
unanimity  and  peace.  The  agitated  state  of  the 
public  mind  should  have  led  her  to  act  with  caution  ; 
and  the  conduct  which  it  was  wise  to  observe,  might 
have  been  apparent  to  an  understanding  of  a  much 
lower  order  than  hers.  Supported  by  the  clergy,  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  many  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  inferior  nobility — possessing  solemn  assur- 
ances from  the  prior  and  Argyll,  that,  if  she  fulfilled 
the  convention  with  the  reformers,  she  might  de- 
pend upon  their  cordial  attachment  and  assistance, 
she  sliould,  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  have 
complied  with  all  which  it  required ;  she  should  even 
have  granted  a  degree  of  indulgence  beyond  that 
which  she  had  promised.  By  acting  in  this  manner, 
although  she  might  not  have  prevented  tumult,  or 
destroyed  the  tendency  to  resii^t  her  administration, 
she  would  have  enjoyed  the  popularity  and  the  re- 
spect which  unspotted  integrity,  combined  with  the 
most  engaging  condescension,  would  have  very 
extensively  created  ;  and  she  would,  in  all  probabi- 
lity soon  have  been  protected  by  a  mass  of  strength, 
against  which  the  irresolute  endeavours  of  her  ene- 
mies, stigmatized  as  they  would  have  been  with  the 
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CHAP,    guilt  of  aggression  or  rebellion,  would,  at  least 
'  ^  during  her  regency,  have  contended  in  vain. 


1559.  The  unhappy  consequences  to  be  dreaded  from 
following  an  opposite  course  were  equally  conspi- 
cuous. The  least  reflection  might  have  convinced 
her  that,  by  despising  or  violating  the  treaty,  she 
would  afford  not  only  a  pretext,  but  a  justification  for 
renouncing  allegiance  to  her ;  that  she  would  infal- 
libly alienate  the  prior,  whose  partiality  to  the  re- 
formation had  not  escaped  her  notice,  while  she 
would  supply  the  preachers  with  topics  admirably 
adapted  to  inflame  the  people,  and  to  deepen  the 
impressions  of  that  sanctity  with  which  they  strove 
to  invest  the  cause  for  which  they  had  combined. 
In  the  political,  however,  as  in  the  natural  world, 
there  are  phenomena  for  which  a  rational  or  a  sa- 
tisfactory explanation  must  often  be  sought  in  vain. 
The  human  mind,  it  is  true,  is  uniformly  influenced 
by  motives,  but  the  effect  of  these  motives  is  so  mo- 
dified by  a  number  of  circumstances  which  elude 
observation,  that  speculation  upon  their  effect  must 
often  be  erroneous.  Passion,  unaccountable  asso- 
ciations, antipathy,  caprice — all  occasionally  guide  to 
actions  upon  which  the  agents  afterwards  reflect 
with  amazement ;  and  this  fact  so  frequently  illus- 
trated, so  firmly  established  by  experience,  exposes 
the  fallacy  of  that  philosophical  precision,  with 
v/hich  historians  often  develope  or  assign  causes, 
which  most  probably  never  existed  but  in  their  own 
creative  imaginations. 
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The  regent,  with  all  her  penetration — with  the 
many  virtues  and  amiable  feelings  of  which  she  was 
undoubtedly  possessed,  unfortunately  chose  to  do  ^-559 
what  every  principle  of  honour,  of  wisdom,  of  re- 
gard to  her  own  happiness  and  the  happiness  of 
the  kingdom,  distinctly  called  on  her  to  avoid.  She 
not  only  seemed  careless  about  preventing  resist- 
ance, but  even  determined  that  they  whom  she  de- 
luded should,  with  every  advantage,  resist.  Whe- 
ther she  was  guided  by  the  suggestions  of  her  own 
mind,  or  yielded  herself  to  the  blind  and  impetu- 
ous advice  of  those  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  pro- 
mote their  own  interest,  looked  with  indifference 
upon  the  sufferings  of  their  country,  the  conse- 
quences were  equally  deplorable,  and  the  impres- 
sion against  her  equally  unfavourable. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  May,  soon  after  the  Con- 
gregation had  withdrawn  their  forces,  she  entered 
Perth  *.     She  was  accompanied  by  the  duke,  by 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  perplexing  than  the  chronological  inac-« 
furacy  of  the  writers  who  have  detailed  the  history  of  this  period. 
It  appears  certain  that  the  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  29th  of  May ; 
it  b  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  Congregation  left  Perth  on  the  day 
after,  on  the  30th,  although  Knox,  with  his  usual  carelessness  in  this 
respect,  calls  it  the  29th,  and  that  the  queen,  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  entered  the  town.  All  this  is  sufficiently  distinct ;  but  im- 
mediately after  this  ^ve  are  told,  that  the  new  bond  of  association  was 
dated  at  Perth  the  last  day  of  May,  and  this  date  i>  inserted  In  the 
deed  itself.  Knox  and  Keith  leave  the  reader  to  explain,  as  he  best 
can,  how  men  who  left  Perth  on  the  SOth  could  subscribe  a  deed  at 
that  place  on  the  Slst.  I  suppose  that  a  resolution  to  form  the  deed 
was  adopted  on  the  SOth,  that  a  commission  was  then  given  to  the 
noblemen,  who,  though  attached  to  the  protestants,  were,  from  their 
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CHAP.    D'Osell,  and  in  immediate  and  direct  infringement 
of  the  convention,  by  a  guard  of  French  soldiers. 


1559.      On  this  occasion  an  incident  took  place  which  shock- 
Ma)-.  .  -^    . 
Incident  at  ed  all  who  had  not  sacrificed  humanity  to  the  bitter 

zeal  of  party.  "I'he  Frenchmen,  who  celebrated,  by 
a  discharge  of  fire-arms,  the  entrance  of  the  regent, 
directed  their  pieces  against  the  house  of  Patrick 
]Murray,  one  of  the  citizens  who  had  been  most 
active  in  promoting  the  reformation  ;  alarmed  those 
of  his  family  who  had  assembled  to  witness  the 
procession;  and  actually  killed  his  son,  a  young 
man  who  had  attained  that  period  of  life,  at  which 
his  loss  most  powerfully  agonized  the  feelings  of 
his  afflicted  parent.  The  dead  body  was  instantly 
carried  into  the  view  of  the  queen  ;  and  an  oppor- 
tunity was  thus  afforded  to  her  of  expressing  her 
detestation  of  such  an  enormity,  and  of  counteract- 
ing the  effect  of  it,  by  sympathizing  with  the  an- 
guish which  it  had  occasioned.  With  an  indiffe- 
rence, however,  at  all  times  disgusting,  most  incon- 
sistent with  the  gentleness  and  compassion  of  the 
female  sex,  and  with  that  tenderness  to  human  suf- 
fering, M'hich,  before  these  unhappy  troubles,  she 
had  uniformly  manifested,   she  coolly  contemplated 

connexion  with  the  court,  or  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  to  remain 
with  the  regent,  to  subscribe  the  deed,  and  that  accordingly,  in  com- 
phance  witli  the  wislies  of  the  Congregation,  they  wrote  the  bond  in 
name  of  the  whole,  and  subscribed  it  on  the  31st.  Hence  the  bond 
is  expressed  as  the  act  of  the  whole  Congregation  would  have  been, 
although  it  was  in  truth  tlie  act  of  persons  deputed  and  authorized 
bv  them. 
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the  melancholy  spectacle,  insultingly  remarking,  that  chap, 
the  accident  was  to  be  lamented  only  because  it  had  v„^  .-^^ 
happened  to  the  son  instead  of  tlie  father  *.  This  ^•^•''^• 
unguarded  display  of  antipathy  too  plainly  indicat- 
ed what  was  to  follow.  She  outraged  the  feelings  inhabitants 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants;  exercised 
the  utmost  severity  ao-ainst  all  who  had  embraced, 
or  whom  she  suspected  to  be  disposed  to  embrace 
the  protestant  faith  ;  while  her  attendants,  in  the 
most  open  and  offensive  manner,  celebrated  the 
rites  which  they  who  witnessed  the  celebration  held 
in  abhorrence.  The  houses  were  filled  with  French 
soldiers,  whose  hcentiousness  and  rapacity  were 
rather  encouraged  than  restrained  ;  and  the  magis- 
trates were  divested  of  their  authority,  that  it  might 
be  entrusted  to  a  man  who  had  rendered  himself 
peculiarly  odious  to  the  Congregation.  The  people 
beheld  these  unwarrantable  proceedings  with  dis- 
gust and  indignation.  Many  of  them  abandoned 
their  habitations,  and,  with  their  families,  soHcited 
the  hospitality  or  the  protection  of  those  friends 
who  were  removed  at  a  distance  from  such  galling 
oppression  •]•. 

When  the  regent  was  about  to  return  to  Stirling, 

*  Buch.  Lib.  xvi.  p.  314,  Knox,  B.  il.  p.  139.  Spotliswoodc, 
p.  123.     Keith,  B,  i.  ch.  viii.  p.  90. 

■f  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  314.  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  139.  Spottlswoodc, 
B.  iii.  p.  123,  Calderwood,  p.  9.  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie,  p.  204. 
Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  vili.  p.  90.  The  account  of  these  prctestant  writers  is 
confirmed  by  the  sliort,  and  evidently  reluctant,  testimony  of  liCslIe, 
Lib.  X.  p.  50l5. 
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CHAP,  she  placed  in  the  town  of  Perth  a  garrison  in  the 
.^^J'^j  pay  of  France,  although  not  actually  composed  of 
liBd.  Frenchmen;  and  when  some  of  the  most  prudent 
and  moderate  of  her  counsellors  remonstrated 
against  such  a  breach  of  her  engagements,  she  did 
not  hesitate  to  reply  that  she  was  not  bound  to  keep 
faith  with  heretics,  and  that  at  all  events,  when  she 
complied  with  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  in  not  leaving 
natives  of  France,  she  had  prevented  any  just 
ground  of  dissatisfaction  and  reproach  *. 

In  this  choice  of  a  garrison,  she  was  undoubt- 
edly influenced  by  her  great  anxiety  to  secure  the 
complete  and  permanent  possession  of  Perth,  which, 
from  its  local  situation,  from  the  fortifications  by 
which  it  was  strengthened,  and  from  the  hostile 
disposition  of  the  surrounding  country,  it  was  of 
much  importance  to  her  to  retain.  But  she  soon 
found  that  the  violation  of  the  treaty,  while  it  did 
not  accomplish  her  object,  was  more  fatal  to  her 
interest  than  even  the  immediate  loss  of  Perth  would 
have  been ;  for  she  thus  lost  that  confidence  of  her 
people,  without  which  no  sovereign  can  be  happy  ; 
she  daily  sunk  in  their  estimation ;  and  was,  from 
this  period,  much  more  widely  regarded  with  suspi- 
cion and  abhorrence  f. 

*  Knox,  Buchanan,  as  last  quoted.    Burnet,  Vol.  II.  p.  410. 

■j-  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  S15.  Spottiswoode,  B.  iil.  p.  12f5. 
Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  8.  This  writer  does  not  seem  at  all  pleased  with 
Buchanan's  remark  upon  the  regent's  conduct,  and  takes  occasion, 
as  he  is  very  fond  of  doing,  «f  glancing  at  the  Congregation.  Note 
to  p.  90. 
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The  prior  and  the  Earl  of  Argyll  were  shocked    chap. 
at  the  cruelty,  and  offended  at  the  injustice  shewn  \,^^,^^^/ 
to  those  whom  they  had  pledged  their  honour  to     i"^- 

V  •     1       •  T''e  prior 

protect;    and  who  had,  chiefly  m  consequence  of  and  the 
their  solicitadons,  exposed  themselves  to  the  tyranny  ArgyU 
of  the  regent.     Considering  all  representadon  as^':^"'^^^ 
useless,  or  experiencing  the  inutility  of  it,  they,  in  from  couit. 
conformity  with  the  pledge  given  to  the  Congrega- 
tion, withdrew  to  St  Andrews,  carried  with  them 
several  noblemen  who  entertained  the  same  senti- 
ments, and  bound  themselves  anew  to  promote  the 
designs  of  the  protestants,  and  to  oppose  the  per- 
nicious policy  which  the  regent  had  been  induced 
to  follow  *. 

The  secession  of  these  men,  whose  talents  and 
influence  she  justly  dreaded,  filled  the  regent  with 
apprehension  or  dismay.  Hoping,  however,  by  vi- 
gorous procedure,  to  intimidate  them,  she  instantly 
issued  a  peremptory  requisition  that  they  should 
return  to  court.  They  were  not  thus  to  be  shaken. 
They  replied,  reprobating  her  conduct,  and  declar- 
ing that  they  could  not,  without  acting  contrary  to 
their  consciences,  give  to  her  the  support,  which 
their  condnuing  with  her  could  not  fail,  in  the  esd- 
madon  of  those  who  had  been  oppressed,  to  afford. 

*  Kiiox,  p.  139.  Buchanan,  p.  314.  mentions,  that  the  prior  and 
Argyll,  immediately  after  the  convention  at  Perth,  went  to  St  An- 
drews, that  they  might  enjoy  the  relaxation  which  their  late  exer- 
tions rendered  desirable.  If  this  was  the  case,  they  were  decided  in 
their  resolution  to  abandon  the  royal  cause,  not  by  what  they  law, 
hut  by  the  intelligenct  wjiich  they  received  from  Perth, 
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Aware  that  this  reply  would  expose  them  to  her 
resentment,  and  regretting  that  they  had  been  in- 
1559.  strumental  in  wresting  from  the  protestant  lords  the 
advantages,  which,  before  the  .treaty  of  Perth,  these 
lords  possessed,  they  resolved  to  make  every  com- 
pensation ; — to  evince  the  sincerity  of  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Congregation,  and  their  desire  to  place 
it  in  the  formidable  attitude  which  it  had  so  lately 
Assemble  assumed.  They  accordingly  requested  the  most 
°^^^^'  zealous  and  powerful  protestants  of  the  neighbour- 
June  4th.  ing  counties  to  meet  them  at  St  Andrews,  that  they 
might  proceed  together  in  the  great  work  of  refor- 
mation ;  and  to  secure  compliance  with  the  request, 
they  intimated  thdt  the  regent,  with  her  French 
troops,  was  at  Falkland ;  that  she  was  threatening 
St  Andrews  and  Cupar;  and  that  unless  they 
speedily  assembled  to  concert  measures  of  defence 
or  of  resistance,  all  the  churches  in  Fife  would  be 
overturned  *, 

With  the  wish  which  the  prior  and  Argyll  cer- 
tainly entertained  for  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  there  was  mingled  the  ardent  love 
of  national  independence.  From  the  confidence 
which  the  regent  manifestly  reposed  in  the  French 
army,  and  from  the  facility  with  which  she  resigned 
herself  to  French  counsels,  they  apprehended  that 
she  was  anxious  to  betray  their  country ;  and  it 

*  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  315,  compared  with  Knox,  p.  HO.  Spot- 
tiswoode,  p.  123.  Luidsay  of  Pitscottic;  p.  204.  Leslie,  p.  507. 
Keith,  p.  90.  v^ 
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cannot  admit  of  a  doubt,  that,  in  proceeding  with    chap. 
so  much  violence,  she  had  in  view  not  merely  to  v„^n.^^ 
annihilate    the    Congregation,    and  to  defend  the      ^^^^• 
church,  but  to  realize  those  preposterous  plans  re- 
specting Scotland,  which  had  dazzled  and  misled 
the  family  of  Guise,  and  which  they  had  unfortu- 
nately induced  their  own  sovereign  to  approve  and 
to  promote. 

Even  from  this  early  period,  then,  the  interest  of  ^^"^"^  of 

tlie  reior- 

the  reformation  was  avowedly  mterwoven  with  the  mation 
preser^^ation  or  the  acquisition  of  political  liberty ;  ^^^it^that^" 
and  we  shall  soon  percieve  the  effect  of  this  union  ^ ^  P"^"'^*^ 
in  the  language  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  preach- 
ers, and  in  the  tone  which  they  gave  to  the  sen- 
timents of  those  whom  they  could  influence  or  di- 
rect. 

The  new  advocates  for  the  cause  of  the  Congre- 
gation were  soon  joined  by  those  of  its  original 
friends  whom  they  had  called  to  their  assistance. 
Amongst  these  was  Knox,  who  saw,  in  this  acces-  Knox, 
sion  to  his  party,  the  foundation  of  future  triumph*. 
During  his  residence  in  Fife,  he  acted  a  most  im- 
portant part ;  his  manly  and  impressive  eloquence 
was,  upon  all  interesting  occasions,  poured  forth  on 
the  people,  and  produced  consequences,  the  traces 
of  which  can  still  be  distinctly  perceived. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that,  in  the  first 
excesses  of  the  multitude  at  Perth,  the  leaders  and 

*  Knox,  p.  HO.    Keith,  p.  90. 
VOL.  II,  H 
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the  preachers  of  the  Congregation  had  no  shares 
These  were  occasioned  by  an  incident  which  could 
not  have  been  foreseen,  and  were  truly  the  result 
of  an  ebullition  of  popular  fury.     The  deceitful 
conduct  of  the  regent  now  produced  a  change,  at 
least  in  the  professed  sentiments  of  the  most  exalt- 
ed of  her  opponents.     They  considered  themselves 
as  in  a  state  of  actual  war ;  they  were  convinced 
that  the  destruction  of  the  church  was  necessary 
for  accomplishing  their  designs ;  and,  fully  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  preserving  the  fervour  of  the 
people,  believing  that  this  fervour  would  yield  to 
the  dictates  of  prudence  or  of  interest,  if  not  gra- 
tified by  what  wSs  calculated  to  inflame  it,  they 
adopted  the  resolution  of  everywhere  demolishing 
the  monuments  of  idolatry.     In  this  they  were  con- 
firmed, when  they  reflected  upon  the  power  of  as- 
sociation, upon  the  influence  of  magnificence  and 
splendour  in  captivating  the  senses,  and,  through 
them,   misleading  or  fettering  the  understanding ; 
justly  dreading,  that  the  decorations  of  papal  wor- 
ship might  again  delight  the  multitude,  and  usurp 
over  them  that  dominion  which  they  had  long  pos- 
sessed.    Knox  directed  his  eflForts  to  accomplish  an 
object  which  he  conceived  to  be  so  intimately  con- 
nected with   emancipation  from  religious  and  civil 
June  9th.    despotism.      In  a  sermon  which   he  preached  at 
Crail,  a  small  town  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  not  far 
distant  from  St  Andrews,  he  recalled  to  those  who 
heard  him  what  he  had  said  at  Perth  respecting  the 
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insincerity  of  the  regent,  and  exhorted  them  not  CHAP. 
to  be  any  longer  deluded  with  fair  promises,  as  ^s^^.^-^ 
peace  could  not  be  hoped  for  from  those  who  paid 
no  respect  even  to  covenants  which  they  had  so- 
lemnly sworn  to  observe.  He  concluded  by  saying, 
*'  That  as  there  would  be  no  tranquillity  till  one  of 
the  parties  gained  a  decided  superiority,  and  till 
strangers  (by  whom  he  meant  Frenchmen),  were 
sent  out  of  the  country,  he  wished  them  to  prepare 
themselves  either  to  die  like  men,  or  to  live  victo- 
rious*." 

Such  was  the  language  which  he,  in  common 
with  the  other  leaders,  employed,  to  give  energy 
and  heroism  to  his  followers ;  and  it  was  not  heard 
without  emotion.  The  reliG;ious  buildinsrs  in  Crail 
and  its  vicinity  were  destroyed ;  and  after  having 
given  the  same  direction  to  the  zeal  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Anstruther,  another  small  town  on  the 
coast,  he  proceeded  to  St  Andrews,  that,  in  the  very 
seat  of  episcopal  supremacy,  he  might  stimulate  the 
multitudes  who,  he  knew,  would  eagerly  listen  to  his 
discourses  j*. 

The  primate  having  received  an  intimation  of  his 

*  Knox,  p.  140,  mentions  his  preaching  at  Crall,  but  does  not 
give  the  substance  of  his  sermon.  Spottiswoode  and  Keith  represent 
him  as  delivering  the  sentiments  detailed  above  ;  and  Buchanan  men- 
tions, that  these  sentiments  were  inculcated  by  all  who  took  an  active 
part  in  effectuating  the  reformation. 

t  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  140.  Spottiswoode,  B.  ill.  p.  123.  Keith,  B.  i. 
ch.  viii.  Heylin's  Hist,  of  the  Presbyterians,  B.  iv.  p.  157.  Lindsay 
of  Pitscottie,  p.  204. 
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CHAP,    intentions,  trembled  for  the  magnificent  cathedral, 

v^,^^;,^  which  the  venerable  hand  of  time  even  then  had 

1559.     consecrated;  and  naturally  and  most  laudably  de- 
Destruction  .  .    ,  11.., 
of  the        sirous  to  preserve  it,  he  entered  the  city  with  such  a 

ofst^.  force  as  he  trusted  would  be  sufficient  for  its  pro- 
drews.  tection.  The  lords  of  the  Congregation  who  were 
in  the  town  were  alarmed  by  the  archbishop's  cri- 
tical arrival.  Although  many  of  the  heads  of  the 
party  were  assembled,  they  were  not  supported  by 
any  armed  followers ;  and,  dreading  that  a  conflict 
would,  under  these  circumstances,  be  attended  to 
them  with  the  most  pernicious  consequences,  they 
were  desirous  that  no  commotion  should  take  place. 
As  the  most  effectual  mode  of  securing  peace,  they 
expressed  to  Knox  their  wish  that  he  should  not 
preach,  while,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  might  not 
appear  to  dictate  to  him,  they  requested  his  own 
sentiments  with  regard  to  this  proposal.  Timidity 
was  no  weakness  of  his  character ;  he  at  once  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  in  conscience  decline  preach- 
-  ing,  and  that  he  would  preach,  whatever  might  be 
the  result*. 

This  resolution,  which  vanity  and  ambition  per- 
haps, no  less  than  religious  principle,  led  him  to 
form,  his  friends  did  not  attempt  to  overturn.  He 
accordingly  discharged  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
duty,  and  preached  with  a  fervour  of  emotion, 
which  the  recollection  of  his  first  call  to  the  mini- 

*  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  HO.     Keith,  p.  90,  91. 
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stry  in  that  city,  and  of  the  varied  incidents  which    CIIAP. 
since  that  period  had  chequered  his  lot,  contributed  v^ps^^^-^/ 
to  excite.  ^  ^^-^s- 

June  1 1 . 

He  chose,  as  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  that  part 
of  the  evangeHcal  history  which  records  the  ejection 
of  the  buyers  and  sellers  from  the  Temple,  and  re- 
presented it  as  affording  a  warrant  for  purifying  the 
church,  by  casting  out  of  it  the  pageantry  of  ido- 
latry. His  reasoning  and  his  illustrations  not  only 
inflamed  the  multitude,  but  convinced  the  magis- 
trates ;  and  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  with  the 
exception  of  the  household  and  dependents  of  the 
archbishop,  united  in  tearing  down  those  buildings, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  so  often  contemplated 
with  admiration  and  with  regret  *. 

The  primate  had,  with  sorrow  and  apprehension,  The  Pri- 
marked  the  tendency  of  the  people  to  fulfil  the  in-  ^  A^n-^^^^* 
tentions  of  the  Congregation.     He  not  unnaturally  'irews. 
feared  that  the  fury  of  exasperated  zeal  would  soon 
be  directed  against  himself,  and  probably  convinced 
that  any  opposition  which  he  could  make  would 
be  fruitless,  he,  on  the  morning  of  that  day  upon 
which  the  cathedral  was  laid  prostrate,  left  the  city,  June  ii. 
that  he  might  represent  to  the  regent   the  urgent 
necessity  of  making  every  exertion  to  restrain  or  to 
terminate  the  lawless  proceedings  of  her  enemies f, 

*  Knox,  p.  141.  Caldenvood,  p.  0.  Buchanan,  p.  315.  Spot- 
tiswoode,  p.  124.  Heyliii's  History  of  the  Presbyterians,  p.  157. 
Lindsay,  p.  204.    Keith,  p.  91. 

t  Knox,  p.  141.  Buchanan,  p.  S15.  Spottiswoode,  p.  123, 124. 
Keith,  p.  91. 
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She  had  long  regarded  the  archbishop,  who  had 
opposed  her  elevation  to  the  regency,  with  indiffe- 
rence, or  with  antipathy  ;  but  the  junction  of  their 
interests,  the  concern  which  both  had  in  checking 
turbulence,  which  every  moment  was  becoming 
more  formidable,  instantly  produced  a  reconcilia- 
tion ;  and  she  listened  with  attention,  mingled  with 
consternation  and  wrath,  to  the  alarming  accounts 
which  he  brought. 

As  the  army  of  the  Congregation  had  not  yet 
been  again  collected,  it  appeared  to  her  practicable 
to  seize  the  two  lords  who  had  occasioned  or  coun- 
tenanced the  recent  violations  of  law  and  order. 
In  hope  of  anticipating  resistance,  she  immediately 
issued  a  mandate  for  collecting  her  own  troops,  and 
couriers  were  dispatched  to  the  steady  adherents  of 
the  court  in  Fife,  requesting  them  to  assemble  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cupar. 

But  the  activity  of  the  protestants  was  not  sus- 
pended. Entertaining  no  doubt  that  the  primate 
w^ould  instigate  the  regent  to  avenge  the  injuries 
of  the  church,  they  made  arrangements  for  obtain- 
ing the  earliest  intelligence  of  her  designs  ;  and  they 
soon  were  informed  that  she  was  to  gather  together 
forces  to  overwhelm  them.  Altliough  their  situa- 
tion was  very  perilous,  they  were  not  intimidated. 
June  i2tli.  They  addressed  the  most  pressing  representations 

Troops  of  ,.,,.,  ,  .    .  ,        .  „ 

the  Con-  to  then"  Iriends,  and,  perceiving  the  importance  of 
mardlTo  celerity  in  their  movements,  they  marched  to  Cupar, 
^"P^'''-       although  they  were  attended  only  by  a  hundred 
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cavalry  and  the  same  number  of  infantry  *.     They    cilAP. 
soon,  however,  had  no  cause  to   lament  deficiency  .^^^ 
of  strength.     So  active   were  their  partisans,  that      i^sg. 
before  next   day  they   had  been  joined   by  three 
thousand  men,  many  of  whom  had  fortunately,  from 
a  general  apprehension  of  danger,  come  from  dis- 
tant counties.  So  rapidly  indeed  did  reinforcements 
enter  the  camp,  that  men  seemed,  as  Knox  quaintly 
but  strongly  expressed  it,  to  be  rained  down  from 
the  clouds  *.     Lord  Ruthven,  who  had  at  one  time 
deserted  the   Congregation,  anxious  to  atone  for 
momentary  defection,  brought  with  him  such  forces 
as  he  could  assemble ;  the  Earl  of  Rothes,   sheriff 
of  Fife,  declared  for  them ;  the  towns  of  St  An- 
drews and  Dundee  sent  out  the  most  vigorous  of 
their  inhabitants ;  and  Cupar  poured  forth  its  popu- 
lauon  to  ward  off  the  enmity,   to  which,  through 
the  zeal  which  it  had  so  decisively  manifested,  it 
was  exposed  :|:. 

The  regent's  army  had,  in  the  meantime,  collect- 
ed at  Falkland,  and,  very  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  thirteenth,  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cupar.  The  troops  of  the  Congregation,  on  the 
same  morning,  took  a  station  upon  a  moor  to  the 
west  of  that  town  ;  and  the  command  having  been 
entrusted  to  Halyburton,  the  chief  magistrate  of 

*  Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  124, 
t  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  141. 

J  Knox,  p.  141.  Sjpottiswoode,  p.  124,  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi. 
p.  315. 
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CHAP.  Dundee,  he  lost  no  time  in  making  the  most  judi- 
\^^^^^^  clous  dispositions.     He  chose  a  post  from  which 

1559.  jjjs  ordnance  commanded  the  surrounding  country, 
Judicious    and  where  his  men  could  remain  without  molesta- 

tlisposition     .  -m    -i  it 

of  their  tion  till  they  closely  engaged.  A  small  rivulet  se- 
^^"^^''  parated  them  from  the  enemy,  and  they  were  so 
arranged  that  their  number  appeared  greater  than 
it  really  was.  Lord  Ruthven,  who  commanded  the 
cavalry,  led  the  van,  and  watched  the  motions  of  the 
royal  forces.  The  other  lords,  with  the  troops  from 
Angus,  Mearns,  Fife,  and  Lothian,  composed  the 
centre  ;  the  inhabitants  of  St  Andrews  brought  up 
the  rear ;  and  the  servants  and  attendants  of  the 
camp  were  drawn  up  at  a  considerable  distance, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  body  of  reserve  *. 
The  execution  of  these  plans  was  facilitated,  and 
the  effect  of  them  increased,  by  the  darkness  of  the 
morning,  the  atmosphere  being  obscured  by  a  thick 

The  army  of  the  regent,  consisting  of  two  thou- 
sand Frenchmen,  and  half  the  number  of  native 
troops,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault 
and  D'Osell,  had  left  Falkland  in  the  full  assur- 
ance that  they  would  meet  with  no  opposition ; 
they  therefore  beheld  with  the  utmost  amazement 
those  detachments  of  the  enemy,  which,  through 
the  fog,  they  were  able  to  discern.  They  seem  to 
have  attempted  to  draw  their  opponents  from  their 

*  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvl.  p.  315,  316.     Knox,  B.  li.  p.  141.     Spot, 
tiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  124. 
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favourable  position,  by  twice  feigning  a  retreat ;  but    chap. 
when  this  did  not  succeed,    they  marched  towards  v,^.^ 
them  with  much  impetuosity,   still,  however,  de-      '"»• 

'  June. 

clining  to  pass  the  rivulet  which  run  between  them. 
While  both  parties  were  making  these  preparatory 
steps  to  a  battle,  the  fog  suddenly  dispersed. 

The  spies,  whom  the  duke  and  D'Osell  had  sent 
out  to  reconoitre,  having  now  from  an  eminence 
sur\'eyed  the  different  bodies  of  the  protestant  army, 
made  a  formidable  report  of  their  numbers ;  and 
these  generals,  convinced  that  they  were  inferior  to 
the  enemy,  felt  the  utmost  aversion  to  hazard  an 
engagement.  They  thought  it  right,  however,  be- 
fore coming  to  any  determination,  to  consult  the 
regent,  who  was  at  Falkland.  They  represented 
to  her  the  magnitude  of  the  preparations  on  the 
part  of  the  Congregation  ;  intimated  some  distrust 
of  the  Scotish  part  of  her  own  army,  who  seemed 
to  shrink  from  shedding  the  blood  of  their  country- 
men ;  and  they  gave  it,  as  their  decided  opinion,  that  Royalists 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  negotiate.  Although  ^  '^^t^^ 
she  was  much  mortified  at  this  intelligence,  she  au- 
thorized the  commencement  of  a  treaty  ;  upon  which, 
the  readiness  of  the  reformers  to  accept  any  terms 
of  accommodation  having  been  already  frequently 
experienced,  messengers  were  dispatched  to  solicit 
that  an  interview  might  take  place  for  adjusting  the 
differences  which  unhappily  subsisted.  The  cold- 
ness with  which  these  messengers  were  received, 
for  they  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  camp,  in- 
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CHAP,    creased  the  apprehension  of  the  Duke  and  D*OselI ; 

\„^^J-^^  and  they  again  sent  a  deputation,  earnestly  request- 
1559.  ing  that  the  protestants  would  not  occasion  the 
shedding  of  innocent  blood.  The  aversion  which 
they  had  uniformly  felt  to  unsheath  the  sword,  once 
more  overcame  the  dictates  of  the  soundest  pohcy. 
They  replied,  that  their  sole  object  was  self-defence ; 
that  they  sought  no  man's  blood,  and  had  no  desire 
to  continue  hostilities ;  that  if  any  method  could  be 
devised  for  securing  them  and  their  brethren  from 
the  tyranny  which  had  oppressed  them,  they  would 
lay  aside  their  arms.  They  then  proposed  that  the 
regent  should  send  the  French  forces  out  of  the 
country,  and  should  give  hostages  that  she  would 
observe  all  the  conditions  which  might  be  sanction- 
ed. 

To  these  demands  it  was  answered,  that,  from 
the  regent's  connexion  with  the  French  court,  she 
could  not  dismiss  the  forces  of  her  ally  without 
giving  him  intimation ;  and  that  it  would  not  be 
consistent  with  her  dignity  to  give  any  other  secu- 
rity for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  than  her  own 
solemn  promise  to  fulfil  it.  Although,  upon  re- 
ceiving these  evasive  replies,  they  should  have  at- 
tacked the  queen's  army,  which  they  probably 
would  have  easily  defeated,  the  lords  permitted 
themselves  to  be  amused  with  the  same  general 
professions  of  sincerity  by  which  they   had  been 

New         frequently    deluded ;    and,   as    a  permanent  peace 
could  not  at  that  moment  be  concluded,  they  con- 
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scntcd  to  a  truce   for   eight   days,  upon  condition     ^j^p 
that  the  French  troops,  with  the  exception  of  a  small        ^ 
number  who  had   lain  for  a  considerable  time  in     1559. 
some  of  the   maricime   towns   of  Fife,  should  be    ^^^^' 
transported  into  Lothian  ;  and  that,  before  the  ex- 
piry of  the  truce,  the  regent  should  send  to  St  An- 
drews persons  vested  with  full  powers  to  sanction  a 
final  adjustment*. 

*  Knox,  B.  il.  p.  112.  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  316.  Spottis- 
■woode,  B.  iii.  p.  124.  Calderwood,  p.  10.  Keith,  p.  91,  92,  all 
compared  with  Leslie,  Lib.  x.  p.  508.  The  want  of  chronological 
precision  has  rendered  all  the  accounts  of  what  was  done  by  the  Con- 
gregation and  the  regent,  between  Sunday  the  eleventh  of  June,  the 
day  upon  which  Knox  preached  at  St  Andrews,  and  Tu«sday  the 
thirteenth,  upon  which  the  treaty  was  signed,  very  confused  and  ob- 
scure. After  comparing  the  difierent  writers  and  the  incidental  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  march  of  the  armies,  I  have  con- 
cluded, that  the  troops  of  the  Congregation  left  St  Andrews  on  Mon- 
day the  12th,  towards  the  afternoon  ;  that  even  while  on  their  march 
to  Cupar,  they  were  joined  by  some  of  their  friends  ;  and  that  all 
their  reinforcements  had  arrived  by  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  before 
they  encamped  on  the  heath  at  Cupar,  of  course  before  they  began 
to  make  their  arrangements  for  a  battle.  The  queen's  army  appears 
to  have  left  Falkland  very  early  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  not  on 
Monday,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which  their  setting 
out  is  narrated  by  all  the  historians,  and  as  is  positively  asserted  by 
Keith.  Had  they  marched  on  Monday,  they  must  have  got  the  start 
of  the  protestant  army  by  a  whole  day,  and  would  not  probably 
have  remained  inactive  spectators  of  their  increasing  force.  It  is  be- 
sides highly  improbable,  that  the  regent's  troops  could  have  been  ready 
to  take  the  field  so  early,  almost  before  the  account  of  the  devasta- 
tion at  St  Andrews  could  have  reached  the  court ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  both  armies  came  on  the  ground,  near  Cupar,  within  a  short  time 
of  each  other.  Keith  has  allowed  himself  to  be  completely  bewilder- 
ed by  this  confusion  of  date;;,  and  has  actually  fallen  into  an  obvious 
contradiction.     He  says,  on  the  1 2th  of  the  month,  before  sun-rising, 
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CHAP. 
X. 


1559. 
June  13th. 


Regent 
represents 
to  the 
French 
Court  the 
state  of 
Scotland. 


This  truce,  made  at  Garly-bank,  was  subscribed, 
on  the  part  of  the  regent,  by  the  duke,  and  pro- 
bably by  D'Osell,  but  the  second  name  was  so  in- 
distinctly written,  that  it  could  not  be  read.  Im- 
mediately after,  the  lords,  at  the  duke's  request, 
retired  from  the  field,  and  having  disbanded  their 
army,  they  went  to  St  Andrews  to  prepare  for  the 
arrival  of  the  commissioners  who  were  to  negotiate 
with  them  the  terms  of  peace  *. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  regent 
was  first  induced  to  break  with  the  protestants,  by 
the  urgent  solicitations,  and  even  threats  of  the 
court  of  France.  She  was  thus  led  to  commu- 
nicate to  that  court  a  very  particular  account  of  the 
state  of  her  daughter's  kingdom ;  and  it  appears, 
that  although  she  affected  to  despise  the  Congrega- 
tion, she  was,  even  from  the  commencement  of  the 
struggle,  apprehensive  of  the  issue ;  that  she  gave  a 
most  formidable  statement  of  the  difficulties  with 


the  queen's  army  departed  from  Falkland,  and  the  Congregation  en- 
camped very  early  on  the  moor  be-west  Cupar,  that  is,  in  respect  of 
St  Andrews,  on  the  other  side  of  Cupar.  A  little  before,  however,  he 
had  mentioned,  that  the  lords  at  St  Andrews,  having  got  intelligence 
of  the  regent's  proclamations,  resolved  to  prevent  her  ;  and  accord- 
ingly came  to  Cupar  on  Monday  night,  accompanied  only  with  a 
hundred  horse.  Now,  Monday  was  the  12th,  so  that,  according  to 
this  historian,  the  Congregation  did  not  reach  Cupar  till  the  evening 
of  that  day  upon  the  morning  of  which  they  had  encamped  beyond 
it.  Dr  Robertson,  Hist,  of  Scot.  Vol.  I.  p.  181—18-1,  has  narrated 
the  events  above  recorded  in  a  very  general  manner,  and  not  with  hjs 
usual  correctness. 
*  Knox,  Spottiswoode,  and  Keith,  as  last  quoted. 
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which  she  had  to  contend  j   and  even  intimated  a    CHAP, 
suspicion,  that  the  Lord  James  intended,  under  the  ^^.^^ 
pretext  of  making  innovations  in  religion,  to  usurp     ^•^^^• 
the  crown ;   an   event  whicli   could  be  prevented 
only  by  a  large  accession  of  French  troops. 

This  intelligence  gave  rise  to  much  diversity  of  Consul- 
sentiment  in  France,     Some  of  Henry's  counsellors  respecting 
advised  him  to  attempt,  by  a  powerful  armament,  to  ''* 
conquer  Scotland  ;  but  the  constable,  who  had  op- 
posed the  marriage  of  the  dauphin  with  the  Scotisli 
queen,  urged  the  propriety  of  previously  sending 
some  person,  in  whose  report  implicit  confidence 
could  be  placed,  to  inquire  into  the  general  state  of 
the  country — to   discover  how  parties  stood — and, 
above  all,  to  acquire  information  respecting  the  real 
intentions  of  the  prior  of  St  Andrews.     The  king, 
who  had  begun  to  be  disgusted  with  the  family  of 
Guise,  adopted  this  cautious  and  wise  advice,  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  constable's  recommendation. 
Sir  James  Melvil  was  entrusted  with  the  important  Mission  of 
commission.     In  the  presence  of  Henry,   the  con-  Meivti?" 
stable  explained  to  Melvil  the  nature  and   the  de- 
sign of  the  embassy  upon  which  he  was  to  be  dis- 
patched ;  informed  him,  that  although  the  king  was 
determined  to  hazard  his  crown  in  defence  of  his 
daughter-in-law,  if  that  should  be  really  necessary 
for  asserting  her  sovereignty  in  Scotland,  yet  he 
was  anxious,  before  involving  himself  in  a  war  with 
the  ancient  allies  of  his  kingdom,  to  know  whether 
their  present  disturbances  had  not  originated  from 
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CHAP,  causes,  which,  by  prudence  and  moderation,  might 
,^^J^mt^  be  removed.  Continuing  his  discourse,  the  con- 
1559.  stable  frankly  mentioned,  that  he  had  been  told 
that  D*Osell  was  rash  and  passionate,  little  qualified 
for  the  situation  which  he  held  ;  and  that  it  had  also 
been  reported  to  the  French  court,  that  the  queen- 
regent  had  not  observed  the  promises  which  she 
had  made  to  her  disaffected  subjects.  Having  then 
assured  Melvil,  that,  upon  his  report,  the  determi- 
nation of  the  king  would  depend,  and  enjoined  him 
carefully  to  conceal  that  he  was  authorized  by  the 
court,  he  gave  him  the  following  instructions : 
*'  Examine  with  diligence  and  care,  whether  the 
prior  intends  to  usurp  the  crown  of  Scotland,  or 
has  been  induced  to  take  up  arms  for  conscience 
sake,  in  defence  of  his  religion,  of  himself,  and  of 
his  dependents  and  associates ;  ascertain  what  pro- 
mises have  been  broken  to  him  and  them,  by  whom, 
and  at  whose  instance  ;  discover  if  they  desire  that 
D'Osell  should  be  recalled  and  another  general 
sent.  If  you  find  that  religion  is  really  the  bond 
of  dissension,  we  must  commit  the  souls  of  Scotch- 
men to  God,  for  we  have  difficulty  enough  to  rule 
the  consciences  of  Frenchmen  ;  it  is  the  obedience 
due  to  their  lawful  queen  which  the  king  requires. 
If  any  promise  has  been  made  to  them,  and  not 
kept,  the  king  or  I  are  not  to  be  blamed.  If  they 
desire  any  other  heutenant  in  place  of  D*Osell,  the 
king  will  send  one,  who,  I  hope  shall  please  them*.** 

*  Sir  James  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  25,  26,  quoted  also  by  Keith, 
Burnet,  and  Robertson. 
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It  is  impossible  to  read  the  whole  of  this  inte-    chap. 
resting  narration,  without  feelings    very  different  \^^^ 
from  those  which  the   intrigues  and  the  crooked     ^^50. 
policy  of    statesmen   usually   excite.     There  is  a 
policy  so  obviously   founded  in  wisdom,  so  appa- 
rently calculated  to  answer  the  great  ends  which 
enlightened  patriots  will  ever  steadily  keep  in  view, 
that  it  cannot  be  proposed  to  any  man  of  fair  un- 
derstanding, without  being  regarded  by  him  with 
admiration — without  producing  the  conviction,  that 
much  of  the  misery  which  has  embittered  the  lot  of 
nations  might,  by  adopting  it,  have  been  averted. 
Had  the  candid,  liberal  propositions  of  the  constable 
been  submitted  to  the  reformers  by  the  regent — had 
the  principles,  upon  which  these  propositions  rested, 
been  cordially  adopted  by  her  government,  the  ca- 
lamities which  harassed  Scotland  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  been  avoided,  and  mankind  might 
even  then  have  seen  a  practical  illustration  of  what 
has  now  become  so  obvious,  that   toleration  is  es- 
sential to  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  every 
community.     But  it  was  not  destined  that  this  em- 
bassy should  be  effectual,  and  it  is  therefore  vain 
to  speculate  upon  the  effects  which  might  have  re- 
sulted from  it. 

Melvil  had  no  sooner  received  his  instructions, 
and  been  honoured  with  the  gracious  notice  and 
approbation  of  the  French  monarch,  than  he  left 
France,  and,  having  travelled  through  England,  he 
arrived  at  Falkland,  where  the  queen-regent  was- 
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CHAP,  holding  her  court,  upon  the  very  day  on  which  her 
v^^,,^^^  army  was  opposed,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cupar,  to  the 
1559.  forces  of  the  Congregation.  Her  solicitude  about 
the  fate  of  the  action,  naturally  led  her  to  converse 
with  him  upon  the  obstinacy  and  rebellion  of  her 
protestant  subjects ;  and  he,  in  this  incidental  man- 
ner, became  more  fully  possessed  of  her  sentiments 
with  regard  to  them,  than  if  he  had  formally  en- 
Hls  con-  deavoured  to  discover  these  sentiments.  He  now 
wUh  the  ^s^*^  every  method  to  be  introduced  to  the  prior  ; 
Prior,  j^jjjj  having  succeeded,  he,  without  reserve,  commu- 
nicated to  him  the  nature  of  the  commission  which 
he  had  received.  The  prior  repaid  this  confidence 
by  real  or  affected  candour ;  explicitly  declared 
what  were  his  intentions,  or  at  least  what  he  wish- 
ed Melvil  to  believe  was  the  state  of  his  mind.  He 
mentioned  to  him  the  zeal  with  which  he,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  protestants,  had  supported 
the  regent  in  her  scheme  of  obtaining  for  the  dau- 
phin the  matrimonial  crown ;  the  indulgence  which, 
previously  to  the  embassy  of  Bettancourt,  she  had 
uniformly  shewn  to  them ;  and,  to  put  his  invio- 
lable attachment  to  his  sovereign  beyond  a  doubt — 
to  remove  every  suspicion  of  his  harbouring  designs 
inconsistent  with  his  allegiance  to  her,  he  made  the 
singular  proposal  of  leaving  Scotland,  upon  condi- 
tion that  the  protestants  should  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  their  wonted  liberty,  and  that  his  revenues 
should  be  regularly  transmitted  to  him  *. 

*  Sir  James  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  27. 
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There  is  much  reason  to  think  that  he  was  sin- 
cere ;  and  if  he  was  so,  it  is  apparent  that  the  pro- 
testants  would,  even  at  this  period,  have  been  satis-  ^^^^• 
fied  with  toleration — that  their  views  were  not  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  the  exclusive  establishment  of  their 
own  system  of  faith. 

Melvil  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  no  impu-  De-i^n 
tation  could  be  fixed  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  prior  ;  hai'^ft-Ts- 
and  he  hastened  to  France  to  communicate  to  the  ^''^^^^  ^y 

the  death 

constable  the  information  which  he  had  been  able  of  the 
to  acquire.     Upon  his  arrival  in  that  country,  he  King, 
had  the  mortification  to  find  that  a  revolution  had 
taken  place,  which  rendered  all  his  labours  fruit- 
less, and  blasted  every  hope  of  restraining  the  com- 
motions in  Scotland.     Henry,  at  the  triumphal  just- 
ings  in  honour  of  his  daughter's  marriage  with  the 
king  of  Spain,  was  wounded  in  the  head  with  the  July  sth. 
sphnter  of  a  spear,  and  after  languishing  eight  days 
he  died  at  Paris. 

His  son  Francis  the  Second,  the  husband  of  Mary,  Accession 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  One  of  the  first  acts  of^^J^^^f 
his  administration  was  to  dismiss  the  constable  from  i^rancis, 

the  hus- 

court,  that  he  might  entirely  resign  himself  to  the  band  of 
counsels  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of    ^^^'* 
Lorrain  *.     The  constable,  with  tears,  lamented  that 
the  death  of  the  king  had  prevented  the  restoration 

*  Sir  James  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  28.  Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  Ix.  p.  99, 
100.  Burnet's  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  Vol.  II.  p.  411.  Leslie, 
de  Rebus  Gestis  Scotorum,  Lib.  x.  p.  •'ilO. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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CHAP,    of  cordiality  between  France  and  Scotland.     The 
v^-v^-*^  influence  which  had  originally  occasioned  or  ag- 
1559.    gravated  the  Scotish  troubles,  was  thus  indeed  called 
into  action  with  increased  energy ;  and  the  coun- 
sellors of  the  youthful  monarch,  taking  advantage  of 
the  deep  interest  which  he  naturally  had  in  the 
kingdom  of  his  accomplished  queen,  urged  him  to 
raise  an  army  for  extinguishing   the   disaflfection 
which  was  daily  gaining  ground,  by  strengthening 
the  attempts  of  the  regent,  and  intimidating  or  pu- 
nishing the  daring  enemies  of  the  crown  and  of  the 
church  *. 
Hostility         Froni  the  measures  which  were  designed  to  re- 

of  the  ^ .    . 

Regent  to    Store  harmony  to  a  country  torn  by  religious  and 
gregatioii.  political  dissensions,  we  must  again  turn  to  contem- 
plate the  imprudence   and   infatuation  which  gave 
.   additional   rancour  to   these   dissensions,    and  de- 
-stroyed  the  attachment  which  had  been  almost  uni- 
versally entertained  for  the  regent,  when  she  first 
assumed  the  reins  of  government. 


*  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  28.    Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  ix.  as  last  quoted. 
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CHAPTER  ELEVENTH. 

jTAc  Loith  determine  to  take  Perth. ...Thcij  succeed. ...Ex- 
cesses at  Scone. ...Prosecute  their  success. ...Get  posses^ 
siofi  of  Edinburgh. ...Uujnsfijiab/e  conduct  there. ...The 
Regent  takes  advantage  of  this  conduct,  and  issues-  a 

^  wise  proclamation.... Its  ejects. ...The  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation perceive  their  error. ...They  write  to  the  Re- 
gent in  exculpation. ...She  acts  with  consummate  policy 
....Negotiation. ...Intemperate  demands  of  the  Congre- 
gation....Their  strength  much  weakened. ...Effect  pro- 
duced on  them  by  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the 
French  King. ...Military  operations  of  the  Regent. ...She 
loses  a  favourable  opportunity  of  completely  subduing 
the  arm//  of  the  Congregation....She  concludes  a  treaty 
....Unfair  representations  by  the  Reformers. ...T hey  re- 
treat to  Stirlinsr.,.. Incidents  at  Edinbur2:h....Nezci  bond 
framed  by  the  P7-otestants... .Neither  party  sincere  in 
the  desire  of  peace. 

After  the  truce  concluded  in  the  neighbourhood    chap. 
of  Cupar,  the  prior  and  the  Earl  of  Argyll  return-  ^,.„^^^^ 
ed  to  St  Andrews,  in  full  hope  that  the  regent      i^^^* 
would,   within  the  stipulated  time,  send  confidential 
persons  to  negotiate  a  peace.     But  they  soon  found 
that  she  was   again  to   violate  her  faith ;  and  that   » 
she  had  sanctioned  the  agreement,  which  had  pre- 
vented a  battle,  chiefly  that  she  might,  without  mo- 
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CHAP,    lestation,  transport  her  French  troops  to  Lothian, 
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and  thus  more  certainly  accomplish  the  schemes 
which  she  had  devised*. 

They  were  now  fully  convinced  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  actual  hostilities ;  and 
having  received  many  affecting  representations  of 
the  tyranny  which  was  exercised  against  the  inha- 
bitants cf  Perth,  they  resolved  again  to  get  posses- 
sion of  that  town,  and  to  restore  to  it  the  privi- 
leges, of  which,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  treaty,  it 
had  been  deprived f.  For  this  purpose  they  sum- 
June  24th,  moned  their  friends  from  Fife,  Angus,  Mearns  and 
Strathearn  to  assemble ;  but  that  nothing  might  be 
omitted  which  tended  to  prevent  the  use  of  vio- 
lence, they  wrote  to  the  regent,  requesting  that  she 
would  remove  the  garrison,  and  give  to  the  town 
its  former  liberty.  In  this  letter,  after  vindicating 
themselves  from  an  accusation  of  having  spoken  of 
her  witii  disrespect — an  accusation  which,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons,  was  industriously  circulated — they  re- 
minded her,  that  at  the  earnest  request  of  her  coun- 
cil, a  request  supported  and  enforced  by  herself, 
they  had,  at  a  most  critical  period,  laboured  to  pro- 
cure a  suspension  of  arms,  in  which  they  had  suc- 
ceeded only  by  pledging  themselves  that  the  con- 
ditions, upon  which  concord  was  restored,  should 
be  scrupulously  fulfilled.  They  stated  that  they 
considered  the  notorious  infraction  of  these  condi- 


*  Knox,  Book  ii.  p.  143. 

■f  Knox,  ib.     Calderwood,  B.  x.     Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  3i6. 
Spottiswoode,  B.  ii'i.  p.  i25. 
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tlons,  partlcuhrly  in  so  far  as  related  to  the  town  of   CHAP. 
Perth,  as  equally  dishonourable  to  them  and  to  the  \^^^,^ 
government  by  which  they  had  been  commissioned,     *■^•^^• 
and  that  they  were  therefore  impelled  to  urge,  in 
the  strongest  manner,  that  this  ground  of  complaint 
should  be  immediately  removed  *. 

This  letter  was  totally  disregarded,  and  the 
troops  of  the  Congregation,  on  the  day  appointed, 
appeared  before  Perth.  The  lords  immediately 
summoned  the  town ;  but  the  governor  and  the 
provost  having  replied,  that  as  they  held  it  for  the 
queen,  they  would  defend  it  with  their  blood,  the 
most  vigorous  preparations  were  made  for  com- 
mencing the  siege.  While  these  were  completing, 
the  Earl  of  Huntly,  accompanied  by  Lord  Erskine 
and  the  Justice-Clerk,  came  to  the  camp  to  entreat 
that  the  assault  might  be  deferred  for  a  fev/  days. 
Experience  had  now  taught  the  Congregation  the 
dangers  of  delay.  Notwithstanding  the  influence  of 
Huntly,  and  their  reluctance  to  oifend  him,  they 
declared  that  they  would  not  put  off  the  attack  for 
a  single  hour,  and  that  if  the  garrison,  persisting  in. 
keeping  the  town,  slew  any  of  those  who  wished  to 
assert  the  liberty  of  the  inhabitants,  they  should  be 
punished  as  murderers.  Huntly  left  the  camp,  in- 
dignant at  the  failure  of  his  attempt,  after  which 
the  garrison  was  again  required  to  surrender.  No 
satisfactory   answer   having    been  returned.  Lord 

*  Knox,  B.  u.  p.  143,  144.     Buchan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  3iC.     Spottis- 
'.voode,  B.  iii.  p.  1 25.    Keith,  B.  i.  p.  ?2. 
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CHAP.    Ruthven  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  town  from; 

v.^^s^.-^  the  west,  while  the  troops  furnished  by  Dundee 

1559.     assailed  it  with  their  artillery  from  the  east.     The 

garrison,  unable  to  resist  the  besiegers,  and  unwilling 

by  unavailing  obstinacy  to  increase  the  slaughter, 

offered  to  surrender  if  they  were  not  reinforced  in 

Succeed,     twelve  hours.     No  reinforcement  havine;  arrived, 

June  26th.     .^  ^.  ir,ui,u-- 

the  Congregation  entered  rerth,  thus  obtaining  an 
easy,  but  most  important  advantage  over  their  ene- 
mies *. 
Excesses  While  encamped  before  the  town,  they  had  learned 
that  the  bishop  of  Moray  was  at  the  abbey  of  Scone, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  lords  had 
sent  to  inform  him,  that  they  could  protect  him 
and  the  abbey,  only  upon  his  promising  that  he 
would  assist  them  with  his  followers.  This  he  con- 
sented to  do,  but  as  the  consent  was  not  intimated 
to  them  till  they  were  independent  of  it,  and  as 
this  prelate  was  regarded  with  peculiar  antipathy 
by  the  great  body  of  protestants,  on  account  of  his 
activity  in  bringing  Walter  Mill  to  the  stake,  a 
number  of  them,  immediately  after  entering  Perth, 
went  to  Scone,  to  express,  by  acts  of  violence,  the 
feelings  by  which  they  were  actuated.  The  lords 
were  no  sooner  informed  of  this,   than  they  dis- 

*  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  144,  145.  Spottlswoode,  p.  125.  Hollnshed's 
Chronicle,  Vol.  II.  p.  290.  Leslie,  Lib.  x.  p.  508.  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi. 
p.  316.  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie,  p.  207.  He  mentions,  that  many  of 
the  regent's  party  were  killed,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  b.eeB 
th«  case.    Keith,  p.  92. 
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patched  proper  persons  to  prevent  outrage.  They 
probably  felt  much  reverence  for  that  building,  in 
which  so  many  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  had  been 
invested  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and,  at  all 
events,  they  were  most  anxious  to  wipe  away  the 
imputation  of  want  of  loyalty  to  their  sovereign,  by 
guarding  an  edifice,  the  destruction  of  which  might, 
with  so  much  appearance  of  reason,  be  attributed  to 
motives  which  they  disclaimed.  Knox  followed 
those  who  had  been  first  sent  to  preserve  tranquil- 
hty;  but  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  it  was 
more  easy  to  stir  up  the  multitude,  than  to  restrain 
them.  He  failed  in  his  attempt  to  stay  their  fury, 
and  the  prior  and  Argyll  were  compelled  to  inter- 
pose their  authority.  Some  injury  had  been  done 
to  the  buildings  before  they  arrived,  but  the  church 
and  the  bishop's  house  were  preserved,  and  as  the 
tumult  seemed  to  have  subsided,  they  returned  to 
Perth. 

The  licentiousness  of  the  multitude,  was,  how- 
ever, soon  again  manifested.  One  of  their  number 
having  been  accidentally  slain,  they  declared,  that  if 
any  attempt  was  made  to  check  them,  they  would 
instantly  renounce  the  cause  of  the  Congregation ; 
and  then  rushing  forth  to  plunder  and  to  destroy, 
they  consumed  by  fire  the  venerable  fabric*. 

*  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  145,  146.  He  gives  a  very  particular  account 
of  the  whole  transaction,  and  it  appears  from  it  that  he  personally 
exerted  himself  to  prevent  .the  destruction  which  took  place.  Bu- 
chanan, Lib.  xvi.  p.  1316.  Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  J2j.    Le«Iie,  Lib,  x, 
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For  this  outrage  no  apology  can  be  offered.  The 
spirit  which  led  to  it  was  inconsistent  with  all  re- 
gard to  order  and  subordination,  and  was  not  allied 
to  that  pious  though  excessive  zeal  which  had  laid 
prostrate  the  cathedral  and  the  monasteries  of  St  An- 
drews. The  people  were  impelled  by  avarice  or  by 
passion;  all  regard  to  religion  was  banished  from  their 
minds;  and  they  would  have  sacrificed  even  their  own 
friends,  had  they  individually  attempted  to  oppose 
their  unprincipled  and  lamentable  ferocity. 

Although  the  lords  of  the  Congregaiion  and  the 
ministers  united  in  condemning  this  conduct,  they 
did  not  with  sufficient  vigour  exert  themselves  to 
prevent  it ;  and,  after  it  had  taken  place,  they  did 
not  reprobate  it  with  that  high  tone  of  indignation 
which  they  ought  to  have  assumed.  Even  from 
political  motives,  they  should  have  used  force  against 
the  perpetrators ;  and  if  this  did  not  occur  to  them, 
they  should  have  excluded  from  their  society  all  who 
had  presumed  to  set  at  defiance  the  authority  which 
they  were  bound  to  revere.  Had  they  thus  acted, 
they  would  have  given  a  most  striking  and  salutary 
proof  of  moderation ;  they  would  have  shown  the 
impartial,  that  nothing  but  the  conviction  of  ne- 
cessity induced  them  to  raise  the  hand  of  de- 
struction;   that  wherever  they  were  secure,  they 

p.  508.  Holinshed,  Vol.  II.  p.  290.  This  historian  insinuates,  that 
the  prior  and  Argyll  countenanced  the  attack  on  Scone,  at  least  his 
narration  may  be  so  interpreted ;  but  ia  this  he  is  certainly  mistaken. 
Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  viii.  p.  93. 
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pladlv  extended  to  all  classes  of  men,  and  to  every    cilAP. 

'■'>        J  .XI 

species  of  property,  the  most  effectual  protection.      \.^^J-m^^ 
Perth  being  now  in  their  possession,  the  lords  of  „  ^'^^a- 

°  *  .  Prosecute 

the  Congregation  determined  to  prosecute  their  sue-  tiicir  suc- 
cess ;  and  having  learnt  that  the  regent,  in  order  to 
prevent  free  communication  between  the  northern 
and  southern  parts  of  Scotland,  intended  to  put  a 
garrison  of  French  troops  into  Stirling,  the  prior  and 
the  Earl  of  Argyll,  immediately  upon  their  return 
from  Scone,  marched  from  Perth.  Having  antici- 
pated the  regent,  they  entered  Stirling  without  re- 
sistance. In  conformity  with  the  policy  which  they 
had  adopted,  they  overturned  the  monasteries  in  the 
town,  and  also  laid  in  ruins  the  abbey  of  Cambus- 
kenneth,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  Justly 
impressed  with  the  great  importance  of  seizing  the 
metropolis,  they  speedily  renewed  their  march. 
Having  completed  the  destruction  of  the  sacred 
buildings  at  Linlithgow,  through  which  abode  of  roy- 
alty they  passed,  they  got  possession  of  Edinburgh  ;  Get  posse«- 
the  chief  magistrate,  who  was  in  the  interest  of  the  dUiburgii. 
queen,  having,  at  their  approach,  abandoned  the 
city. 

The  queen-regent  beheld  with  amazement  and 
with  apprehension,  the  rapidity  of  their  progress. 
Before  they  reached  Edinburgh,  she  had  called  the 
magistrates  into  her  presence,  and  had  earnestly 
exhorted  them  to  preserve  the  capital  from  the 
pollution  and  fury  of  heresy  and  sedition  ;  but  upon 
being  informed  that  they  despaired  of  being  able  to 
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Unjustifi- 
able con- 
duct there. 


accomplish  this;  that  the  love  of  innovation,  of  plun- 
der, or  of  liberty,  had  created  the  most  decided  par- 
tiality for  the  reformers,  who  would  be  joined  by 
the  great  body  of  the  citizens ;  •  alarmed  for  her  own 
safety,  she  hastened  to  Dunbar,  to  wait  there  a 
more  favourable  opportunity  for  asserting  her  au- 
thority, and  restraining  or  reducing  to  subjection 
her  powerful  enemies  *. 

The  impression  made  by  the  lords  of  the  Congre- 
gation, shows  very  strikingly  that  they  enjoyed  the 
confidence,  and  were  accompanied  by  the  good 
wishes,  of  the  people ;  for  they  put  the  regent  and 
her  French  forces  to  flight,  prevented  all  opposition, 
and  rendered  fruitless  the  vigilance  of  the  provost 
of  Edinburgh,  although  they  had  under  their  com- 
mand not  more  than  three  hundred  men  f. 

Their  conduct,  after  they  got  possession  of  Edin- 
burgh, too  forcibly  illustrates  a  truth  established  by 
all  history,  that  success  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
corrupt  the  mind,  and  even  to  deprive  religious 
zeal  of  its  power  to  regulate  the  actions  of  those 
by  whom  it  had  been  cherished.  They  there 
departed    from    the    principles    by   which     they 


*  Leslie,  de  Rebus  Gestis  Scotorum,  Lib.  x.  p.  508.  Buchanan, 
Lib.  xvi.  p.  316.  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  146.  Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  125, 
126.  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  Vol.  IL  p.  290.  Burnet's  History  of 
the  Reformation  in  England,  Vol.  II.  p.  411.  Heylin's  History  of 
the  Presbyterians,  B.  iv.  p.  150.  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie,  p.  207. 
Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  94. 

f  Spottiswoode,  p.  1 26.  Buchanan,  although  he  does  not  specify 
the  number,  says  that  they  were  very  few,  p.  316.  Keith,  p.  &4,- 
Robertson's  History  of  Scotland,  Vol.  L  p.  187. 
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liad  hitherto  professed   uniformly  to   be   directed,    chap. 
Not  satisfied  with   laying  in  ruins  the  magnificent  \^^!l^/ 
edifices  with  which  the  piety  of  remote   times  had     i»59. 
embellished  the  capital — not  satisfied  with  deliver- 
ing to  indiscriminate  pillage  the  possessions  and  the 
wealth  which  the   monks  had  accumulated,  they 
burst   into    the  palace  of  Holyroodhouse,  forced 
their  way  to  the  mint,  and  not  only  carried  off,  as 
their  enemies  at  least  declared,  the  bullion  which 
they  found,  but  seized  the  very  instruments  of  coin- 
age, and  thus  directly  infringed  those  prerogatives 
of  the  sovereign,  which,  in  all  their  declarations  to 
the  world,  they  had  represented  themselves  as  anx- 
ious to  guard  and  to  defend  *. 

The  regent  instantly  perceived  that  enormities  Regent 
so  flagrant  might  be  rendered  instrumental  in  weak-  vamage  of, 
enino^  or  destroyinc:  the  influence  of  the  Confrrega-  ^^'  ^"^  'I' 

'-'■'"-'  o     o      sues  a  wise 

tion.  Convinced  that  many  who,  from  religi-  prociama- 
ous  motives,  adhered  to  them,  were  most  loyally 
attached  to  their  queen,  she  trusted  that  these  de- 
cided acts  of  rebellion  would  alienate  them  from 
the  protestants,  and  that  a  fair  representation  of 
what  had  happened  might  make  a  deep  impression 
even  upon  a  great  part  of  the  community.  She, 
therefore,  most  wisely  lost  no  time  in  issuing  a  pro- 
clamation, in  w^hich  she  declared,  *'  That  having 
perceived  a  seditious  tumult  to  be  raised  by  a  part 
of  the  lieges,  who  named  themselves  the  Congre- 

*  Leslie,  Lib.  x.  p.  50^,  509,  compared  with  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  151. 
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CHAP,  gallon,  and  who,  under  pretence  of  religion,  had. 
taken  up  arms ;  she  had,  by  the  advice  of  the  lords 
of  the  privy-council,  for  satisfying  every  man's  con- 
science, and  pacifying  the  present  troubles,  offered 
to  call  a  parliament  in  January  next,  or  sooner,  if 
they  were  pleased,  for  establishing  an  universal  or- 
der in  matters  of  religion,  and  in  the  mean  time,  to 
suffer  every  man  to  live  at  liberty,  serving  his  con- 
science without  trouble,  till  farther  order  was  taken." 
And  because  much  appeared  to  rest  upon  the  state 
of  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  she  in  like  manner  had 
offered  to  permit  "  the  inhabitants  to  use  what  kind 
of  religion  they  chose  during  that  time,  that  none 
might  have  just  cause  to  say  that  they  were  forced 
to  any  thing  against  their  minds."  Having  thus 
professed  her  own  liberality,  she  proceeded  to  con- 
trast with  it  the  conduct  of  her  enemies.  "  But 
they  of  the  Congregation,  rejecting  all  reasonable 
ofi'ers,  had,  by  their  actions,  clearly  showed,  that  it 
is  not  religion,  or  any  thing  pertaining  to  it,  that 
they  seek,  but  only  the  subversion  of  authority,  and 
the  usurpation  of  the  crown.  In  testimony  where- 
of, they  daily  brought  Englishmen  into  their  houses, 
who  came  with  messages  to  them,  and  returned 
answers  back  to  England  ;  and  of  late  had  violently 
possessed  the  palace  of  Holyroodhouse,  and  intro- 
mitted  with  the  irons  of  the  mint,  one  of  the  chief 
things  which  concerned  the  crown.  Wherefore 
she  commanded  all  persons  belonging  to  the  said 
Congregation,  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  ex- 
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cepted,  to  depart  forth  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh,    ^i[JAP. 
within  six  hours   after  the  charge,  as  likewise  all  k^^.^^^j 
who  were  of  their  society  to  forsake  them,  and  Hve     *^''^' 
obedient  to  the  authority,  except  they  would  be  re- 
puted traitors  to  the  crown  *.'* 

About  the  time  at  which  this  proclamation  was 
pubhshed,  rumours  were  industriously  circulated, 
that  the  lords  of  the  Congregation  had  actually  con- 
spired to  deprive  the  regent  of  her  authority,  and  to 
cut  off  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  family  from 
that  eventual  succession  to  the  crown,  which  had 
been  secured  to  them  by  the  estates  of  the  king- 
dom f. 

The  proclamation,  conjoined  with  the  Insinuations  Effect  of  it-. 
which  seemed  to  confirm  it,  made  upon  many  a 
deep  impression.  Numbers  who,  in  the  ardour  of 
religious  zeal,  had  not  suspected  the  possibility  of 
this  zeal  being  employed  to  veil  artifice  and  ambi- 
tion, were  stumbled  at  the  light  in  which  the  exces- 
ses of  their  leaders  were  placed ;  suspicion  supplant- 
ed unbounded  confidence  j  the  loyal  thought  with 
horror  of  rebellion ;  and  not  a  few  esteemed  it 
prudent  to  withdraw  from  the  protestant  associa- 
tion, until  the  real  objects  of  the  contending  parties 
should  be  certainly  ascertained  J, 

*  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  147.  Spottiswoode,  B.  Hi.  p.  126.  Keith,  B.  i. 
eh.  ix.  p.  94,  95.  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Britain,  Vol.  II. 
p.  457. 

■f"  Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p..  126,  compared  with  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  149. 

j  Knox  and  Spottiswoode,  as  last  quoted.     Keith,  B.  i.  p.  0''. 
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CHAP.         The  lords  were  embarrassed  by  the  seasonable? 

xr  • 

x^^^^,^.^/  and  strong  appeal  which  the  regent  had  made  to 

1559.    the  people.     They  saw  from  it  that  they  had  acted 
the  Congre- rashly,  if  not  inconsistently  with  what  they  owed  to 
ceTve^heir  ^^^^^  Sovereign ;  and  the  consciousness  of  this  in- 
error.         creased  the  emotions  of  regret  and  of  dread  with 
which  they  beheld  so  many  of  their  followers  daily 
deserting  them.     Seeing  the  necessity  of  endeavour- 
ing to  counteract  tlie  proclamation,  they  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  regent,  explaining  their  conduct,  and 
vindicating  themselves  from  the  odious  and  unpo- 
pular charge  of  enmity  to  the  government.     They 
also  published  a  general  manifesto,  in  which  they 
attempted  to  construe,  in  a  manner  favourable  to 
themselves,  those  actions  which  the  regent  had  so 
strongly,  and  apparently  so  justly,  reprobated  *. 

In  their  letter,  which  was  delivered  to  the  regent 
by  the  Lords  Ruthven  and  Ochiltree  |,  they  made 
this  reply  to  the  proclamation ;  "  It  is  come  to  our 
knowledge,  that  your  grace  hath  set  forth,  by  your 
letters  openly  proclaimed,  that  we,  called  by  the 
name  of  the  Congregation,  under  pretence  and  co- 
lour of  religion,  convene  together  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  usurp  our  sovereign's  authority,  and 
to  invade  your  person,  representing  theirs.  These 
things  appear  to  have  proceeded  of  sinister  informa- 
tion, made  to  your  grace  by  our  enemies,  consider- 

*  Spottiswoode,  B.  III.  p.  126.    Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  138  and  151.    Hey- 
]ln's  History  of  the  Presbyterians,  B.  iv.  p.  141.     Keith,  B.  i.  p.  97. 
f  Keith  B.  i.  cb.  ix.  p.  95. 
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ing  that  wc  never  minded  such  things,  but  only  our  ciiAP. 
mind  and  purpose  was  and  is,  to  promote  and  set  v^^^  ^ 
forth  the  glory  of  God,  maintain  and  defend  the  ^^^^' 
true  preachers  of  his  word,  and,  according  to  the 
same,  abolish  and  put  away  idolatry  and  false  abuses, 
which  may  not  stand  with  the  said  word  of  God, 
— beseeching  your  grace  to  bear  patiently  there- 
with, and  interpone  your  authority  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  same,  as  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian 
prince,  and  good  magistrate.  As  to  the  obedience 
of  our  sovereign's  authority,  in  all  civil  and  politi- 
cal matters,  we  are  and  shall  be  as  obedient  as  any 
other  your  grace's  subjects  within  the  realm  ;  our 
convention  being  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  save 
our  preachers  and  their  auditors  from  the  injuiy 
and  violence  of  our  enemies,  which  should  be  more 
amply  declared  by  some  of  us  in  your  grace's  pre- 
sence, if  ye  were  not  accompanied  with  such  as 
have  pursued  our  lives  and  sought  our  blood.  Thus 
we  pray  Almighty  God  to  have  your  highness  in 
his  eternal  tuition  *."  juIy  sd. 

The  lords,  in  this  paper,  confine  themselves  to 
general  professions  of  loyalty,  but  they  carefully 
avoid  the  slightest  allusion  to  their  seizure  of  the 
instruments  of  coinage,  which  the  queen-regent  had 
specified  as  an  overt  act  of  rebellion.  This  omis- 
sion did  not  arise  from  their  thinking  lightly  of  the 

*  Knox,  B.  II.  p.  14S.  Spottiswoode,  B.  HI.  p.  126.  Keith,  p.  95. 
Heylln's  History  of  the  Presbyterians,  B.  iv.  p.  Ijl.  Collier's  Eccle- 
siastical History  of  Britain,  Vol.  11.  p.  437. 
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charge.  It  is  apparent  from  the  manner  in  which 
Knox  speaks  of  it,  and  he  certainly  spake  the  sense 
1559.  of  his  party,  that  they  regretted  the  step  which  had 
with  such  efficacy  been  turned  against  them ;  for 
akhough  he  attempts  to  defend  it,  he  does  not  em- 
ploy the  bold  confident  language,  with  which,  upon 
other  occasions,  he  vindicates  their  proceedings.  In 
this  case,  he  apologizes  rather  than  justifies,  and  his 
apology  is  far  indeed  from  being  satisfactory.  He 
states  that  a  large  coinage  of  base  money  having 
been  recently  circulated,  and  every  thing,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deterioration  of  the  coin,  having  be- 
come enormously  high  priced,  the  lords  of  the 
Congregation  had  been  advised  by  the  wisest  of 
their  friends  to  detain  the  instruments  belonging  to 
the  mint,  till  this  abuse  could  be  remedied  *. 

How  the  existence  of  the  abuse,  even  admitting 
the  fact  to  have  been  as  he  represents  it,  could  jus- 
tify the  Congregation  in  violently  carrying  off  the 
instruments  of  coinage,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  ; 
but  this  was  the  only  plea  which  they  could  urge 
for  saving  their  reputation  as  loyal  subjects.  They 
accordingly  thought  it  necessary  to  mould  it  into  a 
constitutional  form  ;  and  in  a  proclamation,  which 
either  now  or  a  fev/  days  after  they  addressed  to  their 
countrymen,  after  making  the  same  asseverations  of 
their  reverence  for  the  sovereign  which  they  had 
made  in  their  letter  to  the  regent,    they  added, 

*  Knox,  B.  11.  p.  1 1 ", 
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"  As  to  takirifr  away  the  coining  instruments  from    ciiAP. 
the  mint,  we,  being  born  counsellors  of  the  realm,  ^  " 
and  sworn  to  advance  the  profit  thereof,  when  we     J 
understood  the  subjects  to  be  greatly  hurt  by  the 
baseness  of  the  money,  which  increased  the  dearth 
of  all  necessary  wares,  we  could  do  no  less  of  our 
duty  than  stay  the  coining  of  more  bad  mon.y, 
(in  the  original,  lay  money),  until  the  nobility  and 
council  had  taken  deliberation  thereon.    And  where- 
as it  was  given  out  that  we  had  spoiled  the  mint 
in  great  sums  ;   in  that  point  we  do  remit  ourselves 
to  the  declaration  of  Robert  Richardson,  master  of 
the  mint,  into  whose  hands  we  delivered  all  the  gold 
and  silver,  both  coined  and  uncoined,  which  there 
was  found  *." 

This  might  have  been  a  good  justification  of  their 
conduct,  had  they  previously  professed  that  they 
were  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  loyalty,  and  to  make 
laws  for  the  country ;  but  it  cannot  in  the  smallest 
degree  exculpate  them,  when,  at  the  very  time  of 
urging  it,  they  were  declaring,  that  in  every  thing 
not  connected  with  religion,  in  all  civil  and  political 
matters,  they  were  as  obedient  to  the  sovereign  as 
any  of  her  subjects.  One  part  of  it,  however,  de- 
serves to  be  noticed.  They  solemnly  affirm,  that 
they  had  delivered  to  the  master  of  the  mint,  all 
the  treasure  which  they  had  found,  and  appeal  to 

*  Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  127.  Knox,  B.  li.  p.  151.  Ileylin's 
History  of  the  Presbyterians,  B.  iv.  p.  151.  Keith,  p.  97,  and  note 
.Tnnexed  to  that  page. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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CHAP,    him  for  the  justness  of  the  statement.     This  puts  if 
XI.  ^ 


beyond  a  doubt,  that  they  did  not  enrich  themselves 
1559.  — renders  it  probable,  that  even  at  their  first 
breaking  into  the  mint,  they'  abstained  from  carry- 
ing away  the  bullion ;  and  their  account  certainly 
derives  much  confirmation  from  the  circumstance, 
that  the  regent,  in  the  proclamation  in  which  she 
charges  them  with  seizing  the  instruments  of  coin- 
age, makes  no  allusion,  as  she  probably  would 
have  done,  to  any  interference  with  the  gold  and 
silver  which  they  found  *. 

To  a  very  important  accusation  brought  against 
them  by  the  regent,  that  which  charged  them  with 
carrying  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  England, 
they  do  not  reply ;  and  the  reason  of  this  will  be 
evident,  when  their  transactions  with  Elizabeth  are 
particularly  detailed. 
Regent  acts  The  lords  of  the  Congregation  having  concluded 
^mmate'  ^^^^^'  letter  to  the  regent,  with  expressing  a  wish  for 
policy.  ^  conference,  she  acted  in  this  delicate  emergency 
with  the  most  consummate  policy.  Sensible  of  the 
error  which  her  enemies  had  committed,  — sensible 
that  nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  them,  than  to 
allow  that  error  to  exert  its  full  influence, — perceiv- 
ing that,  by  consenting  to  a  negotiation  at  this  time, 
she  would  present  a  contrast  to  the  violence  by 
which  they  had  permitted  themselves  to  be  impel- 
led, and  might  even  render  it  necessary  for  them  to 

*  Knox  and  Spottiswoode,  as  last  quoted^  compared  with  Leslie, 
Lib.  X.  p.  509. 
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disperse,  she  overlooked  the  ungracious  aflirmation    cilAP. 
that  she  was  surrounded  by  their  persecutors,  and  ^^^-^^O 
most  readily  agreed  to  grant  a  safe-conduct  to  any      ^^^^• 
persons  whom  they  might  commission,  to  arrange 
with  her  the  best  mode  of  redressing  their  griev- 
ances.   The  lords,  although  they  could  not  be  blind 
to  some  of  the  consequences  of  attempting  to  con- 
clude an  agreement,  were  led  to  enter  cordially  into 
the  proposal,  from  their  anxiety  completely  to  ex- 
culpate themselves  from  being  hostile  to  govern- 
ment, and  from  the  hope  that  they  might  thusr 
restore  to  the  contest  the  aspect  of  a  religious  war. 
They  therefore  sent  the  lairds  of  Pittarrow  and  of  Negoila- 
Cunningham-head,  two  men  in  whom  they  reposed  ^^""* 
much  confidence,  to  state  anew  their  demands,  and 
to  make  to  the  regent  an  offer  from  authority  of 
their  eventual  submission. 

These  men  were  instructed  to  declare  to  her,  intemper- 
that  the  design  of  the  Congregation  was,  that  they  ^^^^5  of 
might  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  ;  that  unqualified  theCongrc- 
ministers  might  be  removed  from  all  ecclesiastical 
administration  ;  that   Christ  Jesus   might  be  truly 
preached,  and  his  holy  sacraments  rightly  adminis- 
tered ;  and  that  their  preachers  might  be  licensed  to 
do  their  offices  without  molestation,  until  such  time 
as,  by  a  general  council  lawfully  convened,  or  by  a 
a  parliament  within  the  realm,   the  controversies 
about  religion  should  be  decided.  They  declared,  that 
if  these  things  were  granted,  they  would  in  all  other 
respects  yield  the  most  dutiful  obedience ;  but  they 
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CHAP,    required,  that,  as  a  security  for  her  sincerity,  she 

,^«v>^^/  should  send  home  the  French  troops,  which  were  a 

1559.     burden  to  the  country,  and  most  fearful  to  them  *, 

Nothing  could  be  more  offensive  to  the  regent 
than  these  demands,  and  the  requisition  with  which 
they  were  concluded.  The  Congregation  broadly 
insinuated,  that  they  had  no  reliance  upon  her  in- 
tegrity, they  blamed  every  part  of  her  conduct,  and 
they  insisted  upon  her  consent  to  measures  which 
would  virtually  annihilate  her  own  authority,  and 
which  plainly  implied  the  destruction  of  the  establish- 
ed religion.  It  was  impossible  for  a  princess  of  her 
penetration  not  to  perceive  that  the  spirit  which  could 
lead  men  to  require  from  the  crown  such  concessions, 
would  not  be  satisfied  even  although  they  were  grant- 
ed ;  that  new  requests  would  instantly  succeed,  and 
that,  in  the  restlessness  of  dangerous  innovation, 
they  who  were  discontented  would  press  on  to  the 
attainment  both  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power. 

But  although  she  must  have  felt  much  indigna- 
tion at  propositions,  in  her  opinion  so  unreasonable, 
and  which  were  made  in  a  manner  little  calculated 
to  conciliate,  she  wisely  sacrificed  her  resentment  to 
the  policy  which  it  was  wisdom  to  pursue.  She 
listened  to  the  commissioners  with  much  apparent 
calmness,  shewed  them  the  most  gracious  attention, 
declared  to  them,  that  if  she  could  be  assured  of 
their  dutiful  obedience  to  her  daughter  and  herself, 

*  Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  127.     Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  138.    Heylin's 
History  of  the  Presbyterjaiis,  B.  iv.  p.  1 50.    Keith,  p.  96. 
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she  would  not  be  averse  to  grant  what  they  asked  j  CHAP 
but  she  desired  to  speak  with  some  of  greater  au-  v^  ^  * 
thority,  and  to  concert  with  them  the  measures  ^^^^^ 
which  they  wished  to  be  carried  into  execution  *. 

Of  her  sincerity,  the  deputies  who  waited  upon 
her  entertained  no  doubt,  and  they  reported  to  their 
friends,  that  they  had  the  best  reason  to  beUeve  - 
that  every  thing  would  be  granted  to  them.  The 
lords,  that  they  might  show  proper  respect  to  the 
regent's  request,  dispatched  to  her  the  Earl  of  Glen- 
cairn,  Lord  Rulhven,  and  Lord  Ochiltree,  accom- 
panied by  the  laird  of  Pittarrow,  with  the  same  in- 
structions which  they  had  given  to  their  former 
commissioners.  Upon  their  arrival,  they  were  im- 
mediately admitted  to  a  conference  with  the  regent  f.  Julj'  12 

She  was  now  convinced  of  the  good  effects  which 
would  result  from  persevering  in  a  system  of  pro- 
crastination. She  saw  the  anxiety  which  prevailed 
amongst  the  great  body  of  the  Congregation  to 
disperse — the  embarrassment  into  which  the  dread  of 
this  dispersion  cast  the  chief  men  of  the  party.  To 
increase  these,  she  affected  to  be  highly  displeased 
with  this  new  embassy ;  complained  that  she  had  not 
been  treated  with  the  deference  due  to  her  exalted 
rank;  and  required  that  the  prior  and  Argyll,  whom 

*  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  138.  Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  127,  Keith,  B.  i. 
ch.  ix.  p.  96. 

i"  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  148.  Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  96.  Spottiswoode, 
B.  iii.  p.  127.  In  the  vchbishop's  account,  there  is  sonae  confusion 
•r  inaccuracy. 
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CHAP.  ^^^  considered  as  the  soul  of  the  association,  should 
-^^'  in  person  declare  to  her  what  were  their  intentions  ; 
1559.  alleging,  that  if  they  decHned  to  do  so,  she  must 
suspect  that  they  had  some  other  design  than  the 
establishment  of  a  new  form  of  religious  worship  *. 
The  embassy  was  dismissed  with  this  intimation, 
without  receiving  any  specific  answer  to  the  pro- 
posals which  they  had  again  submitted  for  her  ap- 
probation. 

About  this  period,  the  rumours  respecting  the 
criminal  intentions  of  the  lords,  and  the  daring  am- 
bition of  the  prior,  were  renewed  or  industriously 
disseminated.  The  fninds  of  men  were  perplexed, 
and  the  zeal  of  many  was  weakened  or  extin- 
guished f. 

Still,  however,  the  lords  of  the  Congregation  did 
not  despair.  When  they  were  informed  that  the 
regent  demanded  a  conference  with  the  prior  and 
Argyll,  they  unanimously  refused  to  permit  these 

*  Knox,  B.  il,  p.  149.     Spottiswoode,  p.  127. 

•f  Spottiswoode  expressly  mentions,  that  these  rumours  were  dis- 
persed about  the  time  at  which  tlie  regent  issued  her  proclamation. 
Keith  affirms,  that  they  were  circulated  while  the  negotiation  men- 
tioned in  the  text  was  conducting  ;  and  Knox  seems  to  intimate  that 
this  was  the  case.  Both  accounts  probably  are  true.  If  they  were 
first  brought  forward  to  give  efficacy  to  the  proclamation,  they  would 
naturally  gather  strength,  and  they  would  be  pressed  upon  the  public 
notice  by  the  courtiers  with  peculiar  zeal,  after  there  was  a  prospect 
of  disuniting  the  Congregation.  It  is  probable,  that  the  manifesto  of 
the  lords  was  published  after  the  commencement  of  this  negotiation, 
after  the  regent  had  insisted  upon  the  prior  and  Argyll  explaining 
their  intentions. 
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noblemen  to  go  to  court.  They  apprehended  that  cHAP. 
some  attempt  would  be  made  to  cut  them  off,  or  at  v^^^"^^ 
least  to  deprive  the  protestants  of  their  counsel  and  i5Ji». 
assistance;  an  idea  which  was  strengthened  by  their 
recollection  of  a  declaration  which  the  regent  had 
made,  that  if  she  could  divide  these  two  from  the 
rest,  she  would  certainly  prevail ;  and  by  the  rash 
boastings  of  some  of  her  adherents,  that  both  of 
the'm  should  before  Michaelmas  lose  their  heads  '■. 
But  although  the  lords  determined  that  this  in- 
terview should  not  take  place,  they  did  not  wish  to 
put  an  end  to  the  negotiation,  'ihey  accordingly 
proposed  a  plan  which  removed  their  own  fears,  and 
to  which,  from  its  appearing  advantageous  to  her, 
the  regent  at  once  consented.  It  was  resolved, 
that  some  eminent  persons  from  both  sides  should 
meet  each  other  :  on  the  part  of  the  regent,  the 
Duke,  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  I^ord  Erskme,  Gavin 
Hamilton  abbot  of  Kilwinning,  and  the  Justice- Clerk 
were  nominated  to  attend ;  on  that  of  the  protest- 
ants, the  Earls  of  Argyll  and  Glencairn,  the  prior, 
the  Lords  Ruthven,  Boyd,  and  Ochiltree,  and  the 
lairds  of  Dun  and  Pittarrow  -f.  These  commission- 
ers, with  a  great  number  of  attendants,  met  at  Pres- 
ton, in  East  Lothian.  They  continued  in  delibera- 
tion for  a  whole  day,  but  no  satisfactory  agreement 
took  place.  The  friends  of  the  regent  professed 
that  they  were  willing  to  grant  liberty  in  religion ; 

*  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  149.     Spottiswoode,  p.  127.     Keith,  p.  96. 
f  Knox,  Spottiswoode,  and  Keith,  as  last  quoted. 
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CHAP,    but  they  insisted  upon  this  limitation,  that  wherever 
\„rf»^,.^«^^  the  court  happened  to  be,  the  protestant  ministers 
1559.      should  refrain  from  officiating,   and   the  Romish 
service  alone  be  used.     This  wounded  the  pride, 
and  was  totally  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
the  Congregation.     The  lords  considered,  that  as- 
sent to  it  would  be  giving  at  least  an  indirect  sanc- 
tion to  that  idolatry  of  which  they  had  so  decisively 
expressed  their  detestation,   and  would  undermine 
the  foundation  of  the  ecclesiastical  pohty  v/hich  they 
were  desirous  to  establish.     They  urged,  with  much 
force  of  argument,  that  the  condition  took  away 
every  thing  which  was  apparently  granted  to  them  j 
that  as  the  regent,  when  she  thought  proper,  might 
come  to  any  part  of  her  dominions,  they  could  have 
no  security,  but  that,  at  the  most  inconvenient  time, 
the  celebration  of  divine  worship  in  the  way  which 
they  approved,  might  be  suspended  *. 
Their  j^j^jj-   alihouffh  the   interview  was  fruitless,   the 

strength  ° 

muchwea-  lords  of  the  Congregation  were  most  reluctant  to 
abandon  all  hope  of  an  amicable  adjustment. 
Their  affairs,  at  that  period,  had  begun  visibly  to 
decline.  Their  finances  were  exhausted ;  their  ad- 
herents were  tired  with  the  length  of  the  contest ; 
and  from  thersc  causes,  they  were  determined  to 
proceed  as  far  in  concession  as  they  could,  consist- 
ently with  the  solemn  obligations  under  which  they 

*  Spottiswoodc,  B.  ili.  p.  127.  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  150.  Calclerwcod's 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  10.  Ileylin's  History  of  th« 
Presbyterians,  B,  iv.  p.  152.    Keith,  p.  97. 
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had  conic.    They  therefore  requested  from  the  royal    cilAP. 
commissioners,  that  some  time  might  be  given  to  ^^^^ 
them  for  deUberation,  before  the  proceedings  of  the     1559. 
assembly  were  communicated  to  the  regent.     After 
reasoning  among  themselves,  they  sent  Lord  Ruth- 
vcn  and  the  laird  of  Pittarrow  with  their  final  de- 
termination.    They  were  instructed  to  declare,  that 
as  the  protestants  could  not  hinder  her  majesty  from 
using  what  religion  she  approved,  they  could  not, 
consistently  with  conscience,  agree  that  the  mini- 
sters of  Christ  should  be  silenced  upon  any  occasion, 
much  less  that  the  true  service  of  God  should  give 
place  to  superstition  and  idolatry ;  and  after  making 
this  declaration,  to  request  that  the  regent  would 
give  the  Congregation  liberty  to  serve  God  accord- 
ing  to   their  consciences,  and  would  remove  the 
French  soldiers,  without  which  there  could  be  no 
firm  or  solid  peace.     They  were  also  enjoined  to 
assure  her,  that  if  her  majesty  would  promise,  on 
the  word  of  a  prince,  to  allow  no  more  foreigners 
to  enter  the  country,  they  would  not  only  furnish 
victuals  and  ships  for  the  transportation  of  those 
who  were  already  there,  but  would  pledge  their 
honour  to  protect  her  person  from   injury ;    and 
would  bind  themselves,  in  the  presence  of  God  and 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  to  serve  their  sovereign  her 
daughter,  and  herself  as  regent,  with  as  much  fide- 
lity as  they  had  ever  served  any  king  of  Scotland, 
The  commissioners  were  to  conclude  by  intimating 
that  the  Congregation  would  cause  their  preachers 


<♦ 
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CH.\P.  to  specify,  in  the  presence  of  her  majesty,  the  doctrines 
\j  which  they  taught,  and  to  defend  these  against  all 
1559.  vvho  opposed  them ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
testants  were  willing  to  subniit  themselves  to  a 
lawful  parhament,  provided  that  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  which  was  so  prejudiced  against  them,  was  not 
permitted  to  sit  in  judgment  *. 

The  regent,  upon  receiving  this  decision  of  her 
enemies,  expressed  the  utmost  anxiety  for  peace, 
but  did  not  conceal  her  doubt  of  its  being  obtained. 
Perceiving  the  prospect  daily  brightening,  she 
declined  giving  particular  answers  to  the  different 
points  which  were  submitted  to  her.  She  knew  that 
the  lords  were  apprehensive  of  being  deserted,  that 
the  discontent  in  their  camp  was  rapidly  increasing, 
and  she  flattered  herself  that  the  time  would  soon 
arrive,  when  the  faction  which  had  been  so  formi- 
dable would  be  easily  crushed  f. 

The  lords,  on  the  other  hand>  saw  the  impossibi- 
lity of  keeping  their  forces  assembled.  They, 
therefore,  resolved  that  some  of  the  most  consider- 
able noblemen  of  their  party,  with  their  retainers, 
should  keep  possession  of  Edinburgh,  and  should 
establish  there  the  free  and  exclusive  exercise  of 
the  protestant  faith  J. 

*  Spottiswoode,  Keith,  Heylin,  and  Calderwood,  as  last  quoted. 
Knox  conjoins  the  reasoning  in  the  conference  and  the  final  message 
to  the  regent,  although  the  latter  was  drawn  up  after  the  commis- 
sioners of  both  parties  had  dispersed. 

f  Knox,  B.  il.  p.  1 50. 

J  Knox,  as  last  quoted.    Spottiswoode,  p.  128.    Keith,  p.  97. 
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At  this  alarming  period,  intelligence  of  the  French    CIL\?, 

king's  death  arrived  in  Scotland.     It  might  natu-  y^^^^,^ 

rally  be  supposed  that  this  event  would   have  im-      1559. 

■'  ^*  .     Effect  pro- 

pressed  deeply  upon  the  protestants  the  necessity  tiuced  on 

of  union  and  of  vigour;  that  they  would  have  fore-  S.Si^ente 

seen  that  the  new  monarch,  from  his  tender  regard  "^  ^^^  . 

.        tloath  01 

to  the  feelings  and  incHnations  of  his  beautiful  the  French 
queen,  would  warmly  espouse  the  cause  of  those  '"^'* 
who  defended  her  authority,  and  would  employ,  in 
assisting  them,  the  immense  resources  of  his  weal- 
thy and  populous  kingdom.  Most  strangely,  how- 
ever, quite  an  opposite  effect  was  produced.  The 
Congregation,  rejoicing  over  what  they  foolishly  and 
superstitiously  considered  as  a  signal  interposition 
of  providence  in  their  favour,  imagined,  that  with 
liemy  the  enmity  of  France  would  terminate ;  or 
that,  amidst  the  numerous  arrangements  which  a 
change  so  sudden  and  so  important  would  require, 
little  attention  would,  at  least  for  a  considerable 
time,  be  directed  to  a  distant  country.  They  ac- 
cordingly relaxed  their  exertions,  before  too  feeble ; 
some  of  their  chief  men  gladly  embraced  what  they 
thought  a  favourable  opportunity  for  regulating 
their  private  affairs ;  and  the  few  who  remained  em- 
bodied, lived  with  as  much  security  as  if  they  had 
no  longer  to  dread  the  attack  of  an  enemy.  The 
regent  acted  much  more  wisely.  Convinced  that 
she  would  soon  receive  from  her  daughter  the  most 
decisive  support,  she  still  dreaded,  that  in  the  in- 
terval which  might  elapse  before  her  son-in-law's 
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CHAP,    government  was  settled,  she  might  be  attacked  or 
\.^f^^.y^  even  driven  from  Scotland.     She  therefore   took 
1559.     every  precaution;  employing  all  methods  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  dispositions,  and  ascertain- 
ing the  force  and  the  preparations,   of  her  adversa- 
ries *. 
Military  Having  learnt  from  those  whom  she  sent  to  re- 

of  the^'°"^  connoitre,  that  the  military  discipline  which  had 
Regent,  been  maintained  by  the  Congregation,  was  inter- 
rupted or  destroyed,  she,  by  the  advice  of  her  coun- 
cil, left  Dunbar  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty  third 
of  July,  and,  with  the  forces  which  she  had  collect- 
ed, joined  to  the  French  troops  who  had  continued 
with  her,  she  arrived  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
next  day  within  two  miles  of  Edinburgh  f. 

The  lords  had  received  no  intimation  of  her  in- 
tention till  the  day  before  it  was  to  be  put  in  exe- 
Saturday,  cution.  Their  attempts  to  assemble  their  friends 
could  not,  in  so  short  a  time,  be  successful,  and  they 
would  probably  have  consulted  their  safety  by  flight, 
had  not  the  generous  desire  of  defending  their 
preachers,  and  those  who  had  embraced  the  reform- 
ed religion,  which  they  had  established  in  the  me- 

*  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  317.  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie,  p.  207.  Spot- 
tiswoode,  p.  12S.  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  150.  This  zealous  reformer  went 
into  the  idea  of  his  party  respecting  the  French  king's  death,  and 
pointed  out  the  lesson  which  the  regent  should  have  derived  from  it, 
but  totally  overlooked  the  instruction  which  it  should  have  given  to 
his  own  friends. 

f  Buchan.  Lib.  xvi.  p.  317.  Leslie,  Lib.  x.  p.  510.  Kno.x,  B.  iJ. 
p.  161.     K«ith,  p.  98. 
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tropolis,    determined     them    to    encounter   every    CMAP. 
danger*.     Unable  to  withstand  the  royal  army,  as  v^^O 
they  believed   themselves  to  be,    they    resolutely      '559. 
marched  out  to   protect  the  city,  gratified  by  the 
zeal  with  which  those  of  their  adherents,  whose  si- 
tuation enabled  them  to  be  useful,  espoused  their 
cause  f. 

The  regent  soon  got  possession  of  Leith,  and  She  loses 

,..,.,  r  T  «!  fovoiir- 

havmg  privately  received  an  assurance  irom  the  go-  able  oppor- 
vernor  of  Edinburgh  castle,  that  he  would  declare  ^"u'!^'.  °^ 

o  '  subduing 

for  her,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  which   could  the  army 
prevent  the  annihilation  of  the  protestant  forces.  Congrega- 
Unhappily  for  her  interest,  the  favourable  moment  '^*°"' 
was  unaccountably  lost.    From  infatuation,  or  what, 
at  such  a  period,  was  certainly  on  the  part  of  her 
supporters  a  most  injudicious  and  erroneous  deter- 
mination to  avoid  shedding  blood,  her  counsellors 
advised  her  to  commence  a  negotiation.     Accord- 
ingly, the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  Earl  of  Morton, 
proposed   to    the    Congregation    the    terms    upon 
which  an  agreement  might  be  framed:|:.  The  lords, 
naturally  desirous  that  a  treaty  should  be  in  har- 

*  Knox,  B.  11.  p.  151.     Spottiswoode,  B.  ill.  p.  128.  Keith,  p.  98. 

f  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  152. 

;jl  Leslie,  and  after  him  Hollnshed,  attribute  the  negotiation,  at  least 
the  agreement,  to  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  who  exerted  himself  with  both 
parties,  pressing  them  to  avoid  extremities.  This  may  be  reconciled 
with  the  account  in  the  text,  which  Is  supported  by  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi. 
p.  317.  and  Spottiswoode,  p.  128.  The  duke  and  Morton  may  at 
one  period  of  the  negotiation  have  interfered>  although  it  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion  by  Huntly. 
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She  con- 
cludes a 
treaty. 
July. 


mony  with  their  own  views,  were  at  first  reluctant 
to  accede  to  these  terms  of  the  regent;  but  upon 
receiving  the  unexpected  intelligence,  that  if  they 
continued  refractory,  the  castle  .  would  fire  upon 
them,  they  gladly  subscribed  to  what  was  required 
from  them*.  It  was  at  length  stipulated,  "  1.  That 
the  Congregation  and  their  adherents,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  should 
depart  from  the  town  before  ten  in  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  and  leave  the  same  for  the 
reception  of  the  queen  and  her  army.  2.  That  the 
palace  of  Holyroodhouse  should  be  delivered  in 


*  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  317.  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  152.  Spottiswoodej 
B.  iii.  p.  128.  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  Vol.  ii.  p.  291.  Caldervvood, 
p.  10.  There  Is  as  usual  some  confusion  in  the  dates  connected  with 
this  treaty.  The  regent  appeared  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh 
on  the  24th  July.  Spottiswoode  says,  and  Buchanan  supports  him, 
that  the  attempt  to  agree  was  on  that  day  unsuccessful.  Yet  the  first 
article  of  the  treaty  requires  that  the  Congregation  should  remove 
from  Edinburgh  before  ten  in  the  forenoon  of  the  25th,  the  day  it 
xvould  seem  upon  which  the  treaty  was  concluded.  To  explain  this, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  treaty  had  been  framed  by  the  regent's 
council  upon  the  24ih,  at  the  Links  of  Leith  ;  it  was  at  first  rejected, 
but  as  the  Congregation  next  day  acquiesced  in  it,  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  make  any  alterations,  and  the  25th  thus  remained  as  the 
day  upon  which  the  Congregation  was  to  leave  Edinburgh,  although, 
by  explanation,  they  were  permitted  to  continue  till  the  26th,  upon 
which  day  as  we  learn  from  Knox,  they  actually  left  It.  The  reso- 
lution on  the  part  of  the  courtiers  to  negotiate  at  all,  probably  arose 
from  their  not  wishing  tlie  annihilation  of  the  protestants,  whose  ex» 
istence  some  of  these  courtiers  certainly  afterwards  considered  as  the 
best  security  for  the  independence  of  the  kingdom.  From  loyalty 
they  rallied  round  the  throne,  but  they  were  anxious  to  check,  not  to 
crush,  the  reformers. 
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the  same  manner  that  it  was  received  to  any  person  c^J-^^i*- 
authorized  by  the  regent ;  and  that  the  instruments  v^*^^^^ 
of  coinage  should  be  restored  to  Robert  Richardson  '■'''^" 
before  ten  of  the  next  day."  (For  the  falfdmcnt 
of  this  part  of  the  treaty.  Lord  Ruthven  and  the 
laird  of  Pittarrow  were  delivered  as  hostages.)  "  3. 
That  the  lords  of  the  Congregation,  and  all  the 
members  thereof,  should  remain  obedient  to  the 
king  and  queen,  and  to  the  regent  invested  with 
their  authority,  observing  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  realm  in  all  things,  religion  excepted,  as  they 
were  used  to  do,  before  the  raising  of  this  tumult, 
4.  That  the  Congregation  should  not  molest  or 
trouble  any  churchman,  or  in  any  way  prevent 
him  from  collecting  and  peaceably  enjoying  his  re- 
venue, and  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  all  church- 
men to  dispone  and  use  their  benefices  and  revenues, 
according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm, 
and  that  until  the  tenth  of  January  next.  5.  That 
the  Congregation  should  use  no  force  or  violence 
in  casting  down  churches  and  religious  edifices,  or 
defacing  the  ornaments  thereof,  but  the  same 
should  be  preserved,  free  of  all  injury,  till  the  above- 
mentioned  tenth  of  January.  6.  That  the  town  of 
Edinburgh  should  use  what  religion  it  pleased 
until  the  said  day  ;  so  that  every  man  might  have 
freedom  to  use  his  conscience  till  that  time.  7.  That 
the  queen  shall  not  employ  her  authority  to  molest 
the  preachers  of  the  Congregation,  or  any  other  of 
its  members  in  their  bodies,  lands,  possessions,  or 
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CHAP,  other  goods  ;  and  that  no  temporal  or  spiritual 
judges  should  trouble  them  on  account  of  religion, 
or  for  any  action  connected  with  it,  till  the  tenth 
of  January,  every  man  living  in.  the  meamime  ac- 
cording to  his  conscience.  8.  That  no  garrison, 
either  of  French  or  native  troops,  should  be  planted 
in  Edinburgh  ;  but  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  sol- 
diers to  enter  the  town  upon  business,  they  return- 
ing afterwards  to  their  respective  garrisons*.'* 

Such  was  the  treaty  ;  by  agreeing  to  which   the 
lords  of  the  Congregation  happily  averted  the  de- 

*  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  153.  Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  128,  129.  Keith, 
B.  L  ch.  ix.  p.  98,  99.  Colliei-'s  Eccl.  Hist,  of  Britain,  Vol.  II.  p.  457. 
The  articles  of  the  treaty  are  given  differently  in  some  material  re- 
spects by  Leslie,  Lib.  x.  p.  510,  511,  and  by  Holinshed,  Vol.  II. 
p.  291,  292,  particularly  the  second  article  relating  to  the  mint, 
which  refers,  as  stated  by  them,  to  money  which  the  Congregation 
Aad  abstracted  from  it  or  taken  by  force.  There  is,  however,  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Knox  and  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  317,  with 
the  other  historians  above  quoted,  are  accurate,  and  it  is  unquestion- 
able, that  this  article  in  Leslie's  copy  of  the  treaty  is  erroneously 
stated.  If  the  reformers  did  at  first  carry  from  the  mint  money  or 
bullion,  which  rests  upon  Leslie's  authority,  and  which  has  already 
been  shewn  to  be  very  improbable,  they  had  restored  them  before 
the  treaty  was  concluded ;  forj  as  was  mentioned,  they  made  a  solema 
appeal  to  the  master  of  the  mint  for  the  verification  of  what  they  had 
said  with  respect  to  this  subject  in  their  proclamation.  It  is  therefore 
not  unlikely  that  Leslie,  writing  from  recollection,  had  accommodat- 
ed this  article  to  what  he  believed  to  have  been  the  injury,  for  the  re- 
dress of  which  it  was  inserted,  and  he  might  have  been  led  into  this 
by  the  clause  relating  to  Holyroodhouse,  which  implies  restitution 
of  what  had  been  taken  from  It.  The  reader  may  compare  the 
treaty,  as  published  by  Knox  and  Spottiswoode,  with  the  copy  of  it 
inserted  by  Leslie,  or  he  may  see  the  points  of  difference  between 
them  collected  in  a  note  to  p.  98  of  Keith's  IIi«t.  of  Scotland. 
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structloii  which  hung  over  them,  and  thus  prevent-    chap 
ed  the  extinction  of  civil   and  rehgious  freedom,  v,^  !^ 
The  more  that  all  the  circumstances  connected  with      isj'J. 
it  are  considered,   the  more  must  we  be  astonished 
that  the  regent  should  have  been  so  blinded  to  what 
was  to  her  the  most  obvious  good  policy,  as  to  grant 
the  terms  which   it    contains.     She  thus  extended 
her  protection  to  the   enemies  of  the  church,  and 
recognized  the  reformed  faith  ;  while  she  procured 
from  the  protestants  only  a  modified  toleration  for 
the  established  religion  of  the  country. 

The  reformers,  on  the  other  hand,  although  yield- 
ing to  necessity,  they  bound  themselves  to  refrain 
from  violence,  and  to  be  dutiful  and  obedient  to 
the  sovereign  and  her  mother,  gained,  even  in  this 
season  of  their  depression,  a  degree  of  liberty  which, 
at  an  earlier  period  of  this  momentous  contest, 
they  would  have  considered  as  an  ample  compensa- 
tion or  reward  for  all  the  trials  and  hardships  to 
which  they  had  submitted.  The  terms,  in  fact,  were 
such  as  might  have  been  expected,  had  they  pos- 
sessed a  force  equal  to  that  which  was  opposed  to 
them,  but  preferred  negotiation  merely  to  avoid 
the  hazard  of  an  engagement. 

Yet  it  was  with  much  unwillingness  that  they  ac- 
cepted them.  They  had  suggested  conditions  which 
provided  every  degree  of  security  and  protection 
for  themselves,  but  which  laid  them  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  respect  the  claims  of  the  government  and 
the  church ;  and  they  even  complained  that  these 

VOL,  II.  L 
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CHAP,    conditions  were  altered  without  their  concurrence*. 

XL 

They  acted  indeed,  m  regard  to  the  treaty,  with  a. 


•  ]^^'^*  degree  of  disingenuity,  which,  had  it  been  pracds- 
represcnta-  ed  by  the  regent,  would  have  been  loudly  stigma- 
tiie  refor-  tlzcd  as  a  breach  of  faith— as  affording  decisive  evi- 
med  party,  jgn^e  of  the  depravity  and  corruption  of  her  coun- 
sels. Before  they  left  Edinburgh,  they  proclaimed 
what  they  styled  the  chief  heads  of  the  appoint- 
ment concerning  the  liberty  of  religion ;  but  far 
Irom  conveying  accurate  information  to  the  people, 
the  proclamation  announced,  not  the  treaty  which 
liad  been  signed  by  both  parties,  and  with  refer, 
cnce  to  which  the  Duke  and  the  Earl  of  Huntly 
had,  soon  after  its  being  concluded,  declared  to  Ar- 
gyll, Glencairn,  and  the  prior,  that  if  the  regent 
violated  the  smallest  part  of  It,  they  would  desert 
her  to  uphold  the  Congregation f,  but  the  heads  of 
agreement,  which  had  been  at  first  presented  by 
themselves,  and  which,  after  discussion,  had  been 
rejected  by  the  queen  {.  How  different  these  were 
from  the  actual  treaty,  and  of  course  how  unfairly 
the  protestants  acted  in  proclaiming  them,  will  be 
apparent  from  comparing  the  two.  I'he  form  of 
the  proclamation,  as  Knox  entitles  it,  was  as  follows  : 
"  For  as  much  as  it  hath  pleased  God,  that  ap- 

*  Knox,  B.  il.  p.  152,  153. 
•  ■]■  Knox,  B.  li.  p.  154.     Spottlswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  129.    Keith,  B.  i. 
cli.  ix.  p.  100. 

|.  Knox  has  given  a  very  full  account  of  this  transaction,  of  the 
•iprciilations  and  censures  to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  has  attempted,  I 
thijik  unsuccessfully,  to  justify  his  friends,  B.  ii.  p.  1  j1. 
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pointment  is  made  between  the  queen-regent  and  chap. 
us,  the  lords  and  whole  protestants  of  this  realm,  we  v^^^ 
have  thought  good  to  signify  unto  you  the  chief  ^•^^^* 
heads  of  the  same,  which  be  these :  1 .  That  no 
member  of  the  Congregation  shall  be  troubled  in 
life,  lands,  goods,  or  possessions,  by  the  queen  or 
by  her  authorit)'-,  for  any  thing  done  in  this  late  in- 
novation, until  a  parliament  has  decided  the  points 
in  controversy.  2.  That  idolatry  shall  not  be  erect- 
ed where  it  is  now  suppressed.  3.  That  the  preach- 
ers and  ministers  shall  not  be  troubled  in  their  mi- 
nistry, where  they  are  already  established,  or  hin- 
dered to  preach  where  they  shall  happen  to  travel. 
4.  That  no  bands  of  men  of  war  shall  be  laid  in 
garrison  within  the  town  of  Edinburgh  *."  To  this 
they  added ;  "  These  chief  heads  of  appointment 
concerning  the  liberty  of  religion  and  the  conser- 
vation of  our  brethren^  we  thought  good  to  notify 
unto  you  by  this  our  proclamation,  that  in  cise 
wrong  or  injury  be  done  by  any  of  the  contrary 
faction,  to  any  member  of  our  body,  complaint  may 
be  made  to  us,  to  whom  we  promise,  as  we  will 
answer  to  God,  our  faithful  support,  to  the.  utter- 
most of  our  power f.**  .  'f'r;;:-'  j  '.;'^ 
The  whole  of  this  transaction  merits  the  niost 
severe  censure.  Not  only  was  there  a  breach  ofi 
siilcerity — not  only  was  the  proclamation  so  framed 

*  Knox,  as  last  quoted.     Caldem'ood'e  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  p.  10. 

+  Knox,  B,  ii.  p.  1  -'i 
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CHAP,  as  almost  necessarily  to  mislead,  but  one  great  de- 
,^..y^  sign  of  it  seems  to  have  been  to  encourage  turbu- 
1559.  lence,  and  to  shelter  sedition  or  rebellion.  Every 
individual  is  erected  into  a  judge  upon  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  treaty,  and  is  invited,  by  those  very 
men  who  had  just  been  promising,  as  to  all  civil 
matters,  unqualified  obedience  to  their  sovereign,  to 
make  his  complaint  to  them,  that  they  might  avenge 
the  injury  which,  in  his  own  estimation,  he  had  sus- 
tained. 

Such  conduct  could  not  fail  to  call  forth  the  most 
pointed  animadversion.  The  friends  of  the  regent 
complained  that  it  evidenced  a  contempt  of  her  au- 
thority ;  that  the  proclamation  stated  more  to  have 
been  granted  to  the  protestants  than  was  really  the 
case ;  while  it  made  no  allusion  to  what  had  been 
stipulated  in  favour  of  the  clergy,  and  of  those 
who  professed  the  established  religion  *. 

To  these  allegations  the  reformers  replied,  that 
no  authority  was  assailed  or  despised,  merely  by 
their  publishing  the  truth,  to  prevent  any  mistakes 
which  ignorance  might  have  occasioned  ;  that  what 
they  had  proclaimed  was  in  [substance  the  same  with 
the  original  treaty,  which,  without  any  proof,  in- 
deed contrary  to  all  proof,  they  afHrmed  had  been 
surreptitiously  altered  by  the  persons  employed  by 
the  cculrt  to  transcribe  it ;  and  they  endeavoured  to 
vindicate  themselves  from  the  charge  of  disingenu- 

*  Knox,  as  last  quoted. 
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ous  concealment  by  this  miserable  subterfuge,  that    char 
it  was  unnecessary  for  them  to  mention  what  con-  v,^  ^ 
cerned  their  opponents,  as   they   would   naturally      ^•^^^• 
from  other  sources  seek  information  *. 

How  wretchedly  does  a  departure  from  genuine 
integrity  pervert  and  lead  captive  the  understand- 
ing !  Had  the  framers  of  this  apology  calmly  re- 
flected, they  must  have  perceived,  that  what  was 
their  reason  for  passing  over  one  part  of  the  treaty, 
was  just  as  good  a  reason  for  not  proclaiming  it  at 
all ;  that  if  they  were  really  anxious  to  prevent  the 
effects  of  ignorance,  they  should  have  disclosed  the 
whole  truth :  because,  as  the  treaty  could  not  be 
comprehended  unless  all  its  provisions  were  known, 
and  as  it  was  impossible  to  decide  what  could  be 
construed  as  a  breach  of  it,  without  being  acquaint- 
ed with  the  privileges  which  it  secured  to  every  de- 
scription of  men,  a  partial  account  of  it  might  lead 
even  their  own  adherents  into  the  most  dangerous 
errors.  In  a  struggle  in  which  the  best  feelings  of 
our  nature  were  frequently  displayed — in  a  struggle 
to  which  we  have  been  so  much  indebted  for  the 
most  valuable  political  and  religious  blessings,  it  is 
painful  to  notice  abberrations  so  inconsistent  with 
all  which  is  great  and  good.  The  truth,  however, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  disguise ;  and  it  may  impress 
upon  public  and  private  characters  the^reat  danger 
of  being  led,  even  in  the  best  of  causes,  to  commit 

*  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  154.   . 
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CHAP,    what  it  would  be  shocking  to  every  amiable  prin- 

\„^^^^-^  ciple  to  defend ;  the  necessity  of  cool  and  steady 

ii59.    reflection — of  checking,  by  a  severe  examination  of 

motives,  that  eagerness,  which,,  under  the  guise  of 

virtue,  may  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  individual, 

and  wound  the  happiness  of  society. 

July  26th.       After  their  proclamation  had  been  published,  the 

Retreat  to  i         o  •  v  . 

Stirling,  lords  departed  to  Stirlmg,  accompamed  by  Knox ; 
Willock  having  been  left  in  Edinburgh  to  enforce 
the  new  opinions,  and  to  preside  in  those  religious 
services  which  the  Congregation  had  introduced  *. 
The  regent  seems  to  have  been  really  desirous  to 
adhere  to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  and  to  afford 
no  handle  for  again  charging  her  with  insincerity  ; 
but  in  the  inflamed  state  of  men's  minds,  when  the 
seeds  of  discord  were  ready  to  burst  forth,  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  her  to  act  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  escape  the  imputation  of  intending  to  betray 
the  protestants  f. 
Incidents  Availing  themselves  of  the  liberty  which  they 
burgh.  had  obtained,  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh  professed  and  observed  the  protestant 
faith  ;  and  their  minister  officiated  in  the  church  of 
St  Giles,  the  principal  church  of  the  city.  The  re- 
gent, who  had  taken  up  her  residence  in  the  palace 
of  Holyroodhouse,  very  naturally  thought  that  this 
church  should  rather  be  occupied  by   those  of  the 

*  Knox,B.  il.  p.  155  and  158.  Spottiswoode,  B.  iii-  p.  129.  Keith, 
B.  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  101. 

f  Buchanan,  Lib,  xvi.  p.  SH.    Spottiswoode,  B,  iii.  p.  129, 
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established  religion,  liian  by  a  sect  which  could  chap 
only  claim  to  be  tolerated  ;  but  unwilling  to  take  v^  ^ 
any  measures  which  could  be  construed  as  origi-  ij''^- 
nating  from  hostil:-  intentions,  she  instructed  the 
Duke,  the  Earl  of  liuntly,  and  Lord  Seaton,  to  re- 
quest that  the  magistrates  would  appoint  another 
place  of  worship  for  the  protestants,  and  appropriate 
to  her  the  church  of  St  Giles.  This  request  the 
magistrates  positively  and  haughtily  refused.  They 
replied,  that,  by  the  treaty,  they  were  entitled  to 
retain  whatever  they  had  possessed  at  the  period  of 
its  being  concluded,  and  that  they  would  not  vo- 
luntarily surrender  the  church.  It  was  then  asked 
that  the  regent  should  have  access  to  it  for  the  ce- 
lebration of  mass,  either  before  or  after  their  ser- 
mons. This  proposal  shocked  their  religious  prin- 
ciples. They  answered,  that  they  would  never 
consent  to  it ;  that  if  force  was  employed  they  must 
suffer  :  but  that  they  would  consider  themselves  as 
justified  to  have  recourse  to  the  next  remedy,  that 
was  to  the  sword  *. 

Such  firm  and  ungracious  resistance  to  the  wishes 
of  the  queen-regent,  exasperated  those  who  were 
attached  to  her  government.  The  French  soldiers 
were  in  a  particular  degree  irritated  by  it,  and  they 
expressed  what  they  felt,  by  indecently  interrupting 
the  protestant  service,  probably  in  the  hope  that 

*  Kuox,  B.  ii.  p.  159.  Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  129.  Calder- 
wood,  p.  10,  11.  Collier's  Eccl.  Hist,  of  Britain,  Vol.  II.  p,  457,  458 
lieylin's  Hist,  of  the  Presbyterians,  p.  152.    Keith,  p.  10 1. 
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CHAP,    they  would  thus  compel  the  members  of  the  Con- 
\,^^y^  gregation  to  choose  a  more  retired  place  for  their 
1559.      devotion.     The  reformers,  however,- suspecting  the 
design,  patiently  submitted  to  the  outrage  ;  and  they 
soon  beheld,  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  similar  insults 
offered  by  the  same  persons  in  other  places,  to  the 
professors  of  the  truth  *, 
New  bond       But  while  these  circumstances  shewed  plainly   to 
the  pro-      the  protestants  that  they  could  place  little  reliance 
testants.      ^pQ^  the  Strict  execution  of  the  article  securing  to 
them  the  undisturbed   exercise    of  their  religion, 
they  gave,  on  their  part,  much  more  decisive  evi- 
Aug.  1st.    dence  that  they  had  no   faith  in  the  treaty — that 
they  had  not  relinquished   their   determination  to 
prosecute  the  war.     Almost  immediately  after  their 
arrival  at  Stirling,  they  entered  into  a  new   bond, 
which  expressed  their  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  the 
regent,  and  their  conviction  that  the  most  unremit- 
ted circumspection  was  essential  to  their  safety.  The 
bond  was  in  these  terms :  "  We,  forseeing  the  craft 
and  slight  of  our  adversaries,  tending  all  manner 
of  ways  to  circumvent  us,  and  to  assail  every  one 
of  us,  particularly  by  fair  promises,  thereby  to  sepa- 
rate us  from  one  another,  to  our  utter  destruction : 
faithfully  bind  ourselves,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  as  we  tender  the  maintenance  of  true  religion, 
that  none  of  us  shall,  in  time  coming,  go  to  the 

*  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  159.     Spottiswoode,  p.  129.     Collier,  Vol.  II. 
p.  458.    Keith,  p.  101. 
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quecn-dowager,    in  consequence   of  any  letter  or    CUAP. 
message  sent  unto  us  by  her,  without  consent  of      ^^' 
the  rest ;  and  as  soon  as  either  message  or  writing     1559. 
shall  come  from  her  to   us,  we  shall  immediately 
intimate  the  same  to  each   other,  so  that  nothing 
shall  proceed  herein  but  by  common  consent  *." 

This  bond  was  subscribed  at  Stirling  on  the  first  Aug.  ist 
of  August,  only  a  few  days  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  and  before  any  attempt  to  evade  it,  or 
set  it  aside,  had  even,  by  their  own  confession,  been 
made,  either  by  the  regent  herself  or  those  of  her 
court.  The  defiance  implied  in  such  an  agreement 
gave  additional  strength  to  the  unfavourable  opi- 
nions which  had  been  circulated,  respecting  the 
real  intentions  of  the  Congregation.  It  was  again 
confidently  affirmed,  that  they  sought  only  to  gra- 
tify the  ambition  of  the  prior,  by  raising  him  to  the 
throne ;  and  the  impression  which  had  thus  been 

*  Knox,  p.  15.5.  Keith,  p.  100,  101.  Nothing  can  shew  more 
strikingly  the  influence  of  party  zeal  than  a  remark  made  by  Knox. 
After  detailing  the  outrage  of  the  French  soldiers,  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  brethren,  which  he  attributes  to  a  secret  design  on  the 
part  of  the  regent  to  break  the  treaty,  he  contrasts  with  this  the 
conduct  of  the  Congregation.  "  In  all  this  time"  he  adds,  "  they 
were  not  able  to  prove  that  we  broke  the  appointment  one  jott,  ex- 
cept having  taken  a  cap  off  a  proud  priest's  head."  Yet  he  knew  of 
the  bond,  which  certainly  was  not  the  production  of  loyal  subjects, 
obeying  all  the  laws  of  the  realm,  as  they  had  declared  in  the  treaty 
that  they  would  do  ;  and  he  might  have  perceived,  that  the  insult 
to  the  priest  was  exactly  the  very  kind  of  insult  upon  which,  at 
received  from  the  regeot,  he  had  so  amply  expatiated. 
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1559. 
Neither 
party 
sincere  in 
their  de- 
sire of 
peace. 


CHAP,    made  upon  many,  was  deepened,  or  was  more  ge- 
nerally extended  *. 

From  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  the  state 
of  parties,  it  is  evident,  that  there  existed  in  neither 
a  serious  conviction  that  peace  would  be  permanent, 
or  even  a  desire  that  it  should  be  so.  So  much 
had  to  be  demanded  by  the  one,  and  conceded  by 
the  other,  even  to  render  it  probable  that  the  sword 
would  be  sheathed,  that  the  most  superficial  ob- 
server could  not  fail  to  discern  the  approach  of  new 
calamities.  The  queen-regent  and  the  Congrega- 
tion, amidst  hollow  professions,  prepared  for  an  ar- 
duous conflict.  Both  adopted  every  precaution  to 
increase  their  strength ;  both  sought  the  assistance  of 
foreign  powers,  and  hastened  that  decision  of  the 
contest,  which  has  been  productive  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  salutary  consequences  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Britain. 


*  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  517.    Spottiswoode,  Book  iij,  p.  l?9. 
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CHAPTER  TWELFTH. 

Deteintiiidtion  of  the  French  Court  respecd/ig  Scothind 
....Francis  and  Mart/  icrilc  to  the  Prior. ...Ilia  iin.sicer 
....The  Regent  fortifies  heilh....She  intimates  to  her 
friends  the  renewal  of  hostilities. ...She  so/icits  rein- 
forcements from  France. ...Dnhe  of  Chatclherault  joins 
the  Congregation. ...Causes  of  this. ...fleeting  of  the 
Protestant  Lords  at  Hamilton. ...Their  letter  to  the 
Regent ;  to  Lord  Lrshi/ie,  governor  of  LldinOurgh 
Castle. ...The  Regent  in  vain  endeavours  to  recal  the 
Duke. ...Bishop  if  j-J miens,  zcith  some  doctors  of  the  Sor- 
honne,  attended  by  La  Brossc,  zcith  a  detachment  of 
French  troops,  arrive  in  Scotland. ...The  Congregation 
refuse  to  listen  to  the  Bishop  and  La  Brosse  as  am- 
bassadors....Instruction  of  the  Sorbonne  divines  inef- 
fectual....fVarlike  enterprizes.... Second  admonition  of 
the  Lords  to  the  Regent.... Remarks  upon  it. ...Specula- 
tions arising  from  the  Duke's  secession  from  the  Re- 
gent....His  public  declaration. ...The  Regoit  sends  a 
messenger  to  the  Lords  zcith  instructions. ...Theij  hold  a 
council. ...Propose  to  suspend  the  Regejit  from  her  au- 
thority....Diversity  of  sentiment  upon  this  point. ...Opi- 
nion of  iVillock,  and  observations  upo)i  it. ...Of  Knox' 
....Act  of  suspension.. ..Intimation  of  it  to  the  Regent.... 
Remarks  vpon  this  intimation. 

•1  HE  king  of  France  had  no  sooner  ascended  the  CHAP, 
throne,  than  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  situa-  u»»^/^%. 
ion  of  Scotland,  and,  instigated  by  the  counsels  of    ^^^^' 
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CHAP,    the  Duke  of  Guise  and   the  Cardinal  of  Lorraii;, 

XIT 

\^^^^^^^y  counsels  which  could  not  fail  to  be  grateful  to  the 
1559.  queen,  he  determined  to  use  c^^ery  method  which 
nation  of  could  tend  to  subduc  the  refractory  and  seditious 
Co^urt^re-  spirit  of  the  nobles,  or  to  give  a  new  direction  to 
specting     t^g  sentiments  of  the  people.     This  resolution  w^as 

Dcotland.  ^       * 

not  merely  the  result  of  those  feelings  with  which, 
as  the  husband  of  Mary,  he  naturally  contemplated 
those  who  did  not  submit  to  the  authority  of  her 
mother ;  there  were  many  reasons  of  state  which 
rendered  the  adoption  of  it  in  a  high  degree  expe- 
dient. 

Fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  converting- 
Scotland  into  a  military  station,  from  which  he  could 
alarm  or  restrain  the  English  monarch,  he  gladly 
embraced  the  opportunity  which  the  distractions  of 
that  country  aftbrdcd,  to  increase  the  strength  of 
the  army,  which  his  father  had  dispatched  to  it ; 
and  he  gave  orders  for  collecting  a  very  consider- 
able force,  the  conimand  of  which  was  to  be  given 
to  the  Marquis  D'Elbeuf,  an  yncle  of  the  queen, 
and  on  this  account  likely  to  possess  more  influence 
than  any  other  general*. 

Eager  to  break  the  union  which  had  hitherto 
subsisted  amongst  the  lords  of  the  Congregation, 
and  convinced  that  this  could  be  done  in  no  way  so 
effectually  as  by  detaching  from  them  the  prior  of  St 
Andrews,  he  resolved  to  correspond  with  him  to 

*  Leslie,  de  Rebus  Gcstis  Scotoruni,  Lib.  x.  p.  510,  511.  Heylln's 

Hist,  of  the  Presbyterians,  B.  iv.  p.  152.    Keilb,  B.  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  400. 
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address  to  him  a  letter  from  himself,  while  another    ciiAP. 
was  written  by  the  queen,  whose  interference,  it  was  \^^^ 
trusted,  would  powerfully  influence  his  mind.  ^^•5^- 

I'he  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  who  attributed  to  igno- 
rance the  diffusion  of  the  new  opinions  in  Scotland, 
probably  suggested  another  resolution,  which  was 
soon  adopted.  It  was  judged  expedient  to  send 
some  of  the  most  eminent  divines  and  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne,  to  dispute  with  the  advocates  of  the 
reformation,  and  to  impress  upon  the  people  the 
duty  and  wisdom  of  returning  to  the  ancient  faith*. 

An  ambassador  was  dispatched  to  the  regent,     July, 
with  the  acceptable  intelligence,  that  the  most  vigo- 
rous preparations  for  assisting  her  were  making  in 
France,  and  that  part  of  the  levies  would  soon  be 
landed  in  Scotland.     The  same  person  was   em- Francis 
ployed  to  deliver  the  letters  to  the  prior,  and  to  in-  J^"  itg  trthe 
form  him,  when  he  did  deliver  them,  that  his  mas-  ^^^°^* 
ter  would  hazard  his  crown  in  his  zeal  to  punish 
sedition  *{•.     The  letters  were  not  calculated  to  stag- 
ger the  resolution  of  a  vigorous  and  elevated  mind. 
After  calling  to  the  prior's  recollection   the  num- 
berless benefits  which   he   had   received,  benefits, 
which  he  and  his  friends  contended  never  had  been 
conferred  on  him,  and  reproaching  him  not  only 
with  ingratitude,  but  with  breaking  the  promises  of 
allegiance,  which   he  had  often  made,  he  was  en- 

*  Leslie,  Lib.  x.  p.  51G.  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  318.  Heylln's 
History  of  the  Presbyterians,  B.  iv.  p.  1 53.  Burnet's  History  of  the 
Refnrmatioji,  Vol.  IL  p.  411. 

f  Knox,  B.  li.  p.  157.     Keith,  p.  101.     Burnet,  Vol.  IL  p.  411. 
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CI1A.P.   treated  to  pursue  that  line  of  conduct  which  his 
XII. 

connexion  with  the  royal  family  naturally  pointed 


1559.     Q^f  j-Q  \^[^^ .  ^jjjj  i^Q  ^^  threatened  with  the  most 
exemplary  punishment,  if,  despising  this  warning  and 
solicitation,  he  persisted  in  cherishing  the  rebellion, 
which  had  disgraced  so  many  of  the  nobility  of 
Scotland  *. 
His  answer.     After  perusing  the  letters,  and  considering  the 
communication  which  the  ambassador  had  verbally 
made  to  him,   he  returned  an  answer  in  writing, 
that  there  might  be  no  misunderstanding  or  misre- 
presentation of  his  sentiments,  and  addressed  it  to 
the  king  and  queen.     In  It  he  declared  how  much 
he  had  been  grieved  by  the  charge  of  ingratitude ; 
insinuated  that  It  had  proceeded  from  false  infor- 
mation; and  then  explicitly  stated,  that  he  was  not 
conscious  of  having  done  any  thing  inconsistent 
with  his  duty  to  his  sovereign,  or  his  obligation  to 
obey  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.     With  respect  to 
the  opposition  which  he  had  made  to  the  queen-re- 
gent in  matters  of  religion,  he  said,  that  he  had  been 
influenced  solely  by  a  regard  to  divine  truth,  and 
to  what  he  believed  to  be  right ;  that  this  part  of 
his  conduct,  he  could  not  change  without  violating 
his  allegiance  to  his  Redeemer,  and  could  not  there- 

*  Leslie,  Lib.  x.  p.  512 — 514,  gives  copies  of  these  letters,  and 
from  him  they  are  Inserted  in  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  Vol.  II.  p.  '292- 
204.  They  may  be  also  seen  in  Spottlswoode,  B.  ili.  p.  130.  Knox» 
B.  il.  p.  1 56,  has  inserted  the  king's  letter,  and  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvl. 
p.  317,  shortly  mentions  the  substance  of  both,  making  the  obsers'a,- 
tion,  in  the  text,  upon  the  benefits  said  to  have  been  conferred. 
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foiT,  as  their  majesties  exhorted  him,  repent  of  It ;  but  chap. 
that,  in  all  other  things,  he,  \vith  the  rest  who  were  .  ^"■ 
charged  with  the  crime  of  sedition,  would  be  most  1559. 
faithful  to  his  sovereign  *.  This  answer  was  given 
to  the  regent,  that  she  might  send  it  to  France. 
Before  dispatching  it,  she  perused  its  contents,  and 
with  much  indignation  asserted,  that  a  letter,  so  re- 
plete with  haughtiness  and  defiance,  had  never  been 
written  by  a  subject  to  a  king,  prince  or  princess. 
The  prior's  friends  were  of  a  very  different  opinion. 
They  extolled  this  nobleman's  moderation,  and  some 
of  them  certainly  thought  that  he  might  have  used 
language  more  firm  or  severe  -j*. 

It  being  now  apparent  that  the  interference  of  Regent  fbr- 

,  .  1  1  1         n-  1    •  •       tifies  Leitli. 

the  sovereign  would  not  be  errcctual  m  composmg 

*  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  317.  Spottiswoode,  B.  ill.  p.  131.  Col- 
lier's Ecclesiastical  History,  Vol.  II.  p.  459.  Knox  has  given  wliat 
appears  to  be  the  letter  itself.  It  differs  in  some  respects  from  the 
summary  of  the  answer,  to  be  found  In  the  writers  just  quoted,  but 
the  Import  is  almost  the  same.  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  1 57.  Leslie  mentions 
that  he  was  to  narrate  accurately  the  answer  of  the  prior,  but  he  does 
not  furnish  us  with  a  copy  of  the  letter  ;  and  it  Is  probable  that  his 
antipathy  to  the  writer  had  induced  him  to  colour  very  strongly  his 
representation  of  what  it  contained.  Holinshed  has  copied  from  him. 
See  also  Keith,  p.  101,  who  quotes  from  Knox,  and  thus  shows  that 
he  believed  his  copy  to  be  correct. 

■|"  Buchanan,  p.  8 1 7.  Leslie,  Lib.  x.  p.  513.  Kno.\.  p.  IGl.  Spot- 
tiswoode,  p.  131.  Keith,  p.  loi.  This  last  \vriter,  generally  accu- 
rate as  to  dates,  has  here  fallen  into  an  odd  mistake.  He  mentions 
that  the  ambassador  landed  In  ilie  beginning  of  September,  and  that 
he  delivered  the  letters  to  the  prior,  who  answered  them  from  Dun- 
barton  on  the  IL'th  of  August.  It  probablv  was  an  error  of  the  pea 
or  of  tht>  press. 
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CHAP,    the  troubles  which  agitated  the  kingdom,  the  regent 
\,^y!^  again  prepared  for  asserting  her  Influence  by  force. 
1559.     Elated  with  the  assurance  that  fresh  troops  would 
speedily  arrive  from  France — emboldened  by  the  ac- 
August.    tual  arrival  of  the  first  division  of  them,  which  had 
landed  a  few  days  after  the  ambassador,  she  began 
to  fortify  Leith  *.     She  probably  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  lords  had  annulled  the  treaty 
so  lately  sanctioned  ;  for  they  not  only  subscribed 
the  bond  which  has  been  already  mentioned,   but 
appointed  a  meeting  of  their  friends  to  be  held  In 
the  west  of  Scotland  about  the  end  of  August,  and 
Aug.  28.  also  fixed  upon  the  tenth  of  September  for  a  con- 
vention at  Stirling  -j*. 

Such  assemblies  could  not,  under  any  regular  go- 
vernment, be  permitted.  Their  avowed  object  was 
to  prevent  the  oppression  of  those  who  attended 
ttiem,  but  they  implied  an  assumption  of  authority 
which  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  loyalty  and 
submission  of  faithful  subjects.  Whatever,  then, 
may  be  thought  of  the  policy  of  the  regent  In  hav- 
ing recourse  to  arms,  it  seems  unquestionable,  that 
the  guilt  of  violating  the  treaty  cannot,  with  justice, 
She  inti-  ^^  fixed  exclusively  upon  her.  She  indeed  plainly 
mates  to  her  declared,  that  these  conventions  were  the  cause  of 

friends  the 

rene'val  of 

hostilities.        *  Buchanan,  Leshe,  Knox,  Spottiswoode,  as  last  quoted. 

f  Keith  states,  that  they  appointed  both  these  meetings  before 
they  left  Stirling.  Knox,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  say,  what  cer- 
tainly appears  rather  more  probable,  that  the  convention  at  Stirling 
was  not  fixed  till  they  assembled  at  Glasgow.  The  matter  is  of  little 
moment. 
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her  assembling  anew  those  in  whom  she  confided  ;    criAP. 

•  XII 

for  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  duke,   and  a  circular  \„^^y^ 
one  to  all   the  nobility  who  adhered  to  the  court,     1259. 
mentioning  the  design  of  the  lords,  and  requesting 
that,  to  counteract  this,  they  would  prepare  to  join 
her  standard  *.    At  the  same  time,  she  sent  the  most  Solicits  re- 
pressing entreaties  to  France,  that  the  remainder  of  ments  from 
the  troops  might  be  speedily  embarked,  expressing   '■^"^^• 
her  conviction,   that,  strengthened  by  them,  she 
would  soon  restore  tranquillity  f. 

While  these  vigorous  measures  were  taken  by  the  Duke  of 

,      ^  .  u         ju       u  Chatelhe- 

regent,  the  Congregation  was  strengthened  by  the  ac-  rauit  joins 
cession  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,   and  soon*  l„.?-ll 

'  gregation. 

after  of  his  eldest  son,  the  Earl  of  Arran.  Although  Causes  of 
the  duke  had  hitherto  joined  the  royal  party,  he 
had  no  inclination  to  sacrifice  the  liberties  of  his 
country.  He  approved  the  zeal  of  the  lords  to 
prevent  the  increase  or  the  existence  of  a  French 
force  in  Scotland ;  and  with  this  view  probably  it 
was,  that,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  he  soli- 
cited a  conference  mth  the  protestant  leaders.  An. 
event  which  happened  about  this  period,  confirmed 
his  antipathy  to  France,  and  soon  induced  him,  with 
as  much  steadiness  as  was  consistent  with  the  fickle- 
ness of  his  mind,  to  promote  the  success  of  the 
Congregation.  His  son,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  had,  for 
a  considerable  time,  resided  at  the  French  court. 

*  Knox,  B.  ii,  p.  160,  161.     Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  101. 
f  Leslie,  Lib.  x.  p.  515.     Holinshed,   Vol.  II.  p.   295.     Spottis- 
woode,  B.  iii.  p.  131.  ':^. 

VOL.  II.  M  \: 
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CHAP.    Inclined  to  adopt  the  principles  of  the  reformation* 

XII 

^.^y^,^^  and  possessed  of  that  openness  and  sincerity  which 
ij;59.  intercourse  with  the  world  too  frequently  destroys, 
he  had,  in  a  conversation  with  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
plainly  stated  his  sentiments,  and  defended  those  by 
whom  such  sentiments  had  been  embraced.  The 
cardinal  of  Lorrain,  informed  of  this  circumstance, 
was  eager  to  procure  his  condemnation  as  a  heretic, 
trusting  that  the  sacrifice  of  a  young  man,  distin- 
guished by  his  rank,  and  by  his  alliance  with  the 
queen,  would  strike  terror  into  all  who  had  a  ten- 
dency to  renounce  obedience  to  the  church.  Hap- 
pily for  Arran,  this  intention  was  imparted  to  him  by 
some  who  shrunk  with  horror  from  his  destruction; 
and  convinced,  by  recalling  what  he  had  said  to 
Guise,  that  the  information  was  probably  well 
founded,  he  secretly  withdrew  from  France,  and 
came  to  Geneva.  He  there  met  with  Randolph, 
afterwards  much  distinguished  for  diplomatic  ta- 
lents and  address,  and  having  returned  with  him  to 
England,  was  introduced  to  Elizabeth.  This  wise 
princess  applauded  his  determination  to  declare 
against  the  party  directed  by  a  family  which  he  had 
so  much  cause  to  detest,  and  encouraged  him  to 
unite  with  the  Congregation  *. 

*  Buclianan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  317.  Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  \?,\.  Knox, 
p.  155.  Leslie,  p.  517.  Keith,  p.  102.  Letter  from  Sir  Nicholas 
Throkmorton  to  Secretary  Cecil,  dated  Paris,  28th  June  1559,  in  For- 
bes's  Transactions  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  Vol.  I.  p.  147,  148  ;  also 
another  letter  dated  25th  August,  in  Forbes,       2IG,  217. 
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Upon  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  he  went  to  Stirling,    CIIAP. 
where  the  lords  of  the  Congregation,  agreeably  to  v^^>-,,-^ 
their  appointment,  had  assembled,  and  declared  to  „  ^•^^^• 
them  his  intention  of  uniting  with  them,  to  defend 
the  religious  and  civil  hberty  of  the  kingdom.     Pie 
immediately  after  visited  his  father,  who  was  then 
residing  at  Hamilton,  and   employed  his  influence 
not  only  to  attach   him  to  the  cause  of  national 
freedom  and  independence,  but  to  extinguish  the 
cnmitv  which  subsisted  between  the  duke  arid  some 
of  the  nobles  who  most  strenuously  exerted  them- 
selves to  support  the  Congregation.     He  then  as-  Meeting  of 
sembled  the  protestant  lords  at  Hamilton,  that  they  ^m  lordTat' 
might  deliberate  upon  the  measures  which  the  de-  Hamilton, 
cided  conduct  of  the  queen-regent  shewed  the  ne- 
cessity of  adopting*. 

Having  received  undoubted  information  that  the 
fortification  of  Leith  had  commenced,  they  agreed 
to  write  to  the  regent,  remonstrating  against  this  Letter  to 
act  of  hostility,  as  a  violation  of  the  treaty,  and  as    ^  ^^^^^^ ' 
directly  attacking  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  of  Scotland,  requesting  that  she  would  not^ 
persist;  but  assuring  her  that  if  she  did,  they  would 
make  an  appeal  to  their  countrymen,   and  would 
earnestly  endeavour  to  obtain  redress.     This  letter 
was  dated  from  Hamilton,  and  was  signed  by  the  Sept.  29. 

*  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvl.  p.  317,  318.  Knox,  p.  169.  Leslie, 
p.  517,  518.  Spottiswoode,  p.  131.  Arran  visited  his  father  before 
going  to  Stirling,  according  tc  Knox,  but  cot  till  after,  according  to 
Spottiswoode.    Keith,  p.  102. 
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CHiVP.    Duke,  the  Earls  of  Arran,  Glencairn,  Montelth,  by 

XII 

v^^^^.^^  the  Lords  Ruthven,  Boyd,  and  Ochiltree,  and  se- 

1559.     veral  other  barons  and  gentlemen*. 
To  Lord         On  the  same  day  they  wrote  to  Lord  Erskine, 
Erskrne.      ^^^  governor  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.     They 
informed  him  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the 
kingdom  from  the  tyranny  of  the  regent,  beseech- 
ing him,  as  he  revered  the  memory  of  his  father,  who 
had  been  esteemed  and  honoured  by  his  country, 
not  to  contribute  to  the  execution  of  any  designs 
against  the  realm,  but  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
the  artifices  which  would  be  employed  to  seduce 
him,  and  to  evince  his  loyalty  and  attachment  to  his 
native  land,  by  employing,  in  defence  of  the  lords, 
and  of  the  great  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
those  means  of  which,  by  his  important  trust,  he  was 
possessed.     This  letter  was  subscribed  by  the  same 
noblemen  who  had  written  to  the  regent  f. 
The  Re-         To  the  imperious  letter  which  the  Congregation 
endeavouJs  ^^^^  addressed  to  her,  the  regent  did  not  consider 
to  recai  the  jf  ^s  consistent  with  her  dignity  to  send  a  written 

Duke.  °      ■' 

*  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  169,  170.  Spottsiwoode,  p.  111.  Keith,  102. 
Leslie,  p.  518.  Buchanan,  p.  318.  Knox  dates  this  letter  and  the 
one  which  follows,  upon  the  1 9tli  of  September.  Keith,  and  all  the 
other  writers  who  mention  them,  date  them  on  the  29th.  I  have  ac- 
cordingly put  that  date  on  the  margin,  although  it  is  not  quite  obvious 
to  me  that  Knox  was  mistaken.  Jt  miglit  have  been  expected,  that 
liad  the  letter  been  written  on  the  29ih,  some  allusion  would  have 
been  made  to  the  arrival  of  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  and  La  Brosse, 
which  happened  on  the  i!Jth. 

t  Knox  and  Spottlswoode,  as  last  quoted. 

ic. 
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answer;  but  vexed  at  the  revolt  of  the  duke,  and,    chap. 
from  her  knowledge  of  his  instability,  not  despairing  v^  ^ 
of  again  attaching  him  to  her  interest,  she  sent  to      '  ■''•''!'• 
him   Sir    Robert  Carnegy  and   David  Borthwick, 
whom  she   had  gained  over  from  the  protestants, 
with  instructions  to  express  her  grief,  that  he  had 
not  only  himself  deserted  the  service  of  his  sove- 
reign, but  had  permitted  his  son  to  join  with  their 
enemies ;  to  beseech  him  to  return  to  the  court  j 
and  if  they  should  not  succeed  in  this,  to  entreat 
that  he  would  not  take  an  active  part  in  favour  of 
the  Congregation. 

The  duke  asked  the  commissioners  what  were 
the  designs  of  the  regent,  both  respecting  the  forti- 
fication of  Leith,  and  the  dismission  of  the  French 
forces  ?  and  being,  in  reply  to  this  inquiry,  asked  to 
confide  in  the  queen's  prudence  and  discretion,  he 
answered,  that  he  and  the  rest  of  the  lords  would 
willingly  serve  her  if  she  would  be  directed  by  the 
counsels  of  natural  Scotchmen  ;  but  that,  while  she 
surrounded  herself  with  strangers,  who  were  most 
odious  and  burdensome  to  the  country,  he  believed 
no  wise  man  would  advise  either  him  or  them  to 
put  themselves  in  her  hands  *. 

For  some  time  after  this,  proclamations  were 
issued  by  both  parties.  Each  endeavoured  to  con- 
ciliate the  public  favour,  and  to  remove  the  preju- 
dices which    their   opponents   had   raised   against 

*  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  170.     Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  13?, 
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CHAP,    them  ;  but  at  such  a  period,  when  the  spirit  of  fac- 
XII.        .  . 

v^^^,^^^^  tion  was  so  powerful ;  when  the  minds  of  men  were 

1559.      under  the  influence  of  the  strongest  feeUngs  and 
motives  which  impel  to  decided  conduct,  the  voice 
of  reason,  the  ingenuity  of  argument — even  the  so- 
lemnity of  appeals  to  the   Deity  for  the  purity  of 
their  intentions,  made  little  impression ;  and  all  were 
soon  convinced  that  the  sword  could  alone  decide 
to  whom  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  was 
to  be  entrusted  *. 
Sept.  19.        About  the  middle  of  September,  the  bishop  of 
Amiens  ar-  Amieus  and  three  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  arrived 
Scotland,    in  Scotland,  escorted  by  La  Brosse,  a  French  gene- 
ral, who  brought  with  him  two  thousand  men.   The 
divines  declared  their  readiness  to  discuss  the  theo- 
logical subjects  which  had  given  rise  to  the  schism 
from  the  church,  while  the  bishop  and  La  Brosse 
announced  that  thev  were  entrusted  with  an  em- 

J 

bassy,  and  solicited  that  a  day  might  be  appointed 

by  the  lords  for  delivering  to  them  their  credentials, 

and  communicating  the  instructions  which  they  had 

Congrega-  j-eceived.     To  this  I'equest  the  lords  answered,  that 

tion  reiuse  ^  ^ 

to  listen  to  they  Were  convinced  that  the  persons  who  made  it 
and  La'  had  come  not  as  ambassadors,  but  as  enemies ;  be- 
cause, as  the  messengers  of  peace,  it  would  have  been 

*  These  proclamations  may  be  found  at  full  length  in  the  secoud 
Book  of  Knox's  Histor)',  and  the  substance  of  them  in  Spottisuoode ; 
but  although  they  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  views  of  parties, 
it  is  not  necessary,  for  illustrating  the  history  of  the  reformation,  to 
insert  them  in  this  work. 


Brosse  as 
ambassa- 
dors. 
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\mnecessary  to   bring  with  them  so  formidable  a    CiiAP. 
force ;  that  if  they  were  resolved  to  treat  with  wea-  ^  ^^ 
pons  in  their  hands,   the  protcstants  also  would  so      ^•^•^^• 
prepare  themselves,  that  they  might  not  be  compel- 
led by  threats  to  acquiesce  m  what  they  believed  to 
be  wrong  ;  that  if,  notwithstanding  unfavourable  ap- 
pearances, the  emissaries  of  the  French  court  were 
really  sincere,  they  should  retrieve  the  error  which 
they  had  committed  by  dismissing  foreign  soldiers, 
and  thus  affording  an  opportunity  of  coolly  reason- 
ing upon  what  was  most  calculated  to  promote  the 
tranquilUty  and  prosperity  of  the  country  *, 

Little  effect  was  produced  by  the  zeal  and  learn-  Injtruction 
ing  of  the  divines,  who  had  been  selected  to  dissi-  JJo^^^  ^^' 
pate  the  clouds  of  error  which   had  accumulated  ]:'"^^  V^*^^' 

*  ^  lectual. 

over  Scotland.  It  has  been  indeed  asserted  by  one 
historian,  whose  religious  principles  inclined  him  to 
wish  the  happiest  success  to  their  exertions,  that,  by 
consecrating  it  anew,  they  purified  the  church  of  St 
Giles  from  the  pollution  of  heretical  abomination  ; 
that  they  performed  divine  worship  in  a  manner  the 
most  solemn  and  impressive;  that  they  led  the  clergy 
to  the  regular  performance  of  their  duties,  which,  it 
thus  appears,  from  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most 
zealous  friends  of  the  papal   hierarchy,  had  been 

*  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  318.  Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  134. 
Throkmorton,  in  a  letter  to  Elizabeth,  dated  at  Paris,  the  15th  of 
August  1559,  mentions  that  La  Brossc  and  the  bishop  of  Amiens 
were  to  be  dispatched  to  Scotland  ;  the  Bishop,  he  adds,  is  gone  thi- 
ther, as  well  commissar}'  from  the  French  king  as  to  re/iiaiii  there 
legate  from  the  Pope.     Forbes,  Vol.  I.  p.  201. 
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CHAP,   very  much  neglected,  and  that  they  so  powerfully 

s,^^y^  assailed  the  understandmgs  of  the  people — so  elo- 

1559.      quently  defended  the  catholic  faith,  that  many  who 

had  been  perplexed  with  doubts,  were  restored  to 

implicit  belief  in  its  doctrines  *. 

This  picture,  however,  is  certainly  too  favourably 
drawn.  It  soon  became  apparent,  from  the  most 
unequivocal  expression  of  the  sentiments  entertain- 
ed by  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land— a  kind  of  evidence  which  the  most  respect- 
able testimony  to  the  momentary  influence  of  dif- 
ferent opinions  cannot  invalidate,  that  the  reformed 
religion,  far  from  losing  ground,  had  been,  from  the 
period  of  its  introduction,  gradually  more  widely 
embraced  ;  that  it  was  at  this  time  revered  by  mul- 
titudes, who  did  not  leave  their  common  occupa- 
tions to  engage  in  the  contest  by  which  its  final 
triumph  was  secured. 

The  regent  made  various  attempts  to  divide  the 
lords,  to  shake  the  constancy  of  some,  and  to  gain 
the  support  of  others ;  but  she  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  discover  that  they  were  most  firmly  united,  and 
determined  to  promote  the  great  design  for  which 
Warlike     jj^gy  j^^^^j  associated  t.     Convinced  that  intrigue  was 

enterprizes.       ^  ■'  '  ^  " 

vain,  she  rested  her  hopes  upon  the  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  war,  and,  strengthened  by  the  powerful 
reinforcements  which  she  had  already  received,  she 

*  Leslie  de  Rebus  Gestis  Scotorum,  Lib,  x.  p.  516,  517. 
•j-  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  171 — 173,  has  given  a  particular  account  of  these 
attempts. 
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fondly  anticipated  the  overthrow  of  a  faction  by    chap. 
which  her  authority  had  been  so  daringly  disputed  v,^^  ^^ 
or  opposed.     In  this  state  of  mind,  she  paid  no  at-      ^^^^' 
tention  to  the  demand  of  the  Congregation  to  re- 
linquish the  scheme  of  fortifying  Leith,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  render  the  fortifications  complete. 

The  lords,  on  their  part,  got  possession  of  Brough- 
ty  castle,  a  station  which  secured  to  them  the  com- 
mand of  the  river  Tay,  and  protected  from  foreign 
attack  the  important  towns  of  Perth  and  Dundee  *. 
Unintimidated  by  the  formidable  additions  which 
had  been  made  to  the  royal  army,  they  resolved  to 
besiege  Leith ;  and  they  appointed  their  whole  forces 
to  meet  at  Stirling,  that,  in  one  body,  they  might  Oct.  isth. 
march  to  Edinburgh.  They  entered  that  city  upon 
the  eighteenth  of  October,  the  same  day  on  which 
the  regent,  accompanied  by  the  archbishops  of  St 
Andrews  and  Glasgow,  and  the  bishop  of  Dun- 
keld,  had,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  represen- 
tations  of  her  French  ministers,  left  the  palace  of 
Holyroodhouse,  that  she  might  shut  herself  up  in 
Leith  f . 

The  lords  were  desirous  to  make  one  other  effort 
to  gain,  without  violence,  the  great  objects  for  which 
they  were  contending,  and  next  day  they  sent  to 

*  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  17G.     Keith,  B.  i.  cli.  ix.  p.  102,  103. 

f  Leslie,  Lib.  x.  p.  518.  Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  135.  Knox, 
p.  180.  He  says,  probably  erroneously,  that  the  protestant  army 
entered  Edinburgh  on  the  16th.  Calderwood,  p.  I'J.  ireylin's  Hist, 
of  the  Presbyterians,  p.  153.    Keith,  p.  J  03. 
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CHAP,    the  regent  what  they  entitled  their  second  admoni- 
XII         •  • 

v^^.,^^I^y  tion.     As  it  lays  open  the  views  of  the  Congrega- 

1559.     tion,  and  shews  that  the  love  of  liberty  no  less 

Second  ad-  powerfully  influenced  them  than  zeal  for  religion, 

momuon     J  gj^gj]  i.^j.^  insert  it.     "  It  will  please  vour  arace 

01  the  lords.  ^  jo 

to  call  to  your  remembrance,  how,  at  our  last  con- 
vention ut  Hamilton,  we  required  your  highness,  in 
our  most  humble  mani)  .i,  to  desist  from  fortifying 
the  town  of  Leith,  which  appeared  to  us,  and  yet 
does,  to  be  the  entry  to  a  conquest  and  the  over- 
throw of  our  liberties,  and  altogether  against  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  country,  seeing  it  was  be- 
gun, and  yet  continues,  without  the  consent  and 
advice  of  the  nobility  and  council  of  this  realm. 
Wherefore  now,  as  before,  according  to  our  duty 
to  this  our  commonwealth,  we  most  humbly  re- 
quire your  grace  to  cause  your  strangers  and  sol- 
diers whatsoever,  to  depart  from  this  said  town  of 
Leith,  and  open  the  same,  not  only  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, but  to  all  Scotchmen,  our  sovereign  lady's 
lieges ;  assuring  your  highness  that,  if  refusing  the 
same,  you  declare  thereby  your  evil  mind  towards 
the  commonwealth  and  liberty  of  this  realm,  we 
will,  agreeably  to  our  former  intimation,  appeal  to 
the  whole  nobility  and  commons  of  this  realm.  And 
according  to  the  oath  which  we  have  sworn  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  commonwealth,  in  all  manner 
of  things  to  us  possible,  we  will  provide  remedy 
therefore,  requiring  most  humbly  your  grace's  ans. 
swer  in  haste  by  the  bearer,  because  in  our  eyes 
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the  act  continually  proceeds,  declaring  a  determi-    CHAP. 
nation  of  conquest,  which  is  dreaded  of  all  men,  v^^|i^ 
and  not  without  cause.     And  this,  after  a  humble      1559. 
commendation   of  our   service,    we  pray  Almighty 
God  to  have  your  grace  in  his  eternal  tuition  *." 

This  letter  plainly  shews,  that  whatever  might  Remarks 
have  been  the  original  views  of  the  Congregation,  "P°"  '^ 
they  were  at  this  time  very  much  actuated  by  anx- 
iety for  the  liberty  of  their  country.  They  plead 
the  cause  of  the  commonwealth,  appeal  to  the  no, 
bility  and  commons,  that  is,  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  and  insinuate  that  it  belonged  to  that 
body  to  decide  upon  the  conduct  and  fate  of  their 
rulers.  They  consider  the  increase  of  the  French 
forces  as  indicating  an  intention  of  conquering  Scot- 
land, and  they  stand  forth  as  the  sworn  defenders 
of  the  independence  which  they  were  entitled  to 
enjoy.  This  was  the  language  of  men  who  had 
broken  the  fetters  of  despotism — who  had  cast  away 
the  tame  servility  with  which  the  human  race  has 
so  often  and  so  long  submitted  to  wear  these  fetters, 
without  reflecting  upon  the  folly  or  the  iniquity  of 
those  by  whom  they  had  been  imposed. 

The  science  of  government  may  from  this  period 
be  considered  as  having  assumed  in  Scotland  a  new 
form — or  rather,  the  true  principles  upon  which  that 
science  rests  were  discovered.  This  discovery  was 
the  natural   effect  of  the    reformation   in  religion 

*  Knox,  Book  ii.  p,  181.  Buclianan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  31fi.  Spottis- 
woode,  B,  iii.  p,  1 35. 
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CHAP,  which  preceded  it.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
^^^^^  combat  the  rigid  oppression  of  spiritual  tyranny, 
1559.  without  being  led  to  attend  to  what  constituted  it 
t)rrannical — without  becoming  familiar  with  that 
right  to  private  judgment  which  the  very  gift  of 
reason  implies ;  and  implicated  as  the  civil  power 
was  with  the  ecclesiastical,  both  were  perceived  to 
have  assumed  a  jurisdiction  incompatible  with  the 
salutary  purposes  for  vvhich  all  government  has 
been  or  should  have  been  instituted.  But  although 
the  axioms  of  just  policy  would  not  probably  at  this 
period  have  become  known  in  Scotland,  had  not 
religious  zeal  fortunately  conducted  to  them,  they 
v/ere  no  sooner  clearly  announced,  than  they  became 
independent  of  ecclesiastical  innovations ;  because 
they  approve  themselves  to  the  right  reason  of  every 
human  being,  and  may  thus,  wherever  corrupt  go- 
vernments do  not  proscribe  them,  be  the  guides 
even  of  those  who  have  not  emancipated  themselves 
from  the  influence  of  superstition. 

The  manly  and  determined  representation  of  the 
lords,  at  a  time  when  the  regent  probably  expected 
that  they  would  be  sunk  in  dejection,  seems  to  have 
involved  her  and  her  council  in  considerable  per- 
plexity. She  detained  the  messenger  who  was  the 
bearer  of  the  letter,  certainly  with  the  design  of  his 
carrying  a  reply  to  it ;  but  after  waiting  the  whole 
day,  he  was  dismissed  with  a  general  declaration 
that  an  answer  would  be  sent  *. 

*  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  181.    Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  135. 
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The  defection  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault  from    CHAP, 
the  royal  cause  naturally  excited  much  speculation,  ^^^^^^-^ 
and  it  was  widely  rumoured,  not  without  the  ap-  ^  '  ^^,^1 
probation  of  the  recent,  that  he  desicrncd  to  raise  ^"'""'^  ^ris- 

'^  ^  °  ing  from 

himself  or  his  son  to  the  throne  *.     The  specula-  tiie  Duke's 
tion  had  that  degree  of  probability  which  inclined  fpoS^'t?ie 
many  to  consider  it  as  founded  on  truth.  The  duke  ^^z^'^^' 
had  been  declared  the  second  person  in  the  king- 
dom, and,  failing  Mary,  or  her  descendants,  the  heir 
of  the  crown ;  and  it  was  hence  supposed,  that,  agree- 
ably to  his  protestation  against  conferring  the  ma- 
trimonial crown  upon  the  dauphin,  he  had  become 
apprehensive,  that  if  the  influence  of  France  were 
fully  establishv^d,  the  succession,  whatever  might  be 
the  fate  of  Mary,  would  be  closed  to  him. 

It  was,  however,  of  much  importance  to  the  lords  His  public 
that  all  such  reports  should  be  discredited.  They  oct!^?^' 
wished  to  be  regarded,  not  as  impelled  by  private 
considerations,  but  as  defending  the  cause  and  vin- 
dicating the  rights  of  their  fellow-subjects.  The 
duke  accordingly,  on  the  same  day  upon  which  the 
lords  dispatched  their  remonstrance  to  the  regent, 
published  a  deed,  vindicating  himself  from  the  as- 
persion which  had  been  cast  upon  him.  In  that 
deed,  "  he  solemnly,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
sincerely,  professed  that  neither  he  nor  his  son  had 
ever  entertained  the  idea  imputed  to  them  ;  that 
moved  partly  by  a  regard  to  religion,   partly  by  his 

*  Knox,  p.   131,  compared  with  the  tenor  of  a  proclamation  by 
the  regent,  inserted  In  p.  173,  174,  of  his  history. 
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CHAP,    anxiety  for  the  happiness  and  independence  of  the 
\,^^^^^it^  people  of  Scotland,  he  had  united  himself  with  the 
1559.     men  who  laboured  to  secure  them;  and  he  caution- 
ed all  against  giving  credit  to  what  had  been  circu- 
lated, for  the  very  purpose  of  keeping  from  them 
those  blessings,    in    the  acquisition  of  which  the 
whole  community  was  so  deeply  interested  *.'* 
Regent  Oil  the  twenty-first  of  October,   the  regent  sent 

!^o^lL».  Robert  Forman,  lyon  king  at  arms,  with  a  short 

messenger  '      ./  o  ' 

to  the        letter,   and  a  message  to  the  lords.     She  acknow- 

Lords  with  ° 

mstruc-  ledged  that  she  had  received  the  remonstrance 
which  they  had  addressed  to  her ;  "  which  appeareth 
to  us,"  she  proceeded,  "  rather  to  have  come  from  a 
prince  to  his  subjects,  than  from  subjects  to  those 
invested  with  supreme  authority."  She  then  refer- 
red them  to  Forman  for  further  information  re- 
specting her  sentiments  and  intentions.  He  stated 
to  the  lords,  that  the  regent  v/ondered  that  any 
should  presume  to  command  her  in  that  kingdom, 
which  needed  not  to  be  conquered  by  force,  as  it 
was  already  conquered  by  maiTiage;  that  French- 
men could  not  justly  be  called  strangers,  as  they 
were  naturalized  ;  and  therefore,  that  she  would 
neither  make  the  town  patent,  nor  send  any  men 
away  but  as  she  thought  expedient.  She  accused 
the  duke  of  violating  his  promise ;  she  made  a  long 
protestation  of  her  love  for  the  commonwealth  of 
Scotland ;  and  in  the  end  commanded,  under  pain 

*  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  181,  18'i.     Spottiswoode,  B.  lil.  p.  Iii5.     Keith, 
B.  i;  ch.  ix.  p.  103. 
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of  treason,  all  who  adhered  to  the  duke  and  the    chap. 
Congregation,  to  depart  from  the  town  of  Edin-  ^„^^^.^ 
burgh*.  ^''^^• 

The  lords  having  heard  this  explicit  intimation 
of  the  intentions  of  the  regent,  detained  the  messen- 
ger till  they  had  prepared  an  answer ;  and  a  coun-  25*- "^^j* 
cil  of  the  leading  men  of  the  party  was  immediately  a  council, 
summoned.  In  this  council  Lord  Ruthven  presid- 
ed. He  addressed  the  assembly,  and  after  expatiat- 
ing upon  the  obstinate  determination  of  the  queen- 
recent  to  adhere  to  the  measures  which  the  Con- 
es 

gregation  had  condemned,  he  concluded  by  saying, 
that  it  was  now  time  to  consider  what  other  method 
than  that  of  remonstrance  should  be  adopted.  It  is 
probable  that  he  and  his  friends  had  before  resolved 
upon  the  bold  measure  which  they  were  to  sanction  ; 
but  sensible  that  reverence  for  the  sovereign  was  far 
from  being  extinguished  in  the  breasts  of  many  of 
their  followers,  they  saw  the  necessity  of  proceeding 
with  the  utmost  caution — of  neglecting  no  means  to 
prevent  the  operation  of  the  loyal  spirit,  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  shocked  with  the  daring  out- 
rage which  they  were  to  commit  against  the  regent*s 
authority.  Ruthven,  after  finishing  his  oration,  pro-  Propose 
posed,  as  the  question  upon  which  they  were  to  de-  JJe^ recent 

from  her 
*  This  is  the  plain  account  given  by  Knox  of  the  message  deliver-  authority, 
ed  from  the  regent,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  liis  having  been 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  truth.  The  reader  may  see  the  mes- 
sage expanded,  with  much  eloquence,  by  Buchanan  in  Lib.  xvi,  p.  318, 
319,  of  liis  History  ;  and  Spottiswoode  has  taken  from  this  historian 
the  account  which  he  give?,  p.  125,  106. 
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Diversity 
of  senti- 
ment. 


CHAP.  liberate,  *'  whether  she,  who  had  so  contemptuously 
.^^.^^,-^  refused  the  humble,  requests  of  the  born  counsellors 
of  the  realm,  she  also  being  only  a  regent,  whose 
pretences  threatened  to  subvert  the  liberty  of  the 
commonwealth,  should  be  permitted  so  tyrannically 
to  domineer  over  them  *  ?" 

This  question  brought  at  once  before  the  council 
the  scheme  of  deposing  the  regent,  or  of  suspend- 
ing her  authority  ;  and  very  different  sentiments 
were  avowed  upon  the  right,  or  the  expediency  of 
doing  so.  Some  were  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  and  unconstitu- 
tional. They  contended  that  there  was  no  prece- 
dent which  could  justify  it ;  that  every  suspension 
of  a  regent  in  former  times  had  taken  place  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  that  it  woiild  be  in  fact 
a  subversion  of  the  government,  if  part  of  the  no- 
bility, not  only  without  the  queen's  concurrence,  but 
in  express  opposition  to  what  they  knew  was  her 
inclination,  should  suspend  her  representative  from 
the  exercise  of  that  authority  which  she  had  receiv- 
ed from  the  princess  who  sat  on  the  throne  |. 

The  defenders  of  the  measure,  in  reply,  rested  it 
upon  this  ground,  that  she  was  only  a  regent ;  that 
her  appointment  to  that  high  office  must  be  sup- 


*  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  183.  Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  13(7.  Keith,  B.  i« 
rh.  ix.  p.  104.  Burnet's  Hist,  of  the  Refornnation,  Vol.  II.  p.  411. 
Collier's  Ecclesiastical  Hist.  Vol.  II.  p.  459.  Heylin's  Hist,  of  the 
Presbyterians,  B.  iv.  p.  151. 

t  Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  136.  Keith,  B.  I.  ch.  ix.  p.  104.  Col- 
lier's lied.  Hist.  Vol    II.  p.  459. 
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posed  to  have  been  intended  to  promote  the  good    ^^^^^' 
of  the  nation ;  and  that  v/hen  she  pursued  policy  evi-  ^-^^.^^^ 
dently  prejudicial  to   it,  she  might  be  prohibited  oct.  21st. 
from  continuing  to  exert  authority,  which  the  queen, 
as  they  were  bound  to  believe,  would  not  wish  to 
be  abused*. 

As  there  was  little  probability  that  they  would  be 
unanimous,  the  lords  who  had  resolved  to  proceed 
against  the  regent,  wished  to  have  their  conduct 
sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  the  ministers  who 
were  most  revered  by  the  people,  and  whose  deci- 
sion would  powerfully  influence  many  who  could 
not  judge  for  themselves.  Knox  and  Willock  were 
accordingly  asked  to  deliver  their  sentiments  ;  a 
request  with  which  they  readily  complied,  convinced 
as  they  were,  that  the  success  of  the  reformation,  in 
which  they  were  so  keenly  and  so  laudably  inte- 
rested, was  intimately  connected  with  the  vigorous 
efforts  which  the  associated  lords  would,  after  this 
act  of  suspension,  be,  as  they  thought,  compelled  to 
makef. 

Willock  laid  down,  with  great  perspicuity,  the  ge-  Opinion 
neral  maxims  upon  which  his  opinion  was  founded,  ° 
He  affirmed,  that  although   magistrates  were  ap- 
pointed by  God,  and  derived  their  power  from  him, 

*  Spottiswoode,  Keith,  and  Collier,  as  last  quoted. 

-j*  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  183.  Spottiswoode,  B.  ill.  p.  136.  Heylin's 
Hist,  of  the  Prebyterians,  B.  iv.  p.  153.  Collier's  Eccl.  Hist.  VoL  II. 
p.  459. 
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^vA^*  y^^  ^^^^  power  was  limited  by  his  holy  word ;  that 
as  subjects  were  commanded  to  obey  their  magis- 
trates, magistrates  were  enjoined  to  perform  certain 
duties  to  their  subjects ;  and  that  although  God  had 
appointed  magistrates  to  be  his  vicegerents  upon 
earth,  he  never  did  establish  them  so,  as  that  they 
might  not,  for  just  causes,  be  deposed.  After  con- 
firming these  propositions,  by  various  examples 
from  Scripture,  he  drew  this  conclusion  v/ith  regard 
to  the  particular  case  of  the  regent,  "  that  since  she 
had  violated  her  duty  to  the  subjects,  which  duty 
was  impartially  to  administer  justice,  to  pres;-rve 
their  liberty  from  the  invasion  of  strangers,  and  to 
suffer  them  to  have  God*s  word  freely  preached 
among  them — since  she  was  herself  an  obstinate 
idolater  and  supporter  of  superstition,  and  since  she 
had  despised  the  counsel  of  the  nobility,  he  saw  no 
reason  why  the  born  counsellors,  nobility,  and  ba- 
rons of  the  realm,  might  not  deprive  her  of  all  au- 
thority*." 
Observa-  Here  the  doctrine  of  resistance  is  plainly  avowed, 
and  as  plainly  defended ;  a  doctrine  theoretically 
true ;  resting  upon  the  most  obvious  dictates  of 
reason ;  yet  the  application  of  which  to  existing  go- 
vernments, is,  at  all  times,  in  the  highest  degree  ha- 
zardous. No  question  can  be  conceived  more  deli- 
cate, than  whether,  in  any  particular  instance,  there 
subsists  that  severity  of  oppression,  the  removal  of 

*  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  I  S3.    Spottlswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  136.    Keith,  B.  i- 
di.  ix.  p.  104. 
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which  can  by  no  evils  be  too  clearly  purchased,  chap. 
Were  man  uniformly  guided,  as  he  often  flatters  \^.^ 
himself  that  he  is,  by  reason  and  truth,  the  question  Qc/  •Tt 
might,  with  the  utmost  safety,  be  freely  discussed, 
and  the  proper  answer  to  it  steadily  and  unceas- 
ingly inculcated.  But  he  does  not  come  calmly  to 
the  decision ;  his  judgment  is  in  much  danger  of 
being  biassed  by  the  feelings  which  imaginary  or 
real  despotism  had  excited,  and  what  still  more  dis- 
qualifies him  for  such  a  discussion,  his  passions,  his 
pride,  his  self-love,  his  anxiety  to  shew  his  power, 
are  generally  called  into  action.  Although,  thenj  in 
the  present  state  of  human  nature,  almost  every  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  doctrine  of  resistance  into  exe- 
cution, is,  as  experience  has  too  strongly  illustrated, 
to  be  avoided — although  it  should  be  stated  with  the 
utmost  caution,  yet  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten 
that  it  is  true ;  the  knowledge  of  its  truth  cannot 
fail  to  exert  a  most  salutary  influence  upon  the 
conduct  of  rulers,  and  upon  the  whole  fabric  of  go- 
vernment ;  and  there  are  extreme  cases,  when  even 
the  most  strenuous  advocate  of  passive  obedience 
must  revolt  from  his  principle — there  is  a  degree  of 
tyranny  to  which  the  human  race  ought  never  to 
submit.  It  may,  however,  certainly  be  doubted, 
whether  there  was  any  occasion  to  have  recourse  to 
the  doctrine  in  Scotland ;  and  perhaps  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted, since  no  change  was  produced  by  it  in  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  parties,  that  the  reformers  took  a  step 
dictated  by  principles  so  readily  abused,  and  which, 
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CHAP,    if  not  most  carefully  directed,  would  spread  over 

XII 

v^^,,,^^,^  society  the  most  deplorable  misery. 

1559.  Knox,  although  he  decidedly  approved  the  general 
Opinion  principles  of  his  friend,  was  more  strongly  impres- 
0.  Knox,  gg  J  j.j^^j^  Willock  had  been  with  the  dangerous  nature 
of  the  ground  upon  which  they  were  treading.  His 
vigorous  understanding  could  not  be  so  far  blinded 
by  his  zeal  as  to  lead  him  to  pronounce  an  unre- 
stricted judgment ;  he  therefore  added  several  limi- 
tations, which  put  the  question  upon  rather  a  safer 
foundation.  He  declared,  *'  that  the  iniquity  and 
disorder  of  the  queen-regent  ought  in  nowise  to 
withdraw  their  hearts,  or  the  hearts  of  other  sub- 
jects, from  the  obedience  due  to  their  sovereign ; 
that  if  they  deposed  the  regent  rather  from  malice 
and  from  envy,  than  from  regard  to  the  common- 
wealth, and  from  conviction  that  her  sins  were  in- 
curable, they  would  not  escape  God's  just  judg- 
ment, howsoever  she  had  deserved  rejection  from 
honours  ;**  and  he  required  that  no  such  sentence 
should  be  pronounced  against  her,  "  but  that  upon 
known  and  open  repentance,  and  upon  her  con- 
version to  the  commonwealth,  and  submission  to 
the  nobility,  place  should  be  granted  to  her  of  re- 
gress to  the  same  honours  of  which  for  just  causes 
she  might  be  deprived*." 

*  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  183.  See  also,  for  observations  upon  these  opi- 
nions, Spottiswoode,  B.  lii.  p.  137.  Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  106.  Hey- 
lin's  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  2d  Part,  p.  125.  Do.  History  of  Pres- 
byterians, p.  155. 
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The  opinions  of  these  divines  had  the  full  effect    chap. 

XII. 

which  the  lords  who  requested  them  had  expected. 
Every  objection  was  silenced,  and  when  the  ques-  ^J^^ 
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21st. 


tion  was  put,  all  gave  their  assent  that  the  regent 
should  be  suspended  *. 

Tile  lords  immediately  framed  an  act  of  suspen-  Act  of 
sion,  which  they  proclaimed  next  day  at  the  cross  OcrSd."* 
of  Edinburgh.  In  that  act,  which  was  subscribed 
in  this  general  manner,  "  by  us  the  nobles  and 
commons  of  the  protestants  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land," they  detailed  the  reasons  of  their  revolt 
from  the. regent.  They  stated,  "  that  she  had  pur- 
sued the  barons  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  king- 
dom with  open  hostility,  in  violation  of  law,  or 
without  any  judicial  sentence  having  been  pronoun- 
ced against  them ;  that  she  had  infringed  the  pri- 
vileges of  boroughs  in  the  election  of  their  magis- 
trates ;  that,  without  the  advice  of  the  nobility,  she 
had  introduced  foreign  troops  ;  that  she  had  placed 
garrisons  in  various  towns  to  harass  the  inhabitants ; 
that  she  had  coined  base  money,  to  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  realm  ;  that  she  had  conferred  upon  a 
stranger  the  distinguished  office  of  keeper  of  the 
great  seal ;  that  she  sent  by  this  man  the  great  seal 
out  of  the  country,  and  by  his  means  altered  the 
old  laws  and  customs  of  the  country ;  for  all  which 
reasons  they,  after  in  vain  attempting  every  other 
remedy,  had,  in  name  and  authority  of  their  sove- 

*  Knox,  p.  184.      Spottiswoode,  p.  137.    Caldenvood,  p.  12« 
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CHAP,  reign  lord  and  lady,  suspended  the  commission 
\^,^^^^  granted  to  her,  divesting  her  of  all  authority,  till 
1559.  next  meeting  of  parliament,  held  with  their  consent ; 
and  prohibited  all  officers  and  others,  who  had 
acted  under  her  authority,  to  exercise  their  func- 
tions*." 
Oct.  23d.  On  the  subsequent  day  they  addressed  to  the 
of  it  to  the  regent,  and  sent  to  her  with  her  herald,  the  follow- 
regent.  ^^^  intimation  of  what  they  had  done.  "  Please 
your  grace,  we  have  received  your  answer,  and 
heard  the  credit  of  lyon  king  of  arms ;  whereby  we 
gather  sufficiently  your  perseveration  in  evil  mind 
toward  us,  the  glory  of  God,  our  commonwealth, 
and  liberty  of  our  native  country,  for  saving  of  the 
which,  according  to  our  duties,  we  have,  in  our  sove- 
reign lord  and  lady's  name,  suspended  your  com- 
mission, and  all  the  administration  of  the  policy  your 
grace  may  pretend  thereby  ;  being  most  assuredly 
persuaded  that  your  proceedings  are  directly  con- 
trary to  our  sovereign  lord  and  lady's  will,  whom 
we  ever  esteem  to  be  for  the  weal  and  not  for  the 
hurt  of  this  our  commonwealth.  And  as  your 
grace  will  not  acknowledge  us  our  sovereign  lord 
and  lady's  true  barons  and  lieges  for  your  subjects, 
no  more  will  we  acknowledge  you  for  any  regent 
or  lawful  magistrate  unto  us,  seeing  if  any  autho- 

*  Knox,  B.  if.  p.  184 — J  86,  has  inserted  this  act  at  length.  See 
also  Spottiswoode,  B.  ili.  p.  1S7,  Calderwood,  p.  12.  Burnet's  Hist- 
of  the  Reformation  in  England,  Vol.  II.  p.  412.  Heyliu's  Hist,  of 
the  Presbyterians,  B.  iv.  p.  ^154, 
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rity  you  have,  by  reason  of  our  sovereigns'  commis-  cilAi 
sion  granted  unto  your  grace,  the  same,  for  most 
weighty  reasons,  is  worthily  suspended  by  us,  by 
name  and  authority  of  our  sovereigns,  whose  coun- 
cil we  are,  of  native  birth,  in  tlie  affairs  of  this  our 
commonweahh.  And  for  as  much  as  we  are  de- 
termined, with  the  hazard  of  our  lives,  to  set  that 
town  at  liberty  wherein  you  have  most  wrongfully 
planted  your  soldiers  and  strangers,  for  the  reve^ 
rence  which  we  owe  to  your  person,  as  the  mothe* 
of  our  sovereign  lady,  we  require  your  grace  to 
transport  your  person  therefrom,  seeing  we  are 
constrained,  by  the  necessity  of  the  commonwealth, 
to  force  the  same  by  arms,  being  denied  the  hberty 
thereof,  by  sundry  requests  made  before.  Your 
grace  would  cause  depart  with  you  out  of  the  said 
town  any  person  having  commission  of  ambassadrie, 
if  any  such  there  be,  or  of  lieutenantship  of  our 
sovereigns,  together  with  all  Frenchmen,  soldiers, 
being  within  the  same,  whose  blood  we  thirst  not, 
because  of  the  old  amity  and  friendship  between 
the  realm  of  France  and  us,  which  amity,  by  the  oc- 
casion of  the  mamage  of  our  sovereign  lady  to  the 
'king  of  that  realm,  should  rather  increase  than  de- 
crease. And  this  we  pray  your  grace  and  them 
both  to  do,  within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours, 
for  the  reverence  which  we  owe  unto  your  persons. 
And  thus  recommending  our  humble  service  to  your 
grace,  we  commit  your  highness  to  the  eternal  pro- 
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CHAP,    tection  of  God.    At  Edinburgh,  the  twenty-third  of 
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October,  by  your  grace's  hunible  servitors  *.'* 

*  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  186,  1S7.  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  319.  Keith, 
p.  105.  Spottisvvoode,  B.  iii.  p.  137,  138.  Crawford's  collection 
of  papers  respecting  Scotland,  from  originals  in  the  Cotton  library. 
Vol.  I.  p.  145.  This  valuable  collection,  which  is  in  manuscript,  con- 
sists of  three  folio  volumes.  It  is  a  very  scarce  book,  and  1  thought 
myself  singularly  fortunate  in  finding  a  splendid  copy  of  it  in  the 
library  founded  by  the  late  Lord  Gardenston  in  the  village  of  Lau- 
rencekirk. In  the  Cotton  Library,  Caligula  B.  x.  there  is  a  list  of 
the  council  which  managed  the  affairs  of  the  Congregation,  and  of 
the  M'hole  earls  and  barons  from  whom  the  council  was  elected,  which 
I  transcribe  from  Crawford.  "  The  council,  having  the  authority 
unto  the  next  parliament,  created  by  common  election  of  the  earls, 
lords,  and  barons  conveened  at  Edinburgh,  of  the  protestant  faction, 
consisted  of  the  lord  duke's  grace,  and  with  him  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
the  Earl  of  Argyll,  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  James  of  St  Andrews,  the 
Lord  Ruthven,  the  master  of  Maxwell,  TuUibardine,  the  laird  of 
Dun,  the  laird  of  Pittarrow,  and  the  provost  of  Dundee,  for  theburrowi* 
.The  names  of  the  whole  twenty-nine  earls,  lords,  and  barrens,  out 
of  which  the  fore-named  ten  counsellors  were  chosen,  (the  provost  of 
Dundee  held  the  place  of  counsellor  from  his  office) : 
My  lord  Duke, 


Earls. 

Lords. 

Barons. 

Arran, 

L.  Arskin, 

Laird  of  TuUibardine. 

Eghnton, 

L.  Ruthven, 

of  Glenorchy. 

Argyll, 

L.  Hume, 

of  Lundy. 

Rothes, 

L.  Athens, 

of 

Morton, 

L.  Prior, 

of  Dun. 

Glencairn, 

Livingston, 

Laurieston. 

Marischal, 

Mr  of  Maxwell, 

Cunningham 

Sutherland, 

Boyd, 

Calder. 

Ochiltree, 

Pittarrow. 

Provosts  of  Edinburgh,  St  Andrews,  Dundee. 
With  respect  to  Lord  Athens,  Keith  has  collected  the  following  in- 
formation.    This  was  Alexander  Gordon,  son  to  the  Lord  Gordon 
by  his  lady,  a  rtatural  daughter  of  King  James  IV.    He  was  bred  ta 
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Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  respecting    cilAP. 
the  suspension  of  the  regent,  it  will  be  readily  ad-  v^'J^ 
mitted  that  the  letter  of  intimation  is  niost  can-     1-559. 
tiously  and  most  ably  written.     Far  from  openly  upon  ihe 
avowing  in  it  their  independence  of  their  sovereign,  *'"™*'^^'""' 
the  lords  represent  themselves  as  only  anticipating 
■what  they  were  convinced  she  herself  would  have 
esteemed  necessary.     They  do  not  burst  forth  into 
that  abusive  language  which  some  of  their  adhe- 
rents had  been  accustomed  to  pour  out  upon  the 
regent,  but  they  express  the  utmost  reverence  for 
her  person,  and  the  greatest  anxiety  that  she  might 
not  suffer  from  the  measures  which  they   had  re- 
solved to  pursue.     Even  when  speaking  of  France, 
they  shew  much  delicacy.  They  insist,  indeed,  upon 
the  removal  of  the  troops  belonging  to  that  nation, 
but  they  soften  this,  by  dwelling   upon  the  ancient 
alliance  with  Scotland,    and  by  representing  the 
union  of  Francis  and  Mary  as  a  new  ground  for 
that  cordiality  and  that  attachment  between  the  two 
nations  which  had  so  long  subsisted. 

But  amidst  this  moderation  in  the  style  and  man- 
ner of  the  intimation,  there  is  the  utmost  decision. 
No  room  is  left  for  suspecting  that  they   would  re- 

the  church,  and  after  the  death  of  Dunbar,  archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
he  was  named  as  his  successor  to  that  see.  But  James  Beaton,  the 
abbot  of  Aberbrothick,  having  greater  interest  at  Rome,  \s'as  conse- 
crated archbishop  anno  1552.  However,  the  pope  bestoweil  on  Gor- 
don the  empty  title  of  archbishop  of  Athens ;  whicli  title  he  retained, 
although  he  had  been  made  bishop  of  the  Isles  the  year  after* 
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CHAP,  linquish  the  objects  which  they  had  pledged  tbem* 
selves  to  accomplish ;  they  unequivocally  declare 
their  resolution  to  rally  round  the  independence  of 
their  country,  and  to  defend  that  independence 
even  with  their  lives.  May  we  indulge  the  hope 
that  this  magnanimous  spirit  of  our  ancestors  will 
never  forsake  Britain, — that,  living  at  a  period  when 
the  danger  from  France  is  more  awful  than  in  the 
days  of  our  fathers,  t.  e  will  meet  this  danger  with 
the  resolution  that  Scotland  shall  be  free,  — that  no 
foreign  despot  shall  pollute  our  land  by  his  unfeel- 
ing and  unprincipled  oppression !  The  issue  of  the 
contest,  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  uas  long  doubt- 
ful. The  cause  of  liberty,  however,  at  length  pre- 
vailed, and  it  will  again  prevail,  if  we  be  true  to 
ourselx^s, — if  instead  of  fostering  the  Httle  jealousy 
of  party,  and  engrossing  our  attention  with  the 
cabals  of  faction,  we  impress  upon  our  minds,  that 
we  must  lose  all  which  renders  existence  a  blessing, 
if  we  be  not  prepared  to  submit  to  deprivations, 
and  to  encounter  hardships,  to  which,  until  the 
dreadful  revolution  which  has  convulsed  European 
nations,  we  might  have  hoped  that  we  would  never, 
in  an  enlightened  age,  and  in  an  advanced  state  of 
civilization,  again  be  exposed. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTEENTH. 

licsources  of  the  Con!rre<>;af.iun  not  coinmeiisnrafc  to  the 

boldness  of  llwir  proceedings Lords  not  dislteurtemul 

....History  of  their  correspondence  zcitk  England..., 
Papers  of  Cecil  upon  the  state  of  Scotland,  and  upon 
the  consequent  policy  <f  England.... Lords  besiege  Jjcith 
....Dijjiculties... .Timidity  of  tlie  Duke. ...Firmness  of 
some  of  the  Lords. ...T hey  cannot  raise  money  in  Scot- 
land....Apply  again  to  England. ...Money  sent,  and  in- 
tercepted by  the  Earl  of  BotJmell... .Congregation  de- 
feated....Dismay. ...Intrepidity  of  the  Prior  and  the 
Earl  of  Arran....Maitland  of  Lethington  joins  the 
Congregation....  J" hey  retire  to  Stirling  in.  despondently 
....They  sink  in  the  public  estimation.. ..Eloquence  and 
fortitude  of  Knox....Ef)ects  produced  by  them. ...The 
Lord^  resolve  to  state  their  situation  to  Elizabeth,  and 
to  request  pozcerful  assistance. ...Secret  correspondence 
of  Knox  with  the  Governor  of  Berwick.... English 
Council  had  resolved  to  support  the  Congregation.... 
Protestants  leave  Stirlifig. 

When  we  turn  from  the  vigorous  proceedings  of  chap. 
the  protestant  council,  to  contemplate  the  means  ^^^^^ 
which,  at  the  time  of  their  resolving  upon  these  pro-  Q\^f^' 
ceedings,  they  possessed  for  carrying  them  into  exe-  The  re- 

1  •  1        I        1     1  1  sources  of 

cution,  we  must  be  struck  with  the  boldness,  or  the  Con- 
^yen  the  rashness,  which  they  displayed.    The  lords  ^f^T^" 
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^xm^     had  indeed  a  degree  of  influence  over  their  adhe- 
rents, which,  in  modern  times  is  not  possessed  by 
the  greatest  families ;  but  still  it  was  limited.  These 
with  the     men,  however  attached  to  their  chiefs,   could  not, 

boldness  ,  ^ 

of  their      without  much  inconvenience,  be  long  absent  from 

proceed-         ,     .  ,  .  i       t  i 

ings.  >^l^^ii'  usual  occupations  ;  and  when  they  were  em- 

bodied, they  required  supplies  for  themselves,  and 
for  those  who  depended  upon  them,  which  the 
scanty  revenues  of  the  nobles  of  Scotland  could  not 
for  any  considerable  time  afford.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  Mary's  reign,  the  poverty  of  the  Scotish 
barons  filled  Sadler,  the  English  ambassador,  with 
amazement.  He  was  constantly  assailed  by  the 
most  earnest  petitions  for  pecuniary  aid  from  his 
master ;  and  when,  from  the  decided  part  which  the 
government  at  length  took  against  Henry,  he  was 
instructed  to  leave  Edinburgh,  and  take  up  his  re- 
sidence with  the  noblemen  attached  to  England,  he 
repHed,  that  it  was  impossible,  for  so  mean  were 
their  houses,  and  so  confined  their  accommodation, 
that  none  of  them  could  receive  him*.  Nothing  had 
occurred  since  that  time  to  increase,  in  any  great 
degree,  the  revenues  of  the  nobles ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  had  soon  to  struggle  with  the  formidable 

*  Sadler's  Letters,  passim,  and  particularly  his  letter  to  Lord  Suf- 
folk, dated  'i9th  Nov.  1543.  p.  416  of  the  manuscript  copy  of  his 
letters.  The  domains  of  the  nobles  were,  in  many  cases,  very  exten- 
sive ;  they  could  thus  support  with  rude  hospitality  numbers  of  their 
followers,  but  they  had  no  money  ;  and  thus,  when  absent  from  their 
bouses,  soon  felt  the  want  of  supplies. 
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difficulties  which  arose  from  their  inability   to  fulfil    chap. 
their  engagements  to  their  troops.  \^^-^^ 

As  there  was  thus  a  radical  defect  in  the  very  15:59. 
constitution  of  the  protestant  forces,  there  was  a 
defect  no  less  depressing  in  what  was  essential  for 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  hostilities.  The  regent 
was  not  only  in  possession  of  most  of  the  strong 
holds  in  Scotland,  but  she  had  also  almost  the 
whole  heavy  artillery,  and  the  instruments  requi- 
site for  conducting  a  siege.  The  Congregation, 
however  eager  to  signalize  their  valour,  thus  found 
an  invincible  obstacle  to  their  immediate  success  in 
the  situation  of  the  town  of  Leith,  from  which 
they  had  warned  tlie  mother  of  their  sovereign  to 
depart*. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  the  Not  tils- 
effect  of  which  was  increased  by  the  constant  ap- 
prehension or  suspicion  of  being  betrayed  by  some 
who  affected  to  espouse  their  cause  -j",  the  associat- 
ed Lords  proceeded  with  the  energy  which  they 
had  of  late  so  strikingly  displayed  ;  and  they  had  no 
sooner  suspended  the  authority  with  which  the  re-  Oct.  c,-. 
gent  had  been  invested,  than  they  required  all 
French  and  iScotch  forces  to  march  out  of  Leith, 
and  leave  that  town  as  in  a  period  of  peace  J. 

*  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  ?A8.  Leslie,  de  Rebus  Gestis  Scotonim^ 
Lib.  X.  p.  518. 

■f    Knox,B.  ii.  p.  188.     Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  138. 

J  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  187,  has  inserted  the  summons,  which  reflecta 
much  credit  upon  the  temper  and  good  sense  of  those  who  composed 
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CHAP.  This  summons  was  treated  by  the  royal  party 
Kt^^/-^  with  the  contempt  which  it  was  not  unnatural  for 
15.^9.  theni  to  feel,  and  some  skirmishing,  but  with  little 
loss  on  either  side,  soon  took  place  f.  Before, 
however,  detailing  the  more  important  military  events 
which  succeeded,  and  delineating  the  aspect  which 
the  contest  assumed,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  into 
view  what  powerfully  influenced  both, — to  trace  that 
connection  with  England,  which  was  early  formed 
by  the  Congregation, — which  became  every  day 
closer, — and  the  prospect  of  which,  or  the  conviction 
that  the  most  beneficial  consequences  would  result 
from  it,  had  a  great  effect  in  producing  that  reso- 
lute firmness  with  which  the  lords  had  acted. 
iiistory  of  In  Several  of  the  proclamations  which  the  regent 
ispondence "  *^ddressed  to  her  subjects,  she  had  positively  affirm- 
with  Eng.  gj  j-j^^j.  ^  secret  and  traitorous  correspondence  with 
England  had  been  carried  on  by  her  enemies ;  and 
it  has  been  already  observed,  that  to  this  charge  no 
answer  was  given.  The  fact  could  not  be  denied  ; 
and  the  Congregation  were,  for  many  reasons,  re- 
luctant to  bring  it  into  view,  or  to  attempt  any 
defence.  They  continued,  however,  to  negotiate  ; 
and  the  alliance  which,  in  consequence,  was  ulti- 
mately framed,  will  be  best  explained  by  unfolding 
the   policy   which   inclined   Elizabeth   to   support 

it.    Spottiswoode,  B.  ill.  p.  138.     Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  01  f>..     Cal- 
derwood,  p.  12.    Keith  B.  i,  ch.  x.  p.  lOS. 
"t  Knox  and  Spottiswoode,  as  last  gncted. 
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them,  and  by  examining  the  communications  made  chap. 
to  her  ministers,  or  the  motives  by  which  tlicy  were  ^^  ^ 
actuated.  i '>'>'■>' 

Although  Elizabeth  had,  upon  the  death  of  her 
sister,  been  called,  by  the  unanimous  voices  of  bolh 
houses  of  parliament,  to  ascend  the  throne,  her 
situation  was  far  from  being  secure.  The  tyrannical 
measures  of  her  father  had  produced  a  very  general 
apparent  compliance  with  his  religious  sentiments, 
and  the  mild  administration  of  her  brother  had 
really  attached  numbers  to  the  reformation  ;  but 
under  the  reign  of  Mary,  it  became  evident  that 
multitudes  were  devoted  to  the  ancient  faith,  and 
had  rejoiced  in  an  opportunity  of  safely  reuniting 
themselves  to  the  catholic  church. 

In  the  estimation  of  this  great  part  of  her  sub- 
jects, Elizabeth's  title  to  the  throne  was  radically  de- 
fective. Maintaining,  as  they  did,  that  the  divorce 
of  Henry  from  Catharine,  his  first  wife,  was,  from, 
its  not  being  sanctioned  by  the  Pope,  totally  invalid, 
they  regarded  all  his  children  by  his  subsequent 
marriages  as  illegitimate,  and  as,  of  course,  constitu- 
tionally excluded  from  the  succession.  Upon  this 
supposition,  the  queen  of  Scotland  was  the  lineal 
and  nearest  heir  to  the  English  monarchy.  Her 
right  accordingly  was  acknowledged  by  some  of 
the  most  considerable  of  the  nobility,  and  she  soon 
shewed  that  she  had  no  aversion  to  bring  forward 
her  claims  to  this  powerful  kingdom.  Immediate- 
ly after  the  peace  of  Cambray,  she  assumed,  by  the 
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CHAP,  advice  of  her  father-in-law  the  king  of  France,  the 
\  "^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  arms  of  queen  of  England  ;  and  her 
i5,w.  uncles  did  not  scruple  to  declare,  that  she  ought,  in 
justice,  to  wear  the  crown  which  she  so  clearly  in- 
herited. Elizabeth  remonstrated  against  this  con- 
duct, so  inconsistent  with  that  spirit  of  peace  which 
had  been  so  lately  avowed  ;  but  when  her  ambassa- 
dors expostulated,  they  received  only  general  and 
evasive  answers.  Although  every  intention  of  in- 
terfering with  her  possession  of  the  crown  was  dis- 
claimed, yet  the  anxiety  and  diligence  with  which 
the  French  court  increased  their  armies  in  Scotland, 
naturally  excited  or  increased  the  suspicion  that 
Mary's  right  would  be  prosecuted ;  and  that,  when  a 
proper  season  arrived,  England  would  be  attacked 
from  the  native  dominions  of  that  princess.  It  was 
of  infinite  importance  to  Elizabeth  to  prevent  such 
an  attack,  and,  if  possible,  to  render  it  impracticable ; 
and  hence  the  most  obvious  policy,  independently 
of  her  attachment  to  the  protestant  religion,  pointed 
out  to  her  the  wisdom  of  invicrorating  the  efforts  of 
men,  who  were,  from  principle,  engaged  in  war  with 
the  government  of  Scotland,  and  with  the  merce- 
nary troops,  which,  at  a  subsequent  period,  might  be 
employed  to  assail  her  own  throne  *. 

*  Camden's  Ajinals  of  Engllbh  and  Irish  affairs  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth:  London  edition  of  1615,  p.  41-43.  Stowe's  Annals» 
p.  640,  641.  Strype's  Annals,  second  edition.  Introduction,  Vol.1. 
p.  89.  Acta  Regia,  \^ol.  IV.  p.  10—16.  Rapin's  Hist,  of  England, 
folio  edition,  Vol.  II.  p.  58.     Memoires  de  Michel  de  Castelnau,  apud 
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Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  Knox,  whose  chap. 
comprehensive  mind  at  once  discerned  the  tie  which  k^^ 
should  bind  EHzabeth  and  the  lords  of  the  Congre-  ^^•^^• 
gation  in  strict  union,  advised  that  a  negotiation  with 
England  should  be  commenced.  After  the  con- 
vention in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cupar,  and  while 
he  was  residing  in  St  Andrews,  being  engaged  with 
ICircaldy  of  Grange  in  earnest  conversation  upon, 
the  situation  of  the  protestants,  both  were  for  a 
moment  appalled  as  they  contemplated  the  difficul-  ■* 

ty  of  their  enterprize,  and  their  inability  to  perse- 
vere if  the  contest  should  be  protracted.  Knox  at 
length  said,  if  England  would  discern  its  own  interest, 
and  would  attend  to  the  danger  which  also  threa- 
tens her,  she  would  not  suffer  us  to  perish  in  this 
quarrel,  for  France  has  resolved  upon  the  conquest 
of  England  as  well  as  of  Scotland  ^'■. 

This  opened  a  new  and  a  brighter  prospect. 
After  they  had  maturely  considered  the  subject, 
they  determined  to  act  upon  the  suggestion  which 
had  been  started.  Grange  wrote  to  Sir  Harry  Percy, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  and  in  an  in- 
terview which  followed,  he  stated  the  matter  so 
forcibly,  that  Percy  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
submit  the  proposals  of  the  Congregation  to  Cecil,  July. 

Jebb.  Vol.  n.  p.  4-16.  Maria  Stuajia  Tnnocens,  &c.  apud  Jebb,  Vol.  I- 
p.  386,  387. 

*  Knox's  History,  B.  iii.  p.  207,  where  there  Is  a  very  full  and  interest' 
?ng  account  of  the  first  correspondence  with  England, 

VOL.  n,  o 
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CHAP,  the  enlightened  and  able  secretary  of  Elizabeth, 
\,,^«^^y^  This  profound  statesman,  aware  of  what  might  be 
1559.  j{-jg  I'esult  of  the  application  which  had  been  made 
to  Percy,  laid  his  communication  before  the  coun- 
cil ;  and  he  soon  returned  an  answer  approving,  in 
general  terms,  of  the  intentions  of  the  lords,  but 
requesting  more  minute  information  to  enable  him 
to  determine  in  what  manner  it  would  be  prudent 
July  17th.  to  act.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  lords  addressed 
to  him  a  memorial,  in  which  they  solemnly  declared 
that  their  only  purpose  was  to  advance  the  glory  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  true  preaching  of  his  gospel 
in  Scotland ;  to  remove  superstition  and  idolatry  ;  to 
restrain  the  fury  of  those  who  had  cruelly  shed  the 
blood  of  their  brethren ;  and  to  the  uttermost  to 
maintain  the  liberty  of  their  country  from  the 
tyranny  and  dominion  of  strangers.  They  expres- 
sed their  hope  that  they  would  be  enabled  to  accom- 
plish these  praiseworthy  ends ;  and  they  assured 
Cecil  that  they  would  cordially  exert  themselves  to 
preserve  lasting  peace  between  the  two  nations  of 
Britain.  With  this  public  dispatch,  Knox  wrote 
both  to  the  secretary,  with  whom  he  had  former- 
ly corresponded,  and  to  Elizabeth  herself** 

*  Knox,  B.  iil.  p.  207 — 2 1 2.  Mackenzie's  Life  of  Knox  in  Vol.  3d 
of  his  Lives,  p.  117.  In  I\Jiox's  Histor)',  his  letter  to  the  queen  is  dated 
the  28th  of  July.  This  probably  is  a  mistake  of  the  press,  as  it  is 
mentioned  that  this  letter  was  sent  off  with  the  memorial  of  the  lords, 
which  was  dated  the  17th  of  July.  The  date  of  the  queen's  letter  we 
may  suppose  to  have  been  the  1 8th  ;  the  chief  object  of  it  was  to  obtain 
permission  to  visit  the  north  of  England.     Now,  this  permisMon  had 
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The  memorial  so  far  removed  the  doubts  which    CHAP, 

XllI 

had  been  entertained  of  the  intentions  or  the  steadi-  ^^P^,,^ 
ness  of  the  Congregation,   as  to  convince  the  Eng-      ^■''^^' 
lish  council  that  it  was  proper  to  be  more  explicit. 
Indeed   Cecil   had    previously    intimated,   that    he 
wished  to  have  a  personal  interview  with  Knox  at 
Stamford,  the  object  of  which  was  to  procure  in- 
formation, and  to  encourage  the  lords ;  but  the 
regent's  success,  after  leaving  Dunbar,  detained  the 
reformer  in  Scotland.     As  soon,  however,    as  he 
could  safely  leave  the  kingdom,  he  went  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  when  he  was  at  Berwick,  where,  by  the 
advice  of  Sir  James  Crofts,  the  governor,  he  private- 
ly remained  for  a  few  days,  he  received  a  letter,  ino  at 
which  Cecil  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  inter.  "^"^^  "^'^* 
view  had  not  taken  place  ;   and  without  explaim'ng 
himself,   merely  hinted  his  desire  to  converse  with 
Knox,  or    some   such    person,    duly   authorized, 
'  upon  the  important  topics  which  were  in  agitation. 
The  sanguine  hopes  of  the  lords  were  much  de- 
pressed by  this  cold  and  general  reply.     Several  of 
them  were  so  much  convinced  that  no  assistance 
would  be  given  to  them,   as  to  propose   that   no 
more  applications  should  be  made  to  the  English 
council.     Knox,    with  great    judgment,   combated 

been  granted  before  the  28th,  for  on  that  day  Cecil  wrote,  expressing 
his  inability  to  explain  why  an  interview  between  him  and  Knox, 
which  had  been  proposed,  had  not  taken  place.  Without  attending 
to  this  correction  of  the  date,  the  reader  will  find  the  narration  in 
Knox,  and  other  writers,  quite  unintelligible. 
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^xnf*  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^'^  desponding  proposition ;  and  iiaving 
\^-^^>«fc^'  obtained  permission  to  reply  to  Cecil,  he  placed 
j^^^'  the  importance  and  necessity  of  aid  from  England 
in  so  striking  a  light,  that  an  immediate  intimation 
was  made  to  the  lords,  that  they  would  receive  from 
the  governor  of  Berwick  a  supply  of  money ;  and 
that  if  they  adhered  to  the  professions  which  they 
had  made,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, they  should  want  neither  men  nor  money 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  jusjt  designs.  Up- 
on getting  this  most  acceptable  and  seasonable  in- 
telligence, they  sent  one  of  their  confidential  agents 
to  Berwick  and  got  a  supply,  which  enabled  them 
to  answer  the  demands  by  which  they  had  been 
closely  pressed  *, 

It  might  have  been  concluded,  even  from  what 
hats  been  already  stated,  that  the  ministers  of  Eliza- 
beth very  early  were  convinced  that  it  was  expe- 
dient to  assist  the  reformers  in  Scotland ;  but  this 
has  been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  various  papers 

Papers  of    which  have  been  discovered.     In  the  Cotton  Library 

Cecil.  ^  ■' 

there  are  two  papers  upon  the  affan-s  of  Scotland, 

written  by  Cecil  himself,  which  shew  that  he  had 

*  Knox,  B.  ill.  p.  2 1 4.  It  is  evident  from  the  narration  of  Knox 
that  this  payment  of  money  was  different  from  the  one  to  Cockburn, 
which  will  soon  be  mentioned,  and  that  it  was  made  in  consequence  of 
orders  from  England.  Yet  most  of  the  writers,  Spottiswoode,  Keith, 
&c.  have  not  adv^erted  to  this,  and  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  trans- 
action recorded  in  the  text.  The  part  which  Knox  took  in  the  first 
correspondence  with  England  probably  saved  the  Congregation  from 
destruction. 
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bestowed  upon  this  subject  much  attention,  and  had    cHAP. 
weighed,  with  the  utmost  dehberation,  both  sides  of  ^^^^^' 
the  question.     The  first  is  entitled,  "  A  memorial     ir,5o. 
of  certain  points  meet  for  the  restoring  the  realm  ^■^l^^  511, 
of  Scotland  to  the  ancient  weale."     This  memorial 
might  have  been  drawn  up  either  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  council,  or  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Congregation  as  the  platform,  agreeably  to  which 
the  English  government  was  inclined  to  assist  them. 
It  is  written  with  great  ability,   displays  profound 
political  knowledge,  and  is  full  of  the  justest  sen- 
timents   respecting  the  real  interest  of  Scotland. 
Having  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  greatest  fe- 
licity which  Scotland   could  enjoy,   would  be  the 
consequence  either  of  maintaining  perpetual  peace 
with  England,  or  of  both  kingdoms  being  united j 
as  has  since  happily  taken  place,  the  secretary  con- 
siders in  what  way  such  a  peace  as  he  had  men- 
tioned might  be  established.     He  assumes,   as  es- 
sential to  it,  that  Scotland  should  be  completely  in- 
dependent of  France,  the  ancient  enemy  of  Eng- 
land ;  which  it  was  not  at  the  period  when  he  wrote, 
and  which  could  not  be  expected  till  a  native  of 
Scotland,  residing  in  the  country,  swayed  the  sceptre. 
He  then  states  the  policy  which,  in  his  estimation, 
should  be  pursued  whilfe  the  marriage  of  the  French 
king  and  Mary  continued,  or  while  she  remained 
in  France ;    advising  that  the  next   heirs  to  the 
throne  being  in  the  country  should  watch  over  the 
interest  of  the  crown,  while  the  nobility  and  gentry 


1559. 
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^xm'*  g^'^^<^^^  the  ancient  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 
He  recommends  to  these  two  classes,  in  conjunction 
with  the  next  heir  to  the  crown,  to  seek  reforma- 
tion of  such  great  abuses  as  threatened  to  reduce 
them  to  slavery,  and  to  make  their  demands  before 
the  French  force  had  received  any  considerable  ac-^ 
cession.  He  details  the  provision  which  should  be 
made  for  liberty  of  religion  and  freedom  from  ido- 
latry, for  the  proper  regulation  of  the  government, 
for  preserving  it  from  the  direction  of  France,  and 
for  investing  the  three  estates  with  power  to  super- 
intend the  expenditure  of  the  royal  revenue.  The 
conclusion  of  the  paper  is  very  remarkable,  pro- 
ceeding upon  doctrines  which  evince  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Cecil's  mind,  and  the  just  sentiments  of 
liberty  which  he  entertained.  *'  In  these  and  such 
like  points,  if  the  French  king  and  queen  be  found 
unwilling,  and  will  withstand  this  provision  for  the 
■weale  of  the  land,  then  have  the  three  estates  of  the 
realm  authority  forthwith  to  intimate  to  the  said 
Jdng  and  queen  their  humble  requests ;  and  if  the 
same  be  not  effectually  granted,  then  humbly  may 
they  commit  the  governance  thereof  to  the  next 
heir  of  the  crown,  binding  the  same  also  to  observe 
the  laws  and  the  ancient  rights  of  the  realm.  Finally, 
if  the  queen  shall  be  unwilling  to  this,  as  it  is  likely 
she  will,  in  respect  of  the  greedy  and  tyrannous  af- 
fliction of  the  French,  then  it  is  apparent  that  Al- 
mighty God  is  pleased  to  transfer  from  her  the  rule 
of  the  kingdom  for  the  weale  gf  it ;  and  iathis  time^ 
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great  circumspection  is  to  be  used  to  avoid  the  de-    CUAV. 
ceits  and  trumperies  of  the  French.     And  then  may  \^.^ 
the  reahn  of  Scotland   consider,  being  once  made      ^^^^' 
free,  what  means  may  be  devised,  through  God's 
goodness,  to  accord  the  two  reahns  to  endure  for 
time  to  come,  at  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  in 
whose  hands  the  hearts  of  all  princes  are*." 

However  much  the  opinion  thus  delivered  by 
Cecil  corresponds  with  sound  reason — with  the  na- 
ture and  design  of  all  good  government,  it  could 
not  have  been  expected  to  be  so  forcibly  urged  and 
so  unambiguously  applied  by  a  courtier  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  by  the  confidential  minister 
of  a  sovereign,  who,  although  she  exalted  the  glory 
of  her  kingdom,  and  has  upon  this  account  been 
long  contemplated  with  enthusiastical  admiration, 
was  certainly  in  a  high  degree  jealous  of  her  pre- 
rogative, and  most  careful  to  prevent  the  represen- 
tatives of  her  subjects  from  using  any  language,  or 
indulging  in  any  political  speculations  which  tended, 
in  the  slightest  manner,  to  reduce  to  practice  within 
her  own  dominions,  what  her  secretary  so  earnestly 
enforced  in  the  case  of  Scotland. 

The  lords  of  the  Congregation,  and  the  preachers 
who  supported  their  cause,  have  often  been  brand- 

*  Crawford's  Collection,  Vol.  I.  p.  135 — 18S,  copied  from  an  ori- 
ginal in  Cecil's  own  hand,  deposited  in  the  Cotton  Library,  Caligula, 
B.  X.  I  have  inserted  great  part  of  this  paper  in  Appendix  No.  IV.  as 
it  throws  much  light  upon  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  Congre- 
gation. 
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CHAP.  e(j  as  seditious  demagogues,  merely  from  inculcat- 
.^^y-^*^  mg  the  political  tenets  which  Cecil  has  interwoven 
1559.  |j^  i^jg  memorial.  The  circumstance  of  these  tenets 
being  espoused  by  one  of  the  ablest,  public  charac- 
ters who  distinguished  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  may 
perhaps  remove  the  prejudices,  with  which,  when 
considered  as  the  doctrines  of  Knox  and  his  adhe- 
rents, they  have  been  often  regarded  ;  and  a  dispas- 
sionate examination  of  them  can  hardly  fail  to  shew, 
that,  by  maintaining  them,  the  Scotish  reformers 
promoted  the  advancement  of  liberty,  and  laid  ©r 
strengthened  the  foundation  of  our  present  admi- 
rable constitution ;  a  constitution  not  free  indeed 
from  defects,  v/hich  every  good  patriot  wishes  to  be 
removed — but  even  with  these,  the  wonder,  the 
envy,  and  the  glory  of  the  civilized  world. 

Cecil  having  discussed  what  was  requisite  for 
the  happiness  of  Scotland,  and  pointed  out  the 
course  which  the  lords  of  the  Congregation  should 
follow  to  secure  it,  proceeded  to  the  investigation 
of  another  most  interesting  point.  The  lords  had 
applied  for  the  assistance  of  England,  and  it  be- 
came prudent  maturely  to  weigh  whether  it  was  for 
the  honour  and  advantage  of  that  kingdom  to  grant 
the  request.  Upon  this  subject  he  entered,  pro- 
bably  immediately  after  he  had  written  the  paper 
which  has  been  mentioned,  and  he  digested  his 
thoughts  in  what  he  styled  a  short  discussion  of  the 
weighty  matters  of  Scotland.  He  begins  by  pro- 
posing the  question,  whether  it  be  meet  that  Eng= 
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land  should  help  the    nobility  and  protestants  of    c\\M\ 
Scotland  to  expel  the  French  or  no  ? — and  he  states  '^'!!^ 
what  might  be  Siiid  on  both  sides.     The  reasons      I'.i". 
which  might  be  urged  for  refusing  assistance  he 
examines  very  concisely,  but  he  illustrates  and  dis- 
cusses at  great  length  the  arguments  and  considera- 
tions in  favour  of  the  Congregation.     He    deduces 
from  the  whole  the  conclusion,  that  it  would  not 
only  be  wise  in  England  to  grant  the  assistance  re- 
quired, but  that  her  own  safety  was  implicated  in 
her  doing  so,  and  that  this  assistance  should  be  im- 
mediately and  effectually  given  *. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  amongst  the 
reasons  against  Elizabeth's  interfering  in  the  affairs 
of  Scotland,  and  supporting  the  lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation, there  is  not  the  most  distant  allusion  to 
the  treaties  which  subsisted  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. At  the  same  tinie  that  pe^e  was  concluded 
at  Cambray  between  England  and  France,  Elizabeth 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Scotish  sovereigns, 

*  Crawford,  Vol.  I.  p.  138—144,  from. Cotton  Library.  Cal.B.i£. 
This  paper  has  been  frequently  printed,  but  I  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  give  some  extracts  from  it  in  the  Appendix,  No.  V.  as  it  ex- 
plains, in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  the  nature  of  the  connection 
into  which  the  Scotish  reformers  entered  with  England,  and  lays  open 
the  ground  upon  which  Elizabeth  acted  in  extending  to  them  her  sup- 
port. It  must  strike  every  person  who  reads  it,  as  affording  a  strong 
proof  of  the  political  sagacity  of  Knox,  and  shews  that  his  vigorous 
mind  would  have  qualified  him  for  acting  in  the  administration  of  state 
afTaLrs  a  part  no  less  important  and  decisive  than  that  which  he  acted 
in  the  regulation  of  the  church. 
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CHAP,  by  the  first  article  of  which,  the  contracting  parties 
^^y^  bound  themselves  not  to  harbour  such  as  were 
1559.  rebels  to  each  other.  The  design  of  this  clause 
must  have  been  to  discountenance  or  prevent  rebeU 
lion,  and  of  course  it  prohibited  the  conduct  which 
Cecil  advised  the  queen  of  England  to  adopt ;  for  if 
neither  of  the  princes  were  to  harbour  rebels,  they 
were  certainly  under  an  equal  or  a  stronger  obliga- 
tion not  to  do  what  was  much  more  hurtful  to  the 
neighbouring  power,  to  increase  the  resources  and 
the  strength  of  subjects  actually  fighting  against  the 
established  government.  By  another  article  of  the 
treaty,  it  was  agreed  to  send  plenipotentiaries  to  a 
place  to  be  chosen,  within  the  space  of  two  months, 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  many  points  which 
could  not  be  arranged  at  Cambray.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done ;  and  a  supplemental  treaty  having 
been  formed  at  Upsalington,  on  the  last  of  May,  it 
was  ratified  by  Francis  and  Mary  in  the  very  month 
in  which  Cecil  wrote  the  memorials  respecting 
Scotland.  This  striking  circumstance  did  not  escape 
the  observation  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  who,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  paper  quoted  from  his  collec- 
tion, remarks,  '•'  that  notwithstanding  that  this 
month  of  August,  the  treaty  of  Upsalington,  be- 
tween the  queen  of  England,  and  Mary  and  Francis 
of  Scotland  was  made  and  confirmed,  yet  did  she, 
as  appears  by  this  consultation  in  the  hand  of  Sir 
William  Cecil,  her  secretary,  continue  her  purpose 
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of  aid  and  support  to  the  faction  in   Scotland  by    ciiap 
Murray  *."  v^      ' 

That  Cecil  was  ignorant  of  these  treaties,  cannot  ^■^•'^-'' 
be  imagined  ;  that  he  did  not  see  that  their  existence 
should  have  restrained  his  queen  from  taking  part 
with  the  Scotish  lords,  is  impossible.  The  treaties 
were  in  full  force ;  none  of  the  articles  had  been 
violated,  at  least  no  complaint  had  been  made  of 
the  violation.  EHzabeth  and  her  council  were  no 
doubt  apprehensive  of  danger,  and  perhaps  were 
right  in  being  so  ;  but  the  silence  which  Cecil  has 
observed  upon  the  subject  of  the  treaties  cannot  be 
justified — must  be  attributed  to  that  loose  political 
morality,  unhappily  too  generally  sanctioned  by  the 
practice  of  all  governments,  which  considers  obliga- 
tion as  commensurate  with  advantage — which  des- 
pises the  most  solemn  pactions,  if  it  be  for  its  in- 
terest to  despise  them.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
Francis  and  Mai^  had  assumed  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land after  the  formation  of  the  treaty,  and  before 
it  was  ratified  ;  but  although  much  communication 
upon  this  insult  to  Elizabeth  took  place  between 
that  queen's  minister  in  France,  and  the  ministers 
of  the  French  court,  no  declaration  of  hostility  had 
been  founded  upon  it,  and  it  was  not  openly  avow- 
ed as  the  cause  of  the  insidious  policy  which  Eng- 

*  Sir  Robert  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  treaty  was  made  in 
the  month  of  August ;  it  had  been  entered  into  in  May,  and  vras  ra- 
tified in  August.  See  Crawford's  Collection  of  State  Papers,  Vol.  I, 
p.  144.    Ryraer's  Tadera,  Vol.  XV.  Acta  Rcgia,  Vol.  IV.  p.  -^2, 
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ciiAP.  land  now  adopted.  It  in  fact  was  not  the  cause  of 
^^L^  that  policy ;  for  the  idea  of  aiding  the  lords  of  the 

1559.  Congregation,  at  any  rate  of  increasing  the  disturb- 
ances in  Scotland,  and  thus  affording,  within  that 
country,  sufficient  occupation  to  the  French  troops 
who  were  stationed  in  it,  had  suggested  itself  to  the 
English  council,  not  only  long  before  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Upsalington,  but  even  before 
its  existence — even  before  any  application  had  been 
made  by  the  protestants  in  Scotland  for  the  interfe- 
rence of  Elizabeth.  In  a  letter  from  Sir  Nicholas 
Throkmorton,  the  English  ambassador  in  Paris,  dated 
from  that  city  on  the  seventh  of  June,  and  addres- 
sed to  Cecil,  he  states  to  the  secretary  this  informa- 
tion :  "  There  is  lately  come  hither  a  rumour  of 
the  queen-dowager  of  Scotland's  death,  but  they 
of  this  court  do  not  seem  to  give  any  credit  there- 
unto. I  doubt  not  but  you  do  consider  how  much 
it  standeth  the  queen's  majesty  to  nourish  and  en- 
tertain the  garboile  in  Scotland  as  much  as  may 
be*." 

*  Forbes's  full  view  of  the  public  transactions  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  p.  118.  Throkmorton  took  every  opportunity  of  enfor- 
cing the  advice  which  he  gave  to  Cecil.  In  the  same  letter  in  which 
he  gives  it,  speaking  of  Knox,  he  says,  "  Though  Knox  the  preacher 
did  heretofore  unadvisedly  and  fondly  put  his  hand  to  the  book  (the 
book  respecting  the  right  of  women  to  succeed  to  a  throne),  yet  for 
as  much  as  he  Is  now  in  Scotland,  in  as  great  credit  as  ever  man  was 
there,  with  such  as  may  be  able  to  serve  the  queen-majesty's  turn,  it 
•  were  well  done  not  to  use  him  otherwise  in  mine  opinion  than  may 
be  for  the  advancement  of  the  queen-majesty's  service."  In  a  letter, 
which  he  wrote  a  few  days  after  to  the  queen  herself,  he  rcsumcdl 
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It  is  obvious  from  this  remark,  that  the  afliurs    citap. 
of  Scotland  had  been  the  subject  of  mature  dclibe-  v^^ll^ 
ration,  even  before Throkmorton  leftEngland,  which     1559. 
was  on  the  fifteenth  of  May  ;  that  so  early  it  had 
been  resolved  to  foment  dissension  among  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Scotish  queen.     Of  this  part  of  the 
conduct  of  her  great  rival,  Mary  certainly  had  reason 
bitterly  to  complain ;  and  however  much  it  might 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  injudicious  and  ill-di- 
rected measures  of  this  unhappy  princess,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  the   commencement  of  that  syste- 
matical hostility  with  which  she   had  constantly  to 
contend — which  daily  became  more  rancorous,  and 

this  favourite  suljject.  "  There  be  here  at  Paris  the  wife  of  Knox 
the  preacher,  and  her  mother,  who  do  shortly  depart  into  England,  so 
far  as  I  can  understand.  They  have  made  means  unto  me  by  diverse 
Scotchmen  to  have  my  letters  in  their  favour,  which  I  have  promis- 
ed to  send  by  them  to  Mr  Secretary'.  It  may  therefore  please  your 
majesty  to  be  informed,  that  (in  my  poor  opinion,  saving  your  high- 
ness grave  judgment)  considering  what  Knox  is  able  to  do  in  Scot- 
land, which  is  very  much,  all  this  turmoil  there  being  by  him  stirred 
as  it  is,  it  should  stand  your  majesty  In  stead  his  former  faults  were 
forgotten,  and  that  no  means  be  used  to  annoy  him  for  the  same ;  but 
that  his  wife,  before  she  depart  Into  Scotland,  may  perceive  tliat  there 
is  no  stomach  born  to  her  husband  therefore,  but  that  he  may  have 
good  hope  rather  to  look  for  favour  and  friendship  at  your  majesty's 
hand  than  otherwise ;  which  may  work  something  of  good  purpose, 
like  as  I  doubt  not  your  majesty  can  consider  better  than  I." — Forbes 
p.  129,   130. 

These  hints,  from  so  able  a  statesman,  could  not  fail  to  have  a  power- 
ful effect ;  and  it  may  from  the  whole  correspondence  be  Inferred,  not 
only  that  Elizabeth's  ministers  were  prepared  for  the  overtures  of  the 
Congregation,  but  that  if  these  had  not  been  made,  some  pretext  for 
interference  would  have  been  discovered. 
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^xnf'   ^^^^^  ^^'^s  satiated  only  by  her  iniquitous  condem- 
^w^y-^./  nation  to  a  cruel  and  unworthy  death. 

The  advantage  which  the  lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tfon  derived  from  their  alliance  with  England,  was 
experienced  even  when  the  first  subsidy  was  re- 
mitted to  them  ;  but  it  became  much  more  apparent, 
and  was  much  more  sensibly  felt,  after  their  vigor- 
ous proceedings  against  the  regent,  and  their  de- 
termination to  besiege  Leith. 
Lords  Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  exhaust  the  pa- 

iTluf.^  tience  and  to  excite  the  discontent  of  undisciplined 
or  mercenary  troops,  than  the  tedious  prolongation 
of  a  siege.  In  the  activity  of  a  campaign,  the  spirits 
are  elevated,  and  new  objects  or  new  hopes  conti- 
nually crowding  upon  the  mind,  the^'ardour  of  con- 
Difficulties,  stitutional  bravery  is  preserved  ;  but  under  the  walls 
o  f  a  town  which  has  long  been  assailed  in  vain, 
every  hardship  is  doubly  felt,  and  despondency  or 
mutiny  is  apt  to  be  excited.  From  these  general 
causes  alone,  the  enterprise  in  which  the  lords  had 
now  engaged  would  have  been  very  hazardous ; 
but  they  laboured  under  peculiar  difficulties.  While 
the  want  of  artillery  rendered  success  in  a  great 
measure  hopeless,  the  exhaustion  of  their  resources 
placed  before  them  the  gloomy  prospect  of  com- 
plaints, threatening  to  terminate  in  insubordination 
or  revolt.  The  sallies  of  the  besieged,  although 
much  bloodshed  was  not  occasioned  by  them,  ha- 
rassed their  troops,  and  rendered  uninterrupted  vi- 
gilance essentially  necessary  ;  while  the  solicitations 
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of  the  ref^ent,  and  the  activity  of  her  emissaries,  se-    chap. 

•       •  XIII 

duccd  many  from  what  was  beginning  to  be  regard-  \^  ^^ 
cd  as  a  declining  cause,  or  obtained  such  accurate     ^^•''-• 
information  of  the  schemes  which  the  lords  had 
formed,  as  to  render  these  schemes  generally  inef- 
fectual *. 

In  this  state  of  their  affairs,  the  first  supply  from 
England  was  exhausted.  The  mercenary  soldiers, 
by  whom  that  supply  had  enabled  them  to  strengthen 
their  army,  became  tumultuous,  threatened  those 
officers  who  attempted  to  restore  order,  and,  with  a 
total  contempt  of  principle,  declared,  that  for  ample 
pay  they  would  cheerfully  desert  the  cause  which 
they  had  supported,  and  fight  in  defence  of  the 
Romish  faith  f. 

But  the  timidity  of  the  duke  was,  if  possible,  TImldln- 
still  more  alarming.  At  all  times  irresolute,  he  be-  ^^^^ 
held  with  dismay  the  difficulties  with  which  his  new 
friends  had  to  struggle.  This  was  increased  by 
the  representations  of  some  of  his  connections,  who 
probably  lamented  that  he  had  forsaken  the  court ; 
and  the  depression  of  their  nominal  leader  spread 
consternation  among  many,  who,  dazzled  by  his 
rank,  measured  by  that  standard  the  respect  which 
ihey  paid  to  his  sentiments ;{:. 

In  this  tremendous  crisis,  a  few  of  the  most  de-  Firmness 

of  some  of 
the  Lords. 
*  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  320.     Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  188. 

■f  Buchanan  and  Knox,   as  last  quoted,     Spottiswoode,   p.  138. 

Heylln's  Hist,  of  the  Presbyterians,  p.  154.     Keith,  p.  109. 

:j:  Buchanan,  Knox,  Spottiswoode,  Heylin,  Keith,  as  last  quoted. 
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CHAP,    termined  of  the  lords  acte4  with  the  calmness  and 
the  wisdom  which  their  situation  so  forcibly  re- 


1559. 


quired.  Instead  of  yielding  to  despair,  or  shrinking 
from  the  dangers  with  which  they  were  encompas- 
sed, they  summoned  a  council  to  devise  the  steps, 
which  a  regard  to  their  best  interests  should  incline 
them  to  follow.  The  first  object  to  be  accomplish- 
ed 'vyas  to  annihilate  the  seditious  and  mutinous  dis- 
positions of  their  soldiers.  It  was  evident  to  all, 
that  this  could  not  be  done  without  complying  with 
their  demands  for  the  pay  which  was  due  to  them., 
and  it  was  therefore  resolved  that  the  lords  and 
Cannot      barons  should  be  immediately  assessed.      It  was 

raise  money  •' 

in  Scot-  now  found,  however,  that  they  had  to  encounter 
enemies  no  less  formidable  than  those  whom  they 
besieged ;  that  avarice  could  extinguish  patriotism  ; 
that  men  who,  without  hesitation  had  hazarded  their 
lives>  and  denied  themselves  many  comforts  to  pro- 
mote what  they  professed  to  revere  as  a  sacred 
^ause,  would  not  support  it  by  a  direct  pecuniary 
contribution.  Some  pled  that  they  had  already 
been  reduced  to  poverty  ;  others  positively  refused 
to  give  what  was  demanded ;  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  requisite  supply  could  not  in  this 
way  be  obtained.  It  was  then  proposed  that  every 
nobleman  should  send  to  the  mint  his  family  plate ; 
but  although  no  objection  was  made  to  the  resolu- 
tion, it  was  discovered,  when  it  was  about  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  that  the.  instruments  of  coinage 
had,  from  treachery,  or  which  is  much  more  pro- 
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bable,  from  the  desire  of  some  of  the  lords  to  pre-    chap 
serve  their  plate,  been  taken  away  *.  ^!iiv 

Baffled  in  these  schemes,  nothing  remained  but      1550, 
to  make  a  new  application  to  England.     It  was  ac  again  to 
cordingly  determined    to  send  a  faithful  messenger  ^"S^^"^- 
to  Berwick,  where  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  and  Sir  James 
Crofts  then  were  ;  stating  the  danger  with  which 
the  lords  were  threatened,  and  soliciting  such  a  sum 
of  money  as  might  save  their  army  from  disobe- 
dience or  dispersion.     The  reluctance  with  which 
this  plan  wzs  adopted,  or  rather  the  tardiness  with 
which  it  was  proposed,  renders  it  evident,  that  the 
lords  did  not  yet  place  much  confidence  in  Eliza- 
beth ;  that,  not  aware  how  intimately  their  cause  was 
connected  with  the  tranquillity  and  security  of  her 
dominions,  they  dreaded  that  she  might  not  comply 
with  the  small  request,  which  they  were  compelled 

*  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  320.  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  1R8.  Spottiswoode» 
B.  iii.  p.  138.  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie,  p.  208.  Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  x,  p.  109. 
Hcylin's  Hist,  of  the  Presbyterians,  B.  iv.  p.  154.  It  appears,  from 
the  narration  in  the  text,  that  the  irons  of  the  mint  liad  not  been 
given  up  as  stipulated  by  the  treaty  with  the  regent  j  had  they  been  so, 
no  surprize  would  have  been  expressed  by  the  protestant  historians, 
that  these  instruments  could  not  at  this  time  be  found.  In  what 
manner  the  execution  of  an  article,  which  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  a 
few  hours,  and  for  tlie  fulfilment  of  which  Lord  Ruthven  and  the 
laird  of  Pittarrew  were  to  be  delivered  as  hostages,  had  been  prevent- 
ed, it  is  impossible  now  to  discover.  Probably  the  departure  of  the 
Congregation  from  Edinburgh,  and  of  course  the  restoration  of  the 
palace  of  Holyroodhouse  to  the  regent,  had  been  considered  as  afford- 
ing reason  for  dismissing  the  hostages,  or  the  instruments  of  coinage 
may  have,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  been  overlooked.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  no  historian  has  made  the  remarks  now  stated,  with  regard 
to  the  violation,  or  apparent  violation,  of  the  treaty. 

VOL.  U,  P 
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CHAP,    to  make  *.     This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  there 

XIII 

^^^^^  was,  at  that  very  time,  an  English  agent  in  Scotland* 
1559.  Elizabeth's  council,  though  fully  disposed  to  expel, 
or  to  weaken  the  French  forces,  .did  not  rely  en* 
tirely  upon  the  information  which  the  protestant 
lords  conveyed  to  them ;  but  knowing  that  men  sd 
deeply  interested,  might,  with  the  purest  intentions, 
exaggerate  their  own  strength,  or  see  through  a 
false  medium  every  thing  connected  with  their 
situation,  they  had  dispatched  Randolph  to  watch 
over  events,  to  mark  the  conduct,  the  sentiments, 
and  the  exertions  of  the  Congregation,  and  to 
transmit  whatever  intelligence  he  conceived  to  be 
important  f.  Yet  it  appears  from  the  deliberation 
of  the  lords,  that  he  was  not  authorized  to  intimate 
to  them  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  been  sent, 
or  to  make  any  specific  proposals  on  the  part  of  his 
sovereign.  Had  they  previously  corresponded  with 
him,  at  least  in  his  official  capacity,  they  would  have 
naturally  consulted  with  him  respecting  the  supply, 
and  would  not  have  felt  so  much  hesitation  in  de- 
manding it.  He  had,  however,  privately  intimated 
to  them,  that  new  levies  were  making  in  France,  to 
be  employed  against  them  ;  he  had  endeavoured  to 
mspire  them  with  more  vigour,  when  they  were 
attempting  to  prevent  the  fortification  of  Leith ;  and 

*  Buchanan,  Knox,  Spottiswoode,  as  last  quoted. 

+  Letter  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  and  Sir  James  Crofts  to  the  council 
of  England,  dated  October  25th  1559,  in  Crawford's  Collection, 
Vol.  I.  p.  148,  and  tlie  Appendix  to  Keith's  History  of  Scot- 
land, p.  29. 
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perceiving  the  need  in  which  they  stood  of  money,    cf^ap. 
he  had  represented  this  circumstance  to  Sadler,  who,  \^p>^^^ 
in  consequence  of  the  representation,  had  asked  in-      1559. 
structions  from  the  council  to  regulate  the  advances 
which  they  would  probably  soHcic  *. 

The  lords  selected  Sir  James  Cockburn  of  Ormi-  Money 
ston  to  go  to  Berwick,  and  he  received  from  Sad- 
ler and  Crofts  four  thousand  crowns,   or,  as  Sadler 
states  in  minutes  of  a  letter  to  Randolph,  one  thou- 
sand  pounds  f. 

The  lords  trusted  that  they  had  made  their    ar,  intercepted 

.  ,      ,  ,  ,  by  the  Earl 

rangements  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  but  the  regent  ©f  Both- 
had  received  intelligence  of  them,  and  the  Earl  of  ^^^'■ 
Bothwell  was  instructed  to  intercept  Cockburn.  In 
this  he  was  successful.  After  some  resistance,  Cock- 
burn was  taken,  and  the  money  which  he  was  con- 
veying to  the  lords  thus  fell  into  the  possession  of 
the  regent  {. 

The  conduct  of  Bothwell  was  reprobated  by  the 
Congregation  as  in  a  high  degree  dishonourable  ; 
for  only  a  few  days  before  he  had  opened  a  cor- 
respondence with  them,  and  had  given  them  reason 
to  believe  that  he  would  unite  with  them.  When 
they  were  informed  of  the  severe  injury  which  he 
had  so  unexpectedly  done  to  them,  the  Earl  of 
Arran  and  the  prior,  with  a  few  horsemen,  went  to 

*  Crawford's  Collection,  Vol.  I.  p.  1 49. 

■f  Keith's  Appendix  to  Book  i.  p.  30.  It  appears  that  the  relative 
proportion  of  Scotch  and  English  money  was  the  same  then  as  at 
present. 

f  Buchanan,  p.  r.20.   Knox  p.  1S3,  IS'i.  Spottiswoode,  p.  ].Jf>. 
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CHAP.  Crichton,  the  usual  place  of  his  residence,  and  wheric 
s„^.s,^^^  they  had  some  expectation  that  they  would  overtake 
1559.  jijni.  He  had  not,  however,  been  so  imprudent  as  to 
stop  there  j  but  they  took  possession  of  the  house, 
and  gave  it  in  charge  to  one  of  their  officers,  trust- 
ing that  anxiety  to  prevent  its  being  pillaged  or 
destroyed,  would  induce  him  to  restore  the  money. 
Having  been  disappointed,  they  considered  them- 
selves as  warranted  to  seek  indemnification  by  ap- 
propriating what  the  castle  contained  :  they,  without 
scruple,  plundered  it,  but  the  value  of  what  they 
found  proved  very  inconsiderable  *. 

The  loss  of  this  money  was  deeply  felt  by  the 
lords.     All  hope  of  extinguishing  the  murmurs  of 
their  army  was  destroyed,   and  from  this  time  they 
acted  upon  many  occasions  with  a  degree  of  rash- 
ness,   and   with   a   want   of  judgment,    exposing 
them  to  the  reverses  which  they  so  soon  experi- 
enced. 
Oct.  SI  St.        On  the  day  upon  which  Arran  and  the  prior  had 
tion^de?^'  ""^  ^^^^  attempted  to  intercept  Bothwell,  James  Hali- 
feated.       burton,  the  provost,  with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Dundee,  and  a  small  body  of  mercenai*y  troops, 
marched  to  Leith,  and  planted  a  few  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, with  the  design  of  annoying   the    garrison. 
This  step  shewed  that  there   was  now  little  concert 
amongst  the  chief  men  of  the  Congregation,  for 

*  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  aL'O.  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  189,  190.  Spot, 
tiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  139.  Heylin's  Hist,  of  the  Presbyterians,  B.  iv. 
p.  155.  Sadler's  correspondence  with  Randolph,  in  Crawford,  Vol.  I. 
p.  155. 
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Ilaliburton  was  not  supported  by  the  cavalry,  and    cmap, 
the  Duke  and  the  Earl  of  Glencaim  seem  to  have  v. 


received  no  information  of  his  intention*.     The     J-^'^^- 

Oct.  31st. 

spies  of  the  regent  instantly  communicated  to  her 
the  state  of  the  enemy,  and  she  dispatched  a  few 
troops  to  overpower  the  detachment  v/hich  attend- 
ed the  ordnance.  The  inhabitants  of  Dundee  made 
some  resistance,  expecting  that  they  would  be  sup- 
ported, but  the  mercenary  soldiers  having  given 
way,  the  whole  were  compelled  to  retreat.  While 
they  were  deliberately  retiring,  they  were  alarmed 
by  false  intelligence  that  the  French  were  march- 
ing to  cut  them  off  from  Edinburgh.  This  threw 
them  into  irretrievable  confusion.  Every  person, 
regardless  of  his  place,  or  of  his  companions,  eager- 
ly pressed  towards  the  city,  which,  after  some 
slaughter,  they  fortunately  reachedf . 

The  effect  of  this  defeat  was  much  more  formi-  Dismay, 
dable  than  the  defeat  itself.  Many  who,  during  the 
period  of  success,  had  displayed  the  utmost  zeal  for 
the  new  faith,  convinced  that  it  would  soon  be  ex- 
terminated, withdrew  from  the  Congregation ;  while 
numbers  actually  proposed,  that  the  enterprise  in 
which,  with  the  most  solemn  appeals  to  heaven,  they 
had  engaged,  should  at  once  be  relinquished  J. 
The  few  who  remained  steady,  although  they  labour- 

*  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  189.     Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  320. 

t  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  320,  Knox,  B.  ii.  p,  189,  190.  Spot- 
tiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  139.  Keith,  B.  I  ch.  x.  p.  109.  The  accounts 
of  these  writers  should  be  compared. 

t  Buchanan,  p.  320.    Knox,  p.  ISO- 
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c^AP.  ed  to  retrieve  their  decaying  fortunes,  had  little  pros» 
pect  and  almost  no  hope  of  success,  for  all  advice  was 
despised  and  rejected;  and  it  is  only  astonishing 
that  the  regent  did  not  so  profit  by  their  fears 
and  their  dissension  as  to  complete  their  destruc- 
tion. 

In  this  distracted  and  disgraceful    situation  they 
continued  for  several  days,  till  it  became  necessary 
to  attack  the  French,  who  had  sallied  forth  to  inter- 
cept a  supply  of  provisions  destined  for  the  protest- 
ant  army  *.     Urgent,  however,  as  was  this  call  to 
unanimity,  for  upon  success  their  existence  almost 
Nvo.  6th.  entirely  depended,   it  did  not  unite  them.     Many 
of  the  soldiers  marched  with  the  utmost  reluctance, 
while  some  obstinately  remained  in  the  city.     The 
Earl  of  Arran  and  the  prior  endeavoured  to  rouse 
the  military  ardour  of  their  adherents ;   and  they  so 
far  succeeded,  that  soon  after  they  had  gone  out  of 
Edinburgh,  they  were  joined  by  the  most  conscien- 
tious of  the  protestants.     In  their  eagerness  to  make 
an   impression  upon  the  enemy,  and  to   stimulate, 
by  success,  the  decaying  zeal  which  they  deplored, 
they  rashly  advanced  too  far,  and  exposed  their 
troops  not  only  to  the  whole  of  the  regent's  army, 
but  to  the  artillery  from  the  garrison.     They  at 
Intrepidity  once  discerned  the  danger  of  their  situation.     The 
and  the      enemy,  taking  advantage  of  the  error,  arranged  their 
Arran.       detachments,  with  the  view  of  interposing  between 
the  troops  of  the  Congregation  and  Edinburgh  ;  and 

*  Knox  and  Buchanan,  as  last  quoted. 
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at  one  time  these  troops  were  in  extreme  hazard  chap. 
of  bemg  cut  to  pieces,  or  or  bemg  compelled  to  sur-  \^-^/'^^ 
render.  The  calmness  and  heroism  of  Arran  and  ^'"^* 
the  prior  saved  their  army.  Descending  from 
their  horses,  they  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
battle,  and  their  friends,  animated  by  the  example, 
made  a  most  vigorous  opposition.  Alexander  Ha- 
liburton,  a  young  man,  who  had  eminently  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  bravery  and  his  zeal, 
with  the  utmost  resolution  and  presence  of  mind, 
facilitated  a  retreat ;  but  in  this  gallant  service  he  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound,  and  soon  after  expired. 
The  forces  of  the  Congregation  were,  however,  en- 
abled to  return  to  Edinburgh,  and  the  regent's 
army,  uncertain  of  the  disposition  of  the  gover- 
nor of  the  castle,  fortunately  did  not  continue  the 
pursuit  *. 

This  second  disaster  filled  all  with  the  gloomiest  Maitland 
despondency  ;  but  they  had,  a  little  before  these  re-  to^^v^'"^" 
verses,  received  an  accession  of  talent,  the  importance  the  Congre- 

•I'll  •  gation. 

and  value  or  which  they  soon  experienced.  Mait- 
land of  Lethington,  a  young  man  of  an  elegant 
mind,  and  of  great  abilities,  who  had  completed 
his  education  in  France,  and  had  been  distinguished 

*  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  320.  Leslle»  Lib.  x.  p.  518.  Knox, 
B.  ii.  p.  191,  192.  Spottiswode,  B.  iii.  p.  139.  Keith,  who  is  com- 
monly accurate,  has  confounded  this  action  with  the  one  which 
happened  on  the  31st  of  October,  and  quotes  Leslie  as  his  authori- 
ty  for  asserting,  that  in  the  battle  of  the  31st  Haliburton  fell. 
Leslie  gives  an  account  only  of  the  action  of  the  sixth  of  No» 
vember. 

12 
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CHAP,    by  the  favour  of  Mary  his  sovereign,  had,  upon  his 

YTTT 

\^^^  return  to  Scotland,  naturally  espoused  the  cause  of 

1559.     her  mother ;  but  disgusted  by  the  coldness,  and 

even  antipathy,  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the 

regent,  he  secretly  escaped  from  Leith  and  joined 

the  Congregation  *. 

The  addition  of  such  a  man,  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances than   those  in  which  they  now  were, 
would  have  been  justly  appreciated,  but  such  was 
their  dejection  that  it  could  not  be  removed,  even 
by  his  eloquence  and  his  information.      He  placed, 
in  the  most  striking  light,  the  necessity  of  union ;  he 
exhibited  all  the  evils  which  awaited  them,  if  they 
should  relax  in  their  efforts ;  but  fear  and  dolour, 
as  Knox  strongly  expresses  it,   had  so  seized  the 
hearts  of  all,  that  they  could  admit  of  no  consola- 
Retlre  to    tion.    Arran  and  the  prior  alone,  of  the  nobility,  re- 
desponden-  tained  the  spirit  which  nothing  that  Iiad  yet  hap- 
^^'  pened  ought  to  have  affected.    They  offered,  if  only 

a  very  small  number  would  adhere  to  them,  to 
remain  in  Edinburgh  to  defend  the  cause;  but 
even  that  number  could  not  be  obtained,  and  the 
pusillanimous  resolution  of  abandoning  the  city 
Nov.  6th."  and  retiring  to  Stirling  was  unanimously  adopted  f. 

*  Mackentie's  Life  of  Sir  William  Maltland,  in  Vol.  III.  of  his  Lives, 
p.  220.    Leslie,  p.  518.    Knox,  p.  192.     Spottiswoode,  p.  139. 

•f  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  S21.    Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  192.    Spottiswoode, 

B.  iii.  p.    139.     Crawford's  Collection,  Vol.   I.  p.    158,  159,  being 

postscript  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  and  Sir  James  Crofts 

to    Cecil,  and  p.  1 60,   being  a^  letter  from  Rindolpli  to  Sadler  and 

Crofts,  dated  Nov,  Uth. 
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No  contrast  can  be  conceived  more  marked  than  chap. 
that  between  the  conduct  which  led  to  this  deter-  \,^^^^ 
mination,  and  the  vigour  and  decision  which  the  1559. 
manifestoes  of  the  Congregation  indicated.  These  the  public 
seemed  to  be  the  productions  of  men  whom  no  ^^'^^^'''^ 
dangers  could  intimidate,  no  hardships  appal ;  of 
men  who,  associating  with  the  noble  cause  to  which 
they  had  devoted  themselves,  their  duty  to  their 
Creator,  regarded  sufferings  with  the  heroism  of 
the  martyrs,  and  would  cheerfully  resign  their  lives, 
to  purchase  for  their  country  what  they  had  justly 
represented  as  the  greatest  of  blessings.  But  the 
first  reverse  of  fortune  tore  aside  the  veil,  and 
shewed  that  the  ardent  resolutions  of  enthusiasm 
often  yield,  when  the  difficulties  which  had  been 
despised  actually  arrive.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  shame  and  indignation  would  have  again  called 
them  to  exertion ;  that  they  would  soon  have  be- 
come familiar  with  the  aspect  of  misfortune,  and 
would  have  beheld  it  with  unshaken  intrepidity ; 
but  at  this  period  they  were  clamorous  to  forsake 
the  field  of  glory,  and  regarded  with  antipathy,  or 
with  abhorrence,  all  who  reminded  them  of  what 
they  had  sworn  to  accomplish.  The  general  opi- 
nion of  their  countrymen  was  in  harmony  with  that 
which  has  been  stated  ;  their  reverence  for  the  pro- 
testants  was  very  generally  dissipated ;  they  looked 
on  them  with  the  contempt  with  which  timidity, 
under  such  circumstances,  must  always  be  regarded ; 
and  they  embittered  the  ignominy  of  their  retreat  by 
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CHAP,  reproaches  which  Knox  has  recorded,  which  he 
considered  as  the  evidence  of  malicious  and  corrupt 
dispositions,  but  which,  he  should  have  remembered, 
that  his  associates  most  justly  deserved*. 
Eloquence  Whatever  blame  his  adherents  had  incurred,  in 
tude  of  "  that  blame  he  had  hiinself  no  share.  His  intrepid 
Knox.  mind  was.  superior  to  calamity  ;  and  accordingly, 
when  the  lords  came  to  Stirling,  at  which  place  it 
had  been  resolved  to  deliberate  upon  the  steps  to 
be  taken,  he  prepared  their  minds  for  deliberation 
by  an  energetic  sermon,  in  which  he  so  successfully 
exposed  the  weakness  of  their  conduct,  so  clearly 
pointed  out  how  much  was  to  be  expected  from 
reflecting  upon  their  errors,  so  forcibly  shewed 
that  if  they  continued  to  trust  in  the  Almighty,  there 
was  no  ground  to  despair,  but  the  strongest  ground 
to  be  convinced  that  their  cause  would  triumph, 
that  a  new  spirit  was  inspired  into  almost  every  one 
who  heard  him.  The  darkness  which  had  hung 
over  their  minds  began  to  disperse  ;  the  lords  en- 
tered the  council  with  the  determination  that  they 
would  not  submit  to  the  fate  which  the  queen-regent, 
elated  by  success,  and  influenced  by  the  exterminat- 
ing maxims  of  the  French  court,  would,  upon  their 
relinquishing  opposition, undoubtedly  assign  to  them; 
and  they  invited  Knox  to  attend,  that  he  might  im- 
plore the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  the  resolutions 
ifyhich  they  should  frame  f. 

*  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  192,  193. 

t  Knox,  B.  ii.  p.  193 — 197,  has  given  a  vei7  full  account  of  hU 
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After  mature  consideration,  It  was  resolved  to    chap. 
send  Maitland  upon  a  special  embassy  to  Elizabeth,  v^^'^^' 
that  he  might  describe  to   her  in  person  the  real      1559. 
condition  of  the  protestants  in  Scotland,  and  might  r  "sVive  ' 
urge  every  argument  which  could  dispose  her  to  ^P^^^^^P 
grant  to  them  powerful  and  immediate  assistance,  tion  to 
They  agreed,  that  till  the  result  of  the  embassy 
should  be  known,    the  Congregation  should  divide 
into  t^vo  parts ;  the  one,  under  the  duke,  to  be  sta- 
tioned in  the  west  of  Scotland,  the  other,  under  the 
prior  and  several  considerable  noblemen,  to  occupy 
Fife,  particularly  that  district  of  it  contiguous  to  St 
Andrews.     They  appointed  a  meeting  of  the  lords 
to  be  held  at  Stirling  on  the  sixteenth  of  December, 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  considering  Elizabeth's 
reply,  and  of  regulating  by  it  the  plan  of  their  fu- 
ture operations*. 

It  is  obvious    that    they    now   rested    all  their 
hopes  of  eventual  success  upon  the  co-operation  of 

sermon,  honourable  to  his  talents,  to  his  sincerity,  to  his  Scriptural 
knowledge,  and  to  his  eloquence.  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  321.  Spot- 
tiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  140.  Calderwood,  p.  12.  Knox  and  Calderwood 
from  him,  say,  that  the  sermon  was  delivered  on  the  7th.  It  was  de- 
livered on  a  Wednesday ;  and  Keith  has  observed,  that  in  the  year 
1559,  Monday  was  the  6th  of  November;  hence  Wednesday  was  the 
8th,  and  the  battle,  if  fought  on  Monday,  as  stated  by  most  of 
the  historians,  and  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  Randolph,  should  be 
marked  as  happening  on  the  6th. 

*  Knox,  B.  ji.  p.  197.  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  321.  Leslie,  de 
Rebus  Gestis  Scotorum,  Lib.  x.  p.  519.  Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  139, 
140.  Heylin's  History  of  the  Reformation,  Part  II.  p.  126.  Keith, 
j^.  i.  ch.  X.  p.  110. 
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CHAP.   England,  and  they  acted  with  much  prudence  in 

XIII 

,^^^^^  committing  a  negotiation  so  delicate  and  interest- 
1559.     ing,  to  the  talents  and  address  of  Lethington.    This 
was  the  first  direct  application  which  they  made  to 
Elizabeth.     Much  correspondence  indeed  had  taken 
place  between  them  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Berwick  to  superintend,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Sir  James  Crofts  the  governor  of  the  town, 
any  intercourse  which  might  be  established.     He 
had,  accordingly,  communicated  the  requests  of  the 
lords  to  the  English  council,  and  had  received  di- 
rections concerning  the  language  which  he  was  to 
hold  to  the  Scotish  patriots ;  but  all  this  had  been 
secretly  conducted.     It  appears,  from  the  corres- 
pondence, that  the  English  government  anxiously 
avoided  taking  any   open  part.     It  was  probably 
struck  with  the  ignominy  which  a  flagrant  breach 
of  treaty,  without  any  ostensible  provocation,  would 
fix  upon  it  ;  and  hence  it  not  only  limited  its  assist- 
ance to  supplies  of  money,  but  it  cautiously  abstain- 
ed from  sending  the  coins  of  England,  lest  the 
rapid  increase  of  their  circulation  might  discover 
from  what  source  they  had  been  poured  into  the 
country.     Knox,  it  is  true,  soon  perceived  that  this 
kind  of  assistance  would  be  unavailing  ;  and  so  early 
Secret  cor-  as  the  end  of  October  he  wrote,  under  a  feigned 
deuce  of     name,  to  Crofts,  pomtmg  out  to  him  the  import- 
tbrGover-  ^^^^  ^^  aiding  the  Congregation  by  a  military  force. 
nor  of  Bei-  Sensible,  however,    that   this  decided  undisguised 

n-ick.  .  ° 

interference  would  appear  improper,  he  endeavour- 
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ed  to  enforce  it  by  a  mode  of  reasoning,  shewing    chap. 
too  plainly  how  much  attachment  to  party  may  warp  v^ 
the  soundest  understanding,  and  lead  it  to  approve      ^-'^^• 
maxims  which,  had  it  been  unbiassed,  it  would  have 
rejected  with  abhorrence.   Crofts,  who  saw  the  dif- 
ficulty, either  condemned  the  sophistry  of  Knox,  or 
chose  to  appear  as  if  he  did  so ;  and  he  answered 
in  such  a  manner  as  inspired  tlie  reformer  with 
more  correct  sentiments;  but  while  he  held  this 
language^  he  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  in- 
terestiiig  nc.mre  of  the  information  which  he  had, 
obtained,  from  one  so  eminently  qualified  to  convey 
It,  that  he  communicated  it  to  the  council,  and  even 
expressed  his  opinion  that  open  aid  must  in  the  end 
be  given.     The  council  accordingly  sent  down  a  English 
faithful  messenger  to  Scotland,  to  promise  military  ha^^S^r^oi. 
and  naval  support,  about  the   very  time  that  the^^^^^^ 

•  I  1       T->       1  •  1  sujiport  the 

lords  sent  Maitland  to  the  English  queen.  As  they,  Congrega- 
however,  were  necessarily  ignorant  of  this  deter- 
mination in  their  favour,  and  were  most  solicitous 
to  know  precisely  what  they  had  to  expect,  they 
evinced  much  wisdom  in  making  a  direct  appeal  to 
Elizabeth*. 

*  Cnrw-ford's  Collection  of  State  Papers  respecting  Scotland,  Vol.  L 
Keith's  Appendix  to  the  first  Book  of  his  History  of  Scotland.  It 
may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  have  under  his  view  the  most  im- 
portant communications,  either  between  the  Scotish  reformers  and  the 
English  council,  or  between  the  council  and  its  agents,  respecting  an 
advance  of  money  to  the  Congregation.  The  lords  wrote  to  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler  of  date  the  Cth  of  November,  the  very  day  upon  which  the 
engagement  compellmg  them  to  abandon  Edinburgh  took,  place,  men- 
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CHAP.        Having  adopted  their  sehemes,  they  left  Stirling, 
\^^[^  intending,  however,  to  watch  every  opportunity  of 
1559.     improving  their  situation,  and  of  harassing  and  em- 
Stirling,      barrassing  the  operations  of  the  enemy.     They  were 
■         soon  to  witness  the  happiest  revolution  in  their  fa- 
vour.    From  the  lowest  depression  of  adversity, 
they  were  rapidly  to  ascend^   till  they  attained  such 

tioning  the  loss  of  the  money  sent  by  Cockburn,  and  requesting  at 
least  L.  1 000  to  be  sent  to  them  by  Baxter,  the  bearer  of  the  letter. 
On  the  day  before  this,  Sadler  and  Crofts  had  written  to  Cecil,  men- 
tioning the  loss  of  the  L.  1000,  anticipating  a  fresh  demand,  In  con- 
sequence of  a  notification  which  had  been  made  to  the  lords  through 
Randolph,  that  money  for  their  use  had  been  sent  to  Berwick,  asking 
whether,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  Congregation,  it  should  be 
given,  but  expressing  their  own  opinion  that  it  should  not  be  with- 
held. On  the  8th  of  November,  the  same  persons  sent  a  dispatch  to 
Cecil,  informing  him  that  they  had  signified  to  the  lords  that  they 
would  get  the  money  which  they  had  requested,  and  had  exhorted 
them  to  use  every  effort  to  get  possession  of  Leith.  In  this  letter,  they 
replied  to  several  inquiries  which  the  council  had  addressed  to  them. 
1 .  They  state  their  conviction  that  the  lords  should  be  supplied  with 
money,  and  be  assisted  by  advice,  and  begged  that  any  additional 
sums  destined  for  Scotland  might  be  sent  In  French  crowns,  because 
'  English  coin  would  excite  suspicion.    (This  shews  that  England  wish- 

ed to  appear  as  If  she  acted  in  conformity  to  the  treaty,  while  she 
virtually  violated  It.)  2.  They  suggest  the  propriety  of  experienced 
officers  being  sent  from  England  to  assist  the  Congregation.  3.  They 
state  that  they  had  promised  to  supply  the  Congregation  with  money 
for  raising  any  forces  necessary  for  taking  Leith.  Lastly,  they  repre- 
sent that  If  the  council  did  assist  the  lords,  they  would  be  faithful  to 
England,  Insinuating  that  the  queen  might  openly  declare  for  them. 
In  a  postscript  to  this  letter,  they  mention  the  defeat  of  the  lords  on 
Monday  the  sixth  of  November,  their  retreat  from  Edinburgh,  and 
the  occupation  of  It  by  the  queen-regent.  They  advise  that  more  aid 
should  be  given  to  the  lords.  On  the  11th  of  November,  Randolph 
wrote  to  Sadler  and  Crofts,  Informing  them  of  the  defeat  of  the  Con- 
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decided  superiority,  as  to  give  law  to  their  sovereign,    CIIAP, 

•    •  •  XIIF 

and    to    establish    those  religious   sentiments,  for  \^^k>^ 
which  they  had  long  humbly  solicited  toleration,     1^59. 
but  which,  fortunately  for  succeeding  ages,  the  infa- 
tuated policy  of  France  had  determined  to  eradi- 
cate from  Scotland. 

gregation,  of  the  retreat  of  the  lords  to  Stirling,  of  their  apprehen- 
sions lest  Elizabeth  should  doubt  the  sincerity  of  their  professions,  and 
of  the  appointment  of  Maitland  as  ambassador  to  the  English  sove- 
reign. On  the  13th  of  November,  before  the  council  could  have  heard 
of  Maitland's  appointment,  they  wrote  to  Sadler  and  Crofts,  in  an- 
swer to  the  postscript,  stating  that  they  were  still  undetermined  with 
respect  to  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  observed  towards  Scotland  ;  but 
that  they  had  sent  Randall,  a  confidential  agent,  who  was  instructed 
to  encourage  the  lords,  to  confirm  them  in  the  resolution  not  to 
desert  their  enterprise ;  and  to  assure  them,  that  if  they  continued  to 
conduct  themselves  as  wise  and  prudent  men,  that  is,  if  they  conti- 
nued devoted  to  England,  they  might  depend  upon  the  most  effectual 
support,  both  by  sea  and  land.  On  the  25th  November,  Sadler  and 
Crofts  wrote  to  Cecil,  intimating  the  arrival  of  Lethington  at  Ber- 
wick, informing  him  that  they  had  not  thought  it  requisite  to  send 
Randall  into  Scotland,  and  explaining  to  him  the  views  of  the  lords 
in  dividing  their  forces.  The  whole  of  this  correspondence  shews  the 
uneasiness  with  which  England  contemplated  the  Influence  of  France 
in  Scotland,  and  the  gradual  progress  of  the  resolution  to  make  a 
common  cause  with  the  Congregation.  Knox's  first  letter  to  Crofts 
was  dated  the  25th  of  October.  It  Is  published  in  Keith's  Appendix 
to  the  first  Book  of  his  History,  and  certainly  does  not  exhibit,  in  the 
most  favourable  point  of  view,  the  candour  and  iixflexible  uprightness 
of  that  great  reformer. 
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CHAPTER  FOURTEENTH. 

TheRegent  enters  Edi)ibiirgh.... Re-establishes  the  ancient 
religion. ...Her  apprehensions  of  England. ...Military 
operations  against  the  Congregation. ...Success  of  Mait- 
land's  embassy.... An  English  Fleet  sent  to  the  Frith  of 
Forth... .The  Regent  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  pur- 
pose of  its  arrival. ...Elizabeth  resolves  to  assist  the 
Lords  with  a  military/  force. ...Preparation  for  the 
treaty  of  Berwick... .Instructions  to  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk....Co?respo7idence.... Elizabeth  reluctant  to  proceed 
to  extremities.... Little  iiifluenced,  in  her  conduct  to  the 
Congregation,  hy  religious  motives,  or  by  regard  to 
the  liberty  of  Scotland.... Treaty  of  Berwick. ...Articles 
of  it. ...She  exacts  from  the  Lords  strong  professions  of 
loyalty. ...Lord  Grey  appointed  to  command  the  army 
....French  Court  penetrate  the  duplicity  of  Elizabeth.... 
Policy  adopted  bij  that  Court. ...Discernment  of  Throk- 
morto7i....ITis  conversation  zvith  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raiti....Tmpression  made  by  the  French  ambassador  in 
London... .Elizabeth  delays  the  junction  of  her  army 
with  the  Cotigregation.... Representations  of  Throk- 
inorton... .Bishop  of  I  alence  arrives  in  England....Me" 
morial  addressed  to  Elizabeth  by  her  Council. ...Its  ef- 
fects....English  army  enter  Scotla)id....Irresolufion  (f 
Elizabeth. ...King  of  Spain  interferes....Grey  enjoined, 
to  treat  with  the  Queen-Regent.. ..She  removes  to  Edin- 
burgh Castle. ...Petition  addressed  to  her  by  the  Loich 
....Disregarded.. ..Grey's  negotiation....  Anxiety  of  Eliza- 
beth....Apprehension  of  the  Lords,,. .Their  last  bond.... 
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lliirl  of  [[until/. ...Bishop  of  I'a/encc  fdih  In  restoring 
peace. ...The  combined  arm i/  besiege  Lcilli....[''Jizabeth 
stcadihf  supports  the  Congrcgnfion... .State  oj  France..., 
Its  in/iuencc  upon  the  Court. .. .IV ish  to  negotiate.... 
Cecil  appointed  one  of  the  English  commissioners.... 
Death  and  character  of  the  Queen-  [iCgent. 

Upon  the  evacuation  of  Edinburgh  by  the  Con-    CHAP. 

.  XIV 

gregation,  the  regent  immediately  took  possession  v^^.,^,-^ 

of  it,  re-establishine:  the  ancient  religion  with  an     i^^^- 

'     .  ^  ^    .  Nov. 

ostentatious  solemnity,  and  with  a  severity  towards  Regent 

the  protestants,  not  calculated  to  allay  that  spirit  of  £'^fj[burgh. 

discontent  and  of  rebellion,  which  was  so  widely  ^^'^^^'^^^^ 

•'  the  ancient 

diffused  throughout  Scotland*.  religion. 

But  while  she  rejoiced  in  the  success  with  which  Her  appre- 
her  exertions  were  now  crowned,  she  beheld  with  En^^/and.  ° 
much  apprehension  the  connection  which  the  lords 
had  formed  with  England ;  and  convinced  that 
Elizabeth  would  embrace  some  opportunity  of  as- 
sisting them,  she  accompanied  the  intimation  which 
she  made  to  the  French  court  respecting  the  defeat 
of  the  Congregation,  with  the  most  urgent  requests 
that  the  reinforcements  which  had  been  promised 
might  be  speedily  sent,  effectually  to  prevent  any 

*  Leslie,  Lib.  x.  p.  518.  Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  139.  Keith,  B.i- 
ch.  X.  p.  113.  Heylin's  Hist,  of  the  Presbyterians,  B.  iv.  p.  155.  It 
was  at  this  time,  that  according  to  Spottiswoode,  Keith,  and  some 
other  historians,  the  bishop  of  Amiens  consecrated  anew  the  church 
of  St  Giles  J  but  I  think,  from  Leslie's  account,  that  it  was  done  sooner, 
probably  within  a  ver)'  short  time  after  the  bishop's  arrival  in  Scot 
land. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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^^5^^-    new  attempt  to  set  at  defiance  her  authority,  and  to 
,^C^"<^  overturn  the  church*. 

1559.  -j^Q  Vmg  of  France  still  continued  in  his  deter- 

mination of  dispatching  a  powerful  army  to  reduce 
Scotland  under  a  military  government,  and  was 
making  every  effort  to  raise  supplies  for  furnishing 
it  with  whatever  might  insure  success.  By  the 
advice  of  the  queen-regent,  his  council  determined 
not  to  trust  solely  to  arms,  but  to  endeavour,  with 
their  usual  dexterity  in  negotiation,  to  induce  the 
queen  of  England  not  to  assist  the  Congregation f. 
The  Marquis  D'Elbeuf  sailed  from  Calais  with 
formidable  armament  in  November  or  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  but  after  having  come  within 
sight  of  Scotland,  his  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  storm. 
Several  of  his  ships  were  lost,  and  with  much  diffi- 
culty he  brought  back  the  wreck  of  his  forces  to  the 
coast,  from  which,  fifteen  days  before,  they  had  put 
to  sea  in  triumph.  The  Count  de  Martigues  was 
more  fortunate.  With  a  thousand  infantry  and  a 
few  cavalry  under  his  command,  he  reached  the 
1560.  Orkney  islands;  and  at  length,  early  in  January,  he 
arrived  to  reinforce  and  to  command  the  French 
troops  which  were  with  the  regent  J. 

*  Knox,  B.  Hi.  p.  199.     Spottiswoode,  B.  ill.  p.  MO. 

f  Forbes's  transactions  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  For  full  information 
of  the  intentions  and  difficulties  of  the  French  court  respecting  Scot- 
land, consult  the  correspondence  in  the  two  last  months  of  1559  and 
the  beginning  of  1 560. 

%  Leslie,  Lib.  x.  p.  518,  519.  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  322.  Knox, 
B.  iii.  p.  299,  300.    Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  139,  140.    Camden's 
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While  the  regent  was  expecting  new  aid  from  CllAP, 
her  daughter,  she  resolved  to  use  the  forces  which  ^ 
she  already  had  in  annihilating  the  scattered  bands  j^ul,"^"^'^" 
of  the  Consrrcnration.     Her  attention  was   first  di-  operations 

,  .   ,  ,      J  against  the 

rected  to  that  part  of  them  which  had  marched  to-  Congrega- 
wards  the  west.  The  duke,  upon  his  arrival  at 
Glasgow,  took  possession  of  the  archbishop's  castle, 
turned  the  fury  of  his  followers  against  the  images 
and  altars  still  remaining  in  the  churches,  and 
spread  consternation  amongst  the  established  clergy, 
the  adherents  of  the  prelate,  and  all  who  professed 
to  reverence  the  religion  in  which  they  had  been 
educated*.     Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  these 

Annals,  p.  49.  Castelnau's  Memoirs,  apud  Jebb,  Vol.  II.  p.  450. 
Burnet's  Hist,  cf  the  Reformation,  Vol.  II.  p.  412.  Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  xl. 
p.  120.  There  Is  much  confusion  and  much  contradiction  In  the  ac- 
counts which  these  different  writers  give  «f  the  amval  of  additional 
French  troops,  of  their  nnmber,  of  the  person  by  whom  they  were 
commanded,  and  of  the  time  of  their  coming  to  Scotland.  Great 
light,  however,  is  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  correspondence 
contained  in  Dr  Forbes's  account  of  the  transactions  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. The  English  ministers  at  Paris  had  the  best  access  to  know 
•when  the  Marquis  D'Elbeuf  sailed,  and  what  was  the  result  of  his 
expedition ;  and  as  Martlgues  did  not  return,  they  were  naturally 
led  to  make  inquiry  about  him,  and  to  transmit  to  their  court  the  infor- 
mation which  they  received.  1  haTC  adopted  their  account ;  indeed* 
till  I  saw  it,  I  was  perplexed  with  the  contradictory  statements  of 
other  writers,  and  astonished  at  the  carelessness  with  which  many  of 
them  had  evidently  written.  See  Forbes,  p  301,  being  a  letter 
from  KiUigrew  and  Jones  to  the  lords  of  the  English  council,  dated 
Paris,  17th  January  1560,  and  p.  307,  being  a  letter  from  Throk- 
morton  to  Cecil,  dated  Dover,  24th  January  1560. 

*  Leslie,  Lib.  x.  p.  519.  Spottlswoode,  B.  ill.  p.  140.  Ilolinshcd's 
Chronicle,  Vol.  U.  p.  300.    Keith,  B.  1.  ch.  x.  p.  110. 
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CHAP,    proceedings,  the  archbishop,  who  was  in  Edinburgh^ 
\.^^.y^  marched  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  and  having 
1559.    I'etaken  his  castle,  which  indeed  was  deserted  at  his 
approach,  returned  on  the  subsequent  day  *. 

This  expedition  seems  to  have  secured  the  tran- 
quillity of  that  district  of  Scotland ;  for  although  the 
duke  soon  after  this  entered  Glasgow,  and  even, 
Nov.  29.  issued  a  proclamation  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign 
against  the  popish  faith,  and  all  who  professed  it, 
there  is  no  account  of  any  acts  of  hostility  having 
been  committed,  or  of  the  regent  finding  it  neces- 
sary again  to  oppose  him  f. 

The  great  object  which  she  and  her  council  had 
in  view,  was  to  disperse  those  of  the  Congregation 
who  had  gone  to  Fife,  and  who  were  under  the  di- 
rection or  the  command  of  the  Prior.  She  accord- 
ingly sent  a  considerable  part  of  her  army  to  Stir- 
ling, from  which  they  marched  into  Fife,  with  the 
design  of  getting  possession  of  the  castle  of  St  An- 
December.  drews,  and  of  restoring  the  fortifications.  The  lords 
were  not  intimidated  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
Although  much  inferior  in  force,  they  attempted  to 
retard  or  to  defeat  them  ;  and  in  various  skirmishes 
they  displayed  a  degree  of  judgment  and  of  intre- 

*  Leslie  and  Spottiswoode,  as  last  quoted. 

•j-  Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  x.  p.  11 1,  has  transcribed  from  Petrie  this  pro- 
clamation by  the  duke.  Petrie  obtained  it  from  the  laird  of  Dun, 
and  first  published  it.  I  did  not  find  it  amongst  the  papers  of  the  fa- 
mily; it  was  probably  never  returned. 
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pJJlty  which  cistonished  their  opponents,  and  was    chap. 
frequently  rewarded  with  victory  *.  ^^y 

As  it  is  foreign  to  the  intention  of  this  work  mi-      1559. 
nutely  to  detail  these  encounters,  I  hasten  to  trace 
the  events  which  immediately  affected  the  cause  of 
the   reformation,    and  to   which    the  attention  of 
all  who  supported  it  was  anxiously  directed. 

Maitland,  agreeably  to  his  instructions,  lost  no  time 
in  repairing  to  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  he  exe-  Success  of 

...  .     .  •  1       i_  ,  Maitland's 

cuted  his  commission  with  the  greatest  prudence  embassy, 
and  ability.  The  queen's  mind,  as  has  been  al- 
ready stated,  had  been  long  occupied  with  the  con- 
dition of  Scotland  ;  the  most  intelligent  of  her  coun- 
sellors had  maturely  deliberated  upon  the  subject ; 
and  the  result  of  their  discussions,  with  regard  to 
the  proposals  which  Lethington  submitted  to  them, 
was  in  the  highest  degree  favourable  to  the  Con- 
gregation. They  still,  however,  felt  reluctance  to 
throw  aside  the  mask  of  friendship,  and  to  take  a 
decided  part  in  the  war  against  the  regent ;  but  the 
increasing  strength  of  the  French  armies,  the  anti- 
pathy which  the  house  of  Guise  entertained  to 
Elizabeth,  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  king  and 
queen  of  France  persisted  in  using  the  arms  and 
arrogating  the  title  of  the  English  sovereign,  so  far 
overcame  this  reluctance,  that  Maitland  was  autho- 
rized to  transmit  to  the  lords  the  most  gratifying  aC" 
counts  respecting  the  issue  of  his  embassy. 

*  Buchanan  Lib.  xvi.  p.  321 — 322.  Leslie,  Lib,  x.  p.  520. 
Knox,  B.  iii.  p.  300,  301.  Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.p.  140,  HI.  Holin* 
shed's  Chronicle,  Vol.  IL  p.  300. 
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CHAP.        The  first  point  which  the  council  was  anxious  to 

XIV.  ,  •  r  ,  ,.  . 

^^^..^y.^^  secure,  was  the  prevention  or  any  addition  to  the 
1559.      French  troops  already  in  Scotland:  and   for  this 

An  English  *     .  -' 

fleet  sent  to  purpose  a  considerable  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Forth?  Admiral  Winter,  was  ordered  to  be  stationed  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  The  admiral  was  instructed  to 
consult  with  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  and  Sir  James  Crofts, 
upon  the  safety  of  entering  the  Frith.  If  he  should 
find  this  practicable,  he  was  to  remain  there  without 
committing  hostilities,  unless  he  were  attacked  by 
the  French,  or  by  the  Scotch  devoted  to  their  interest. 
If  no  such  attack  should  be  made,  he  was,  notwith- 
standingj  to  prevent  all  French  vessels  with  provi- 
sions or  men  from  coming  into  tlie  Frith ;  to  permit 
none  to  escape  from  it ;  to  oppose  the  landing  of 
any  forces  from  ships  already  arrived  ;  and  to  assist 
as  much  as  he  could  the  lords  and  their  party.  But 
although  a  system  of  caution  was  recommended  to 
him,  he  was  at  the  same  time  enjoined,  not  to  neglect 
a  very  favourable  opportunity,  if  such  should  occur, 
of  engaging  the  French  fleet,  and  always  to  keep 
his  own  vessels  ready  for  action.  He  was  com- 
manded to  remain  chiefly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frith ; 
to  assign,  if  challenged,  some  plausible  pretext  for 
his  being  there ;  to  keep  constantly  in  mind,  that  the 
great  object  to  be  effectuated,  was  to  hinder  any 
power  coming  from  France  or  going  to  it ;  to  use 
the  utmost  circumspection  till  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
should  come  to  the  borders ;  and  to  embrace  every 
occasion,  till  that  should  take  place,  of  requesting 
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the  advice  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  been    CIIAP. 

•  XiV 

ordered  to  consuh  upon  his  arrival  in  the  Scotish  v,,^^^^ 
seas*.  ^^^'o- 

When  he  appeared  in  the  Frith,  the  French  jan.  istiu 
having  previously  overcome  the  opposition  made  by 
the  Congregation,  were  marching  along  the  coast 
to  take  possession  of  St  Andrews.  Upon  descry- 
ing the  fleet,  they  were  persuaded  that  it  contained 
the  reinforcements  under  the  Marquis  D'Elbeuf, 
and  they  were  much  elated  with  the  prospect  of 
such  an  accession  to  their  numbers.  A  few  hours, 
however,  dissipated  the  delusion.  They  received  un- 
questionable intelligence,  that  it  was  a  fleet  from 
England,  and  dreading  that  they  might  be  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  they  made  a 
vigorous  effort  to  return  to  Leith,  where  they  arriv- 
ed in  a  few  days,  having  lost  some  men  from  the 
severity  of  the  cold,  and  from  the  fatigue  to  which 
they  had  been  exposed  f. 

The  regent  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  arrival  The  regent 
of  Winter,  then  she  dispatched  a  messenger  to  in- 1" IfscIrtSi 
quire  for  what  purpose  he  had  come.     In  conformi-  '^e  purpose 

.of  its  arrjv- 

ty  with  his  mstructions,  he  gave  this  evasive  reply,  aJ. 

*  Stowe's  Annals,  p.  641.  Camden's  Annals,  p.  47.  Hayne's 
Collection  of  State  Papers  left  by  Lord  Burleigh,  and  published  at 
London,  1540.  Vol.  L;  correspondence  contained  from  p.  218  top.  238. 
Keith's  Appendix  to  Book  1st  of  his  Hlstor}',  p.  45,  where  a  copy  of 
the  instructions  to  Winter  is  inserted  from  the  Cotton  Library. 

f  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.p.  321,  322.  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  Vol.  II. 
p.  300.     Knox  B.  iii.  p.  203. 
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CHAP. 
XIV. 


1560. 


Elizabeth 
resolves  to 
assist  the 
lords. 


Prepara- 
tions for 
the  treaty 
of  Ber- 
wick. 


That  he  had  sailed  in  pursuit  of  some  pirates,  and 
that  he  had  directed  his  course  towards  the  Frith, 
in  the  hope  thai  he  would  meet  with  them  in  the 
adjacent  seas  *.  The  queen-dowager  had  too 
much  penetration  to  be  satisfied  with  such  an  an- 
swer ;  she  therefore  complained  to  Elizabeth  of 
this  breach  of  friendship,  requesting  that  she  would 
recal  her  ships,  and  not  violate  the  treaty  with 
France,  by  aftbrding  support  to  those  who  had  risen 
in  rebellion  against  their  lawful  sovereign.  Eliza- 
beth stated,  that  she  had  no  intention  of  going  to 
war  either  with  Scotland  or  France ;  that  having 
heard  of  French  troops  being  sent  to  Scotland,  with- 
out knowing  for  what  purpose,  she  had  taken  such 
precautions  as  would  secure  her  dominions  against 
any  attack  which  might  be  made  upon  them  ;  but 
that  she  would  not  permit  her  subjects  to  enter 
Scotland,  unless  they  were  compelled  to  do  so  in 
their  own  defence  f. 

But  although  she  held  this  pacific  language  to 
the  regent,  she  was  convinced  that  it  would  be  re- 
quisite to  aid  the  lords  of  the  Congregation ;  and  she 
had  actually  given  full  powers  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
to  meet  with  their  commissoners  at  Berwick,  and 
to  arrange  the  conditions  upon  which  her  assistance 
would  be  given.     The  lords,  informed  of  this  de- 

*  Leslie,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  521.  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  Vol.  IL 
p.  SOI. 

t  Leslie,  Lib.  x.  p.  521.  Holinshed's  Clironide.  Vol.  IL  p.  301, 
302. 
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termination,  met  at  Cupar,  and  elected,  as  their  re-    chap, 

,     .  ,  .  XIV. 

presentatives  tor  completmg  a  treaty,  to  them  so  m-  v^^s^^x^ 
teresting,  the  prior  of  St  Andrews,  Lord  Ruthven,  ^•''^o. 
the  masters  of  Maxwell  and  Lindsay,  the  laird  of 
Pittarrow,  Henry  Balnaves,  and  Maitland,  who  was 
still  in  England.  All  these,  with  the  exception  of 
Maxwell,  repaired  to  Berwick,  authorized  to  con- 
clude any  agreement  which  they  should  consider  as 
calculated  to  advance  the  interest  and  the  views  of 
the  Congregation  *. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  after  Elizabeth  had  made 
many  efforts  to  gain  her  object  without  a  formal 
alliance,  that  she  consented  to  treat  with  the  discon- 
tented faction  in  Scotland.     This  is  apparent  from  instructions 
the  very  particular  instructions  which,   even  after  ^  ^j^^  - 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  appointment  to  superintend  Norfolk. 
the  armaments  destined  to  act  in  that  country,  were 
given  to  him,  both  by  the  council  and  by  the  queen 
herself.     In  a  letter  from  the  queen,  he  was  enjoin-  ^^^  „q^ 
ed  to  confer  with  Sadler,  "  whether  it  would  not  ^^^^* 
be  sufficient  aid  to  the  Scotch,  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  French,  if  the  ships  sent  by  her  should  lie  in  the 
Frith,  and  prevent  the  arrival  of  any  supplies  from 
France.     And  as  for  their  farther  aid  upon  the  land, 
to  let  certain  good  English  captains  secretly  depart 
to  them,  to  lead  their  men  5  and  some  vessel  with 
powder,  small  field  ordnance  and  shot,  to  be  co- 

*  Knox,  B.  iii.  p.  214-217.     Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  141.  Keith;     ' 
B.  i.  p.  116,  117. 
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CHAP.  lourably  taken  by  the  Scotchmen  in  the  Frith,  either 
Vi*p-^^x-<^  on  the  Lothian  side,  or  the  side  of  Fife  ;  and  some 
1560.  gunners  by  the  Hke  colour,  to  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  and  so  farther  to  give  them  in  other  things 
such  aid  as  might  serve  their  turn  to  expel  the 
French,  and  yet  not  to  have  any  open  hostility  on 
our  part  shewn  at  the  first  ■]-.'* 
Elizabeth  From  this  and  some  subsequent  letters,  the  aver- 
to^^ri"'  ^^°^  °^  ^^^  English  queen  to  take  an  open  part  in 
ceed  to  the  War  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  Norfolk 
was  too  well  informed  of  the  state  of  parties,  to  flat- 
ter her  with  the  hope  that  temporizing  schemes 
would  be  sufficient.  So  late  as  the  twenty-fourth 
of  January,  he  found  it  necessary  to  deliver  his  opi- 
nion explicitly  upon  the  subject.  In  a  letter  to 
Cecil,  he  thus  answers  the  question  whether  the 
Scotch  were  able  of  themselves  to  deliver  their 
country  from  the  foreign  troops  which  they  were 
anxious  to  remove.  "  How  the  Scotch  are  able  to 
do  this,  you  have  had  experience,  for  you  may  be 
sure  that  if  their  power  had  extended  thereto, 
neither  would  they  have  required  our  aid,  nor  yet 
had  it  been  to  do  at  this  time.  Wherefore,  consi- 
dering how  far  her  majesty  hath  proceeded  with 
them,  and  what  hope  they  stand  in  of  her  majesty's 
aid,  which  hath  been  so  assuredly  promised  unto 
them,  I  cannot  see  how  the  same  can  be  staid,  with- 

'*  Hayne's  Collection  of  State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  p.  2 is. 
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out  some  dishonour,  and  also  great  danger  of  both    ^^i v^' 
these  reahns  ^' ." 

Forcible  as  was  this  representation,  it  did  not 
totally  decide  the  sentiments  of  the  queen ;  for  in  the 
letter  of  instructions  which  she  wrote  to  Norfolk, 
in  which  she  declares  her  determination  to  assist  the 
lords  against  the  French,  she  adds  "  except  it 
should  appear  to  )j^u,  either  with  such  wise  and  ex- 
perienced men  as  ye  shall  judge  meet  to  consult,  or 
with  the  lords  of  Scotland,  that  the  nobility,  and 
part  of  Scotland  themselves,  shall  be  able  to  expel 
the  force  of  France  which  is  presently  here,  or 
otherwise  be  able  to  preserve  the  kingdom  from 
subduing  and  subversion  f." 

It  appears  from  this  correspondence,  that  Eliza- 
beth was  deeply  impressed  with  the  evils  which,  by 
rushing  into  a  war,  she  might  bring  upon  her  king- 
dom ;  that,  Uke  a  good  sovereign,  she  was  anxious 
for  the  continuance  of  peace ;  but  that,  at  the  same 
time,  she  was  convinced  that  the  triumph  of  the 
French  in  Scotland,  would  not  only  endanger  her 
own  safety,  but  might  prove  fatal  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  her  subjects.     This  conviction  was  the  great  Little  in- 

.  fluenced  fn 

motive  by  which  she  was  actuated.     Religious  con-  her  con- 
siderations probably  had  little  or  no  weight  j  for  al-  the  Con- 


though  she  was  certainly  attached  to  the  protestant  pegav^" 

o  J  *  by  reugic 


tion 
ious 
motives ; 
*  Hayne's  State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  p.  230.    Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  whose 
opinion  deservedly  had  great  weight  with  the  council,  signs  this  letter 
with  the  duke. 

t  HajTie's  State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  p.  242—244. 
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CHAP,    faith,    and  upon  various  occasions  gave  to  it  the 
\^^^,.^  most  powerful  and  seasonable  support,  she  would 
1560.     have  reprobated  the  sentiments  which  Knox  had 
disseminated  in  Scotland,  and  would,  have  felt  little 
inclination,  in  so  far  as  their  peculiar  opinions  were 
concerned,  to  assist  men  who,  in  their  zeal  to  eman- 
cipate themselves  from  the  shackles  of  Rome,   had 
lost  all  respect  for  that  splendour^  and  those  appeals 
to  the  senses,  which  she  was  eager  to  continue  in 
the  church  of  England  *. 
Or  by  re-       Neither  is  it  likely  that  regard  to  the  rights  and 
the  liberty  liberties  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  would  have  in- 
land'^°'^"      ^^(^^^  her  to  aid  them  by  the  resources  of  her 
kingdom ;  for  although,  in  all  her  memorials  and 
negotiations,  she  affected  the  utmost  anxiety  to  pre- 
serve these,  yet  her  attachment  to  liberty  was  too 
feeble  to  make  her  stand  forth  as  its  champion,  had  she 
not,  in  fighting  for  so  noble  a  cause,  most  evident- 
ly strengthened  the  bulwarks  by  which  her  own 
throne  was  supported. 

It  will  soon  appear  that  the  policy  of  this  princess, 
in  cautiously  avowing  herself  the  ally  of  the  Con- 
gregation, was  the  result  of  extensive  views  of  the 
relative  condition  of  the  principal  European  states  ; 
but  she  was  at  length  satisfied  that  it  was  necessary 
to  enter  into  a  treaty,  and  Norfolk  met  the  Scotch 
commissioners  at  Berwick  to  adjust  the  terms. 
After  mature  deliberation  the  treaty  was  concluded, 

*  Heylin's  History  of  the  Presbyterians.  B.  ii.  p.  1 57. 
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«ind  I  shall  dve  the  substance  of  its  most  material    CHAP. 

•  XIV 

articles.      1 .  Elizabeth  took  into  her  protection  the  v^^^  ^^ 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  the  Duke  of   Chatelherault  ^^'^^J^^'^^. 
and  his  party,  in  order  to  maintain  Scotland  in  its  Berwick, 
liberties,  as  long  as  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  the  ^.ttkles.  * 
king  of  France  subsisted,  and  a  year  longer.  2.  She 
engaged  to  send  them  succours,  and  to  continue 
the  same  till  the  French  were  driven  out  of  the 
kingdom.     3.  She  bound  herself  to  make  no  agree- 
ment with  France  till  the  French  and  Scotch  were 
agreed  to  let  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  enjoy  its  full 
liberty.     4.  She  engaged  not  to  abandon  the  con- 
federates as  long  as  they  owned  Mary  for  their 
queen,  and  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
the  crown.     5.  It  was  agreed   that  if  the  English 
took  places  in  Scotland  from  France,    these  places 
should  be  demolished  or  delivered  to  the  duke  of 
Chatelherault,  at  his  choice,  and  that  the  English 
should  make  no  fortifications.     6.  The   duke  and 
his  party  pledged  themselves  to  join  their  forces 
to  those   of  England*     It  was  farther  stipulated  : 
7.  That  they  should  not  suffer  any  union  of  Scot- 
land and  France,  but  what  then  existed.     8.  That 
the  enemies  of  England  should  be  the  enemies  of 
the  Scotch.      9.  That  if  England  were  attacked  by 
France,  the  lords  should  furnish  the  queen  with  two 
thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse.      10.  That 
if  the  invasion  should  be  in  the  north,  they  would 
join  their  forces  to  those  of  the  queen,  at  their 
ownespence.     11,    That  if  the  Earl  of  Argyll, 
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CHAP,    lord-justice  of  Scotland,  should  join  the  duke,  he 

XIV  • 

v,^-s  ^^  should  uge  his  efforts  to  reduce  the  north  of  Ire- 
1560.     land  under  the  dominion  of  the  queen  of  England, 
according  to  the  treaty  which  he  might  make  with 
the  lord- lieutenant  of  Ireland.     12.  That  the  lords 
should  give  hostages,  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
queen  of  England  as  long  as  the  queen  of  Scot- 
land's marriage  with  the  king  of  France  subsisted. 
Lastly,  The  confederates  protested,  that  they  would 
continue  loyal  to  the  queen  of  Scotland,  and  to  the 
king  her  husband,  in  every  thing  that  did  not  tend 
to  the  subversion  of  the  laws^'. 
Elizabeth        In  thls  Important  document,  the  loyalty  of  the 
theLo-ds    Scotish  lords  is  solemnly  and  explicitly  declared. 

strong 

n  ^^^If*  ^  *  "^  ^^"^y  ^"'^  account  of  this  treaty  is  given  by  Knox  in  the  third 
Book  of  his  History,  and  he  thus  introduces  it :  "  And  because  we 
have  heard  the  malicious  tongues  of  wicked  men  make  report  of  that 
our  fact,  we  have  faithfully  and  truly  inserted  in  this  our  History,  the 
said  contract  made  at  Berwick,  that  the  memory  thereof  may  abide 
to  our  posterity,  to  the  end  that  they  may  judge  with  impartiality 
whether  we  have  done  any  thing  prejudicial  to  our  commonwealth,  or 
contrary  to  that  dutiful  obedience  which  true  subjects  owe  to  their 
superiors,  whose  authority  ought  to  defend  and  maintain  the  liberty 
and  freedom  of  the  realms  committed  to  their  charge."  I  have  copied 
this  preamble,  not  merely  to  shew  the  enlightened  sentiments  which 
Knox  entertained  upon  the  nature  of  government,  but  to  observe 
from  It  that  he  plainly  approved  those  parts  of  the  treaty  which  en- 
forced loyalty  to  the  sovereign,  and  consequently  that  he  was  not,  as 
he  has  been  often  represented,  hostile  to  monarchial  government,  a 
fomenter  of  turbulence  and  sedition.  See  also,  respecting  the  treaty, 
Rymer's  Fcedera,  Vol.  XV.  Acta  Regia,  Vol.  IV.  p.  4'2 — 44.  Hayne's 
State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  p.  253 — 255,  from  a  minute  indorsed  by  Cecil. 
Crawford's  Collection,  V^ol.  I.  p  169 — 174,  from  Cotton  Lib.  Caligula* 
B.  X.     Camden's  Annals,  p.  48,  49, 
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It  is  probable,  that  without  assurances  upon  this  chap. 
point,  Elizabeth  would  have  refused  to  extend  to  v^^^^,^ 
them  her  support  ;  for  she  uniformly  asserted  that  i-^co. 
they  were  not  rebels,  that  she  would  not  hav^e  been 
accessory  to  conduct,  which  it  was  the  interest  of  all 
sovereigns  to  prevent  or  to  punish.  It  is  also  re- 
markable, that  not  the  most  distant  allusion  is  made 
to  one  of  the  most  striking  transactions  of  the  lords, 
their  suspension  of  the  queen-dowager's  authority. 
It  may  be  supposed,  that  this  step  was  not  agree- 
able to  Elizabeth,  and  the  lords  themselves  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  anxious  to  fix  upon  it  her  atten- 
tion. Indeed,  although  they  never  formally  re- 
scinded their  resolution,  they  appear  to  have  tacitly 
departed  from  it ;  for  we  shall  find  that  they  soon 
addressed  to  this  princess  a  memorial,  implying  that 
she  was  invested  with  the  power  which  they  had 
rashly  attempted,  by  their  act,  to  take  away. 

The  representatives  of  the  Congregation  request- 
ed that  the  queen  of  England  would  confirm  the 
treaty  by  letters-patent  under  the  great  seal ;  and 
they  sent  Maitland  to  urge  this  request,  not  from 
their  having  any  doubt  of  her  good  faith,  but  from 
their  anxiety  completely  to  satisfy  those  of  the  nobles 
who,  without  such  a  ratification,  might  suspect  the 
validity  of  the  contract.  In  the  meantime,  they 
agreed  to  return  home,  that  they  might  collect  and 
prepare  their  forces,  which  were  to  join  those  of 
the  English  queen  at  Achison-haven  in  Lothian,  by 
the  end  of  March  j  and  they  pledged  themselves  to  Mar.  25thi 
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CHAP,    be  ready  to  deliver  the  hostages  required,   as  soon 

v^^.^^-^  as  Elizabeth  had  consented  to  the  ratification  under 

1560.     the  great  seal.     The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  from  the 

communication  which  he  had  with  the  prior  and  the 

other  commissioners,  was  thoroughly  convinced  of 

their  good  faith,  and  of  their  inclination  to  join 

cordially  with  his  sovereign  ;  and  accordingly,  when 

transmitting  to  her  an  account  of  the  negotiations, 

he  stated  his  belief,  "  that    they  were  grave  and 

discreet  men,  disposed  to  hope  favourably  of  the 

dispositions   of  the  majority  of  their  countrymen 

towards  them,  but  too  cautious  to  make  promises 

which  they  might  not  be  able  to  fulfil ;   that  they 

had  the  utmost  zeal  to  do  whatever  tended  to  unite 

in  perpetual  concord  the  two  British  nations,  and 

that  they  only  wanted  that  support  which  England 

could  so  effectually  bestow*.'* 

Lord  Grey     Soon  after  the  convention  at  Berwick,  Eord  Grey 

to  com-      was  appointed  to  command  the  army  which  was  to 

march  into  Scotland  ;  and  in  case  of  his  death,  or 

of  his  being  rendered  unable  to  discharge  his  duty. 

Sir  James  Crofts  was  nominated  as  his  successor, 

and  was  instructed  to  accompany  the  expedition!. 

French  Although  Elizabeth  had  hitherto  declined  openly 

penetrate    profcssing  her  intentions  respecting  the  Congrega- 

ck*^  cf^''"  f^°^ — although  the  treaty  of  Berwick  was  actually 

Elizabeth. 

*  Hayne's  State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  p.  255  and  266.     Letter  from  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  &c.  to  the  lords  of  the  privy-council,  dated  the 
last  of  Febniar)'. 
f  Hayne's  State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  p.  256,  257. 
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concluded  when  she  was  disavownor  all  hostile  in-    citap. 

^  ,  .      °       r  1      1  .  ^In- 

tentions against  France,  the  emissaries  or  that  king- 
dom readily  perceived  what  were  her  real  designs, 
and  conveyed  information  to  their  court  of  the  mea- 
sures which  she  had  adopted  *. 

The  attention  of  the  French  court  was  thus  di-  Policy  of 
rected  to  England,  and  they  determined  to  use  every  Court* 
effort  to  prevent  so  formidable  an  accession  to  the 
strength  of  the  Scotish  protestants,  as  would  be 
made  by  Elizabeth.  With  their  usual  policy,  they 
resolved  at  this  time  to  have  recourse  to  dissimula- 
tion, to  affect  to  the  English  queen  the  strongest 
desire  of  peace,  and  thus  to  suspend  her  aid  to  the 
Congregation,  till  troops  could  be  collected  in 
France  to  reinforce  the  regent,  and  till  means  could 
be  found  safely  to  convey  them. 

It  was  the  happiness  of  Elizabeth  to  be  served 
by  ministers  not  only  devoted  to  her  interest — not 
only  ambitious,  through  the  most  faithful  discharge 
of  their  duty,  to  be  honoured  with  her  approbation, 
but  who  were  possessed  of  the  most  splendid  talents, 
and  who  had  frequently  exercised  these  talents  in 
unravelling  the  intrigues  and  tracing  the  crooked 
policy,  to  which  France,  in  these  days  no  less  than 
in  the  present,  delighted  to  resort.  Sir  Nicholas  Discern- 
Throkmorton,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  her  ne-  xhrok° 
gotiators,  was  about  this  interesting  period  dispatch-  Norton. 

*  Crawford's  Collection,  Vol.  I.  Note  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton  at 
the  end  of  the  treaty  of  Berwick  in  Crawford,  but  written  by  Sir 
Robert  at  the  beglnnbg  of  it.     Cotton  Library,  Cal.  B.  x. 

VOL,  II.  Tl 
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CHAP,  ed  to  Paris.  While  prosecuting  his  journey,  he  ac- 
cidentally met  with  De  Sevre,  the  ambassador  com- 
missioned by  France  to  repair  to  the  court  of  Eng- 
land. He  lost  no  time  in  conveying  to  his  sovereign 
an  account  of  the  character  and  talents  by  which 
this  man  was  distinguished,  and  of  bending  all  the 
force  of  his  own  vigorous  mind  to  ascertain  the 
precise  views  which  the  family  of  Guise,  the  de- 
positaries of  the  prerogative  in  France,  really  enter- 
tained *'.  He  suspected  that  De  Sevre  had  receiv- 
ed instructions  to  assume  the  language  of  modera- 
tion only  to  give  more  efficacy  to  schemes  which  it 
was  the  interest  of  Elizabeth  to  defeat ;  and  he  was 
soon  satisfied  that  his  conjecture  was  founded  in 
truth  f .     He  accordingly  urged  the  queen,  the  lords 

*  Forbes's  Account  of  Public  Transactions. — Correspondence  at  the 
begirining  bt  1 560. 

-}•  Forbes's  Public  Transactions.  The  character  which  Throkmor- 
ton,  in  his  letters  to  the  lords,  gives  of  De  Sevre,  is  very  striking — de- 
lineates most  forcibly  the  qualifications  which  often  lead  to  eminence 
and  secure  success  in  the  negotiations  of  princes.  "  If  ear  will  be 
given  to  honied  words — if  sweet  language  will  persuade — if  speeches 
well  applied  and  couched,  will  be  believed — if  large  offers  of  things  and 
effect  of  nothing  will  work,  now  shall  your  lordships  know,  that  he  who 
can  do  all  these  things  is  now  arrived  with  you  ;  now  shall  you  well 
perceive  that  the  enchanter  is  come  to  land,  and  -will  not  fail  to  apply 
his  whole  power  to  work  that  which  he  can  as  cunningly  handle  as 
any  man  In  Europe.  This  man  hath  from  his  youth  been  trained  up 
in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Almain,  and  all  other  places  where  wisdom 
and  experience  are  to  be  learned.  He  knoweth  Scotland  as  well  as 
the  countryman.  Our  country  is  not  unknown  to  him.  He  speaketh 
many  tongues.  He  hath  not  been  in  these  countries  to  learn  the 
tongues  only,  but  he  hath  so  by  expciicnce  and  good  judgment, 
bridled  his  own  nature  and  affectioned  passions  wherewith  this  nation 
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of  the  council,  and  particularly  Cecil,  to  whom  he  cmap. 
almost  uniformly  wrote  a  confidential  cominuni-  >^^,^J^ 
cation  when  he  sent  his  public  dispatches,  to  be  on  i5co. 
their  guard ;  assured  them  that  however  serious 
might  be  the  proposals  of  De  Sevre,  they  were  in- 
tended merely  to  procure  delay  ;  that  the  hatred  of 
the  house  of  Guise  to  Elizabeth  would  never  be  re- 
moved ;  and  that,  amidst  all  their  professions  of 
friendship — amidst  all  their  efforts  to  conciliate, 
they  were  conducting  their  warlike  preparations 
with  the  most  unremitting  activity.  He  often  stated 
that  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  the  family  of 
Guise  were  placed,  rendered  it  doubly  prudent  in 
England  to  rise  in  her  demands,  or  to  require  an 
absolute  compliance  with  what  she  conceived  re- 
quisite for  her  safety ;  that  they  were  regarded  by 
immense  numbers  with  jealousy  and  detestation ; 
that  the  relations  which  they  had  formed  with  other 
states  had  excited  apprehensions  for  the  tranquillity 
of  France ;  and  that  if  Elizabeth  was  not  deluded 
by  their  insidious  artifices,  she  had  an  opportunity  of 
securing  the  most  important  interests  of  her  people*. 

Is  full  fraught,  that  he  is  no  more  French,  by  outward  shew,  than  he 
IS  Italian,  no  more  Italian  than  Spaniard,  no  more  Spaniard  in  pride 
than  Dutch,  nor  seemeth  to  be  more  malicious  nor  suspicious  than  if 
he  never  dealt  with  any  that  are  touched  therewith.  And  as  for  so- 
briety, I  need  no  otherwise  describe  him  than  he  well  sheweth.  Hav- 
ing these  things  rare  in  this  nation,  he  is,  in  m.y  opinion,  kept  in  store 
as  a  select  vessel,  to  be  employed  in  such  time  as  this  is,  and  to  be 
alone  maker  of  a  dissembled  friendship,  and  a  soon  broken  peace." 
Forbes,  p.  316,  317. 

•»  See  the  various  letters  of  Throkmorton  to  the  queen,  the  lord* 
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^xiv*'        Throkmorton  had  indeed  justly  appreciated  the 
*^^"v^^^  policy  of  the  French  court.     At  the  period  of  dis- 
HIs  con-'    patching   De  Sevre,  it  was,  for  many  reasons,  of 
^/T^h"    much  importance  to  it,  to  slacken  the  exertions  of 
Cardinal     England  in  favour  of  the  Congregation ;  and  accor- 
'  dingly,  while  the  ambassador,  agreeably  to  his  in- 
structions, was  most  sedulous  at  London,  the  car- 
dinal of  Lorrain,  by  the  most  pacific  professions  to 
the   English    minister    at  Paris,    endeavoured    to 
strengthen  the  representations  which,  with  the  most 
consummate  address,  were  made  to  Elizabeth.     In 
Feb.  24th.  an  interview  which  Throkmorton  had  with  the  car- 
dinal, that  artful  prelate  lamented  that  the  queen  of 
England  had  shewn  a  disposition  to  interrupt  the 
good  understanding   which  subsisted  between  her 
kingdom  and  France ;  a  disposition  which  had  be- 
come too  evident  from  her  great  preparations  on 
the  borders,  from  her  having  sent  a  fleet  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  which  had  actually  attacked  some 
French  vessels,  and  from  her  intention  of  interfer- 
ing to  prevent  the   punishment  of  those  Scotish 
nobles  who   had  risen  in  rebellion  against    their 
,  lawful  sovereign.     He  said  that  these  indications  of 
war  filled  his  master  with  the  greater  astonishment, 
as  he  was  most  earnest  to  maintain  inviolated  the 
peace  which  had  been  so  happily  concluded ;  and 
that  even  still  he  was  anxious  to  become  acquainted 

of  the  council,  and  Cecil,  during  the  early  part  of  1 560,  as  recorded 
by  Dr  Forbes  in  his  Account  of  Public  Transactions  during  the  reign 
•f  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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with  the  grounds  of  complaint  upon  which  Eliza-    CHAP, 
beth  proceeded,  that  he  might  if  possible  take  away  .,^^, 
every  ditference,  and  give  to  her  the  most  ample     ^^'^'^ 
satisfaction. 

Throkmorton,  after  representing  the  preparations 
on  the  borders  merely  as  measures  of  precaution — 
after  dtfending  the  Scotish  lords  from  the  charge 
of  rebellion,  and  professing  ignorance  of  the  attack 
made  by  Winter  upon  the  ships  of  France,  stated 
to  the  cardinal,  that  his  sovereign  conceived  herself 
injured  by  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  in  their 
having  assumed  her  arms  and  titles  ;  and  that  she 
was  the  more  disposed  to  view  this  with  alarm, 
from  the  formidable  army  which  they  had  sent  to 
Scotland,  and  which  was  daily  reinforced.  Lorrain 
with  much  ingenuity  repHed  to  this  representation. 
He  declared  that  the  troops  had  been  sent  to  subdue 
men  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  their  sovereign, 
-and  who  had  refused  even  to  receive  the  messengers 
who  had  been  directed  to  treat  with  them.  As  to 
the  assumption  of  the  titles  and  arms  of  England, 
he  professed  not  to  have  before  known  that  this 
had  been  done  ;  and  he  then  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  it  did  not  amount  to  a  breach  of  the  treaty 
which  subsisted  between  the  two  crowns,  of  course 
that  it  was  no  sufficient  cause  for  the  preparations 
of  Elizabeth.  After  some  reply  from  Throkmor- 
ton, the  cardinal  concluded  the  conversation  by  as- 
suring him  that  his  queen  would  obtain  redress, 
and  by  requesting  that  he  would  transmit  to  Eng- 


1560. 
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CHAP,    land  the  substance  of  what  had  passed  between 
XIV.  .  .  .  ^ 

them  *.     With  this  the  EngUsh  ambassador  readily- 
promised  to  comply  ;  but  sensible  that,  without  some 
representation  from  himself,  the  language  used  by 
the  cardinal  might  deceive  the  council,  he  sent  a 
messenger  in  whom  he  confided  to  communicate 
his  own  sentiments.  He  wrote,  at  the  same  tkne,  to 
the  lords  of  the  council,  alluding  to  the  harmony 
between  the  professions  of  Lorrain  and  the  propo- 
sals of  De  Sevre,  but  explicitly  re-asserting  his  con- 
viction, that  all   these  fa^wnings,  as  he  expressed 
himself,  were  employed  to  persuade  the  queen  and 
their  lordships,  that  every  thing  would  be  amicably 
adjusted,  while  nothing  was  more  remote  from  the 
intentions  of  the  French  ministers ;  that  their  sole 
view  v/as  procrastination,  trusting  that  they  would 
thus  exhaust  the  patience  and  the  finances  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  that,  after  she  had  desisted  from  levying 
troops,  they  would  soon  find  an  opportunity  for 
prosecuting  or  effectuating  their  plans  of  ambition. 
He  therefore  strenuously  advised  that  there  should 
be  no  cessation  of  arms ;  and  that  the  queen  should 
complete  every  preparation  which  she  had  esteemed 
it  wise  to  make  "I* , 
Impression      De  Sevre,  in  the  mean  time,  had  commenced  his 
the  French  negotiations  in  London,  and  had  succeeded  in  coun- 
irLondon!  teracting,   to  a  considerable  degree,  the  prejudice 

*  Throkmortoii's  letter  to  Elizabeth,  dated  at  Amboise  2Tth  Fe- 
bruary.    Forbes,  p.  334,  &c. 

rj-  Forbes's  Public  Transactions,  p.  346. 
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against  him,  which  the  representation  of  a  states-  ciiAP. 
man  so  profound  as  Throkmorton,  could  not  fail  to 
have  excited.  He  assumed  the  language  of  the 
utmost  moderation,  palliated  or  defended  with  much 
delicacy  and  address  the  conduct  of  Mary  in  using 
the  arms  of  l^ngland,  ascribing  it  to  the  command 
of  her  father-in-law,  and  pressed  for  an  explicit  de- 
claration, whether  Elizabeth  intended  to  make  war 
upon  France,  or  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  rebels 
in  Scotland.  The  queen,  exhausted  with  the  length 
of  a  conference,  to  which  she  had  admitted  him, 
and  at  which  he  pressed,  in  the  most  insinuating 
manner,  these  points,  or  perhaps,  for  a  moment  stag- 
gered by  the  eloquence  of  the  French  minister,  did 
not  explicitly  deliver  her  sentiments,  or  rather 
spoke  ambiguously  respecting  her  intentions ;  for 
she  afterwards  thought  it  necessary,  through  Cecil, 
to  address  to  De  Sevre  a  much  more  full  answer 
than  she  had  personally  given ;  a  measure  which 
she  would  not  probably  have  adopted,  had  she,  with 
her  usual  firmness,  resisted  the  solicitations  and  ar- 
guments by  v/hich  she  had  been  assailed*.. 

In  this  paper  she  exposed  the  fallacy  of  De  Sevre*s 
reasoning  respecting  the  arms,  and  vindicated  the 
3cotish  lords  from  the  imputation  of  rebellion, 
which  she  anxiously  embraced  every  occasion  to  do. 
The  answer  is  dated  the  seventeenth  of  February  ; 
the  conversation,  therefore,  most  probably  had  taken 

*  Cra'w-ford's  Collection  of  Papers  respecting  Scotland,    Vol.  }, 
p.  i67T-169.    I  tave  inserted  the  answer  in  Appendixi  No.  VI, 
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CHAP,    place  the  day  before ;  and  in  the  course  of  it  much 

,^^y^  had  been  discussed,  for  the  length  to  which  it  had 

1560.     extended  is  mentioned  as  one  reason  why  the  queen 

had  not  spoken  more  at  large  upon  the  two  im- 

portant  subjects  with  which  it  concluded. 

It  is  certain  that  she  was  at  this  time  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  France  was  sincere,  or  at  least 
that  there  was  a  prospect  of  her  attaining  the  ends 
which  she  had  in  view,  without  having  recourse  to 
hostilities ;  and  accordingly,  although  she  did  not 
desist  from  her  intention  of  entering  into  an  alliance 
with  the  lords,  she  was  resolved  to  proceed  with 
the  utmost  caution,  and  not  to  embroil  herself  in 
war  till  every  other  method  had  failed. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  Throkmorton's  letters,  com- 
municating the  purport  of  his  conversation  with 
the  cardinal,  an  intimation  was  of  course  made  to 
De  Sevre  of  the  pacific  viev/s  of  his  sovereign.  It 
is  probable  that  he  received  private  instructions 
about  the  same  period,  for  he  now  more  strenu- 
ously renewed  his  attempts  to  convince  the  queen 
that  France  was  most  earnest  for  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement ;  and  he  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
her  mind.  His  proposals,  indeed,  were  in  the 
highest  degree  fair  and  liberal.  He  agreed  that  the 
queen  of  France  should  for  ever  renounce  the  arms 
and  the  title  of  queen  of  England  j  and  when  he 
was  pressed  with  a  requisition  that  the  whole  of  the 
French  troops  should  be  sent  out  of  Scotland,  he 
acquiesced,  with  these  slight  and  apparently  re«^- 

12 
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sonablc  limitations,  that  a  few  companies  should  be  chap. 
left,  and  that  a  longer  tnne  for  sendmg  away  the  v^^v^^> 
troops  should  be  granted  than  that  which  had  ^•''^^' 
been  proposed  by  Elizabeth.  These  concessions 
were  transmitted  to  the  English  ambassadoi*  at  Paris. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  informed,  that,  after  the 
receipt  of  his  dispatches  of  the  twenty-seventh  of 
February,  the  French  minister  had  often  been  in 
conference  with  the  queen  and  council,  and  that  he 
had  manifested  a  disposition  to  grant  all  things, 
both  relating  to  Scotland  and  England,  with  the 
exceptions  that  the  evacuation  of  Scotland  should 
not  be  complete,  and  that  it  should  not  take  place 
so  soon  as  had  been  desired.  Throkmorton  was 
instructed  to  remonstrate  against  these  demands  ;  to 
insist  that  all  which  the  queen  had  asked  should  be 
conceded  *. 

These  letters  were  dated  on  the  seventh  of  March.  Elizabeth 
On  the  eighth  of  that  month,  Elizabeth  wrote  tojjf^^joi^* 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  °^  ^^"^  , 

army  with 

of  Winter,  who  had  committed  some  hostilities  of  the  Con- 
which  she  disapproved ;  and  on  the  day  after,  she  ^^^^^  ^^'^ 
sent  another  letter,  requiring  him  to  intimate  to  the 
lords  of  Scotland,  that  her  forces  could  not  march 
into  their  country  on  the  day  which  had  been  spe- 
cified in  the  treaty.  What  the  reason  of  this  was 
she  fully  explained ;  and  the  explanation  sufficiently 
proves  that  she  was,  when  she  gave  it,  more  dis- 

*  Forbes's  Account,  p.  348 — 351. 
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CHAP,  posed  to  yield  to  the  intriguing  Frenchman  than  to 
K^-Z^-^-^  the  caution  and  discernment  of  her  own  minister. 
1560.  «  YVe  have  thought  meet  to  let  you  understand 
with  speed,  that  at  this  present  we  have  received  a 
message  from  the  French  king,  tending  in  words  to 
reform  all  the  injuries  done  to  us,  and  to  make  an 
accord  with  us  for  the  same,  and  to  leave  Scotland 
free  from  danger  of  conquest ;  so  for  answer  thereof 
we  have  given  day  to  the  French  until  the  twentieth 
of  this  month,  for  a  beginning  to  withdraw  his 
force,  and  to  the  twenty-fourth  for  withdrawing  a 
third  part,  and  to  the  twenty-eighth  for  a  half  part, 
and  to  the  second  of  April  for  the  whole.  Where- 
upon we  see  it  meet  that  the  appointment  with 
the  lords  of  Scotland  be  deferred  from  the  twenty- 
fifth  to  the  thirty  .first  *." 

Norfolk  was  astonished  at  this  delay,  and  he  ven- 
tured, in  his  answer,  to  intimate  that  it  would  pro- 
bably excite  uneasiness  or  suspicion  in  the  lords. 
This,  however,  was,  in  the  estimation  of  Elizabeth,  of 
*ittle  importance  ;  she  felt  a  deep  interest  in  them 
only  in  so  far  as  their  success  was  connected  with 
her  own  security ;  and  she  was  therefore  deter- 
mined not  to  break  off  a  negotiation  by  which 
that  security  might  be  easily  and  effectually  ob- 
tained. 
ftepresen-  Throkmorton,  apprehensive  of  the  effect  which 
Throkmor-  T.iight  be  produced  at  London  by  the  art  and  hypo? 

ton. 

*  Hayne's  State  Papers,  Vol,  L— letter  from  the  queen  to  Norfolk, 
dated  March  9th,  1560. 
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crisy  of  the  French  ministers,  embraced  every  op-  cHAP. 
portunity  of  representing  what  were  the  real  senti-  v^^^Jl^ 
ments  of  France.  He  assured  the  queen,  that  not-  isgo. 
withstanding  the  pacific  professions  which  were  so 
frequently  made,  warlike  preparations  had  never 
for  a  moment  been  intermitted ;  and  he  soon  detected, 
more  completely  if  possible  than  he  had  previously 
done,  the  deceit  of  the  court  at  which  he  resided. 
When,  agreeably  to  his  instructions,  he  informed  the 
cardinal,  that  De  Sevre  had  agreed  that  the  arms 
and  dtle  of  the  English  sovereign  should  be  laid 
aside  by  the  French  queen,  the  prelate,  without 
hesitation,  asserted,  that  in  this  he  had  exceeded  his 
powers ;  an  assertion  fully  establishing  what  the  re- 
cent appointment  of  Monluc,  bishop  of  Valence,  as 
ambassador  to  the  English  court,  had  led  Throk- 
morton  to  suspect,  that  all  the  concessions  of  De 
Sevre  were  to  be  disavowed  or  qualified,  and  a 
new  negotiadon  in  fact  to  be  commenced.  By  this 
ardfice,  it  was  hoped  that  the  assistance  intended 
by  Elizabeth  for  the  Scotch  lords  would  be  defer- 
red till  the  result  of  the  negotiation  was  known, 
and  that,  during  this  time,  the  French  forces  in 
Scotland  would  be  able  to  encounter  the  allied 
army. 

The  cardinal,  however,  did  not  throw  aside  the 
mask.  He  listened  attentively  to  the  demands  of 
Throkmorton,  and  with  much  affectation  of  candour, 
requested  that  he  would  commit  these  demands  to 
writing,  assuring  him  that  he  would  soon  receive  a 
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CHAP,     definite  answer.    Throkmorton,  although  not  autho- 
\,^i^^i^  rized  to  do  this,  readily  complied  ;  but  instead  of 
1 5  so.     receiving  the  answer  which  he  had  been  led  to  ex- 
pect, he  learnt  that  a  courier  had  been  secretly  dis- 
patched to  London ;  and  he  was  at  length  informed 
that  the  determination  of  the  French  king  respect- 
ing the  demands  had  been  transmitted  to  the  bi- 
shop of  Valence,  and  that  the  whole  matter  would 
be  discussed  with  the  queen  *. 
Arival  of        Evcry  Step  which  was  tak'en,  might  have  con- 
ofVaien"^  viuccd   Elizabeth   that   she  had  nothing  to  hope 
w  England.  £j.qj^^  ^^q  friendly  disposition  of  the  French  court. 
She  listened,  however,  to  the  bishop  of  Valence, 
who  idly  attempted  to  persuade  her  that  the  conduct 
of  Mary,  in  wearing  the  arms  of  England,  arose 
from  that  queen*s  desire  of  expressing  her  esteem 
and  reverence  for  the  English  sovereign  ;  and  even 
after  she  discovered  that  he  was  not  furnished  with 
sufficient   powers  to  conclude  a  definite  arrange- 
ment, she  sent  him  into  Scotland,  instructing  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  to  escort  him  to  Edinburgh,  that 
he  might  endeavour,  by  his  representations  there,  to 
close  the  wide  breach  which   had  now  so  long  sub- 
sisted between  the  regent  and  the  protestant  nobi- 
lityt. 

*  Letters  from  Throkmorton  to  the  queen  and  lords,  dated  March 
15th  1560,  m  Forbes's  Transactions,  from  p.  360. 

f  Hayne's  Collection  of  State  Papers,  Vol.  I. — letter  of  the  queen 
to  Norfolk,  dated  March  30th.  She  mentions  that  Valence  had  arriv- 
ed in  London  about  thirteen  days  before.  Camden's  Annals} 
p.  50. 
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If  the  mind  of  Elizabeth  was  really  in  some  dc-    chap. 
gree  influenced  by  the  deceit  of  the  French  mmisters,  ^-^^^y^^ 
her  council  never  lost  sight  of  the  designs  which  jyi^^Q^i'^j 
these  men  were  sent  to  promote;  and  in  a  most  able  addressed 
memorial  addressed  to  the  queen,  they  attempted  to  council 
confirm  her  resolution  immediately  to  commence  bethV^ ' 
hostilities.     They  began  by  mentioning  the  enmity  March  23d. 
which  the  queen  of  Scotland  entertained  against  her — 
enmity,  in  which  the  king  of  France,  from  regard 
to  his  consort,  participated  ;  which  was  assiduously 
fostered  by  the  house  of  Guise,  and  which  might 
rationally  be  expected  permanently  to  influence  or 
direct  the  policy  of  France  towards  England.     They 
collected  the  most  striking  expressions  of  its  inve- 
teracy; pointing  out,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
intervention  of  circumstances  which  no  human  pru- 
dence could  have  created  or    arranged,  Scotland 
would  before  have  been  completely  subdued  by 
France,  and  a  most  formidable  military  station  for 
harassing  England  been  secured.     Presuming  that 
these  facts  were  incontrovertible,  they  represented 
that  they  had  always  thought  it  just,  honourable,  ne- 
cessary, and  in  some  degree  profitable,  that  she 
should  aid  the  people  of  Scotland  in  their  effbrts  to 
assert  the  independence  of  their  country.     They  had 
considered  this  conduct  as  just,  because  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  the  French  forces  plainly  was  to  in- 
vade her  own  dominions — as  honourable,  because 
it  was  generous  to  relieve  an  oppressed  kingdom — as 
necessary,  because  if  France  subdued  Scotland,  Eng- 
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land  would  be  compelled  to  maintain,  upon  her 
northern  frontier,  a  powerful  army,  and  would  be 
1560.  constantly  exposed  to  invasion,  the  consequences  of 
which  would  be  most  calamitous,  and  might  be  fa- 
tal,— as  profitable,  because  at  no  period  could 
security  against  these  evils  be  so  cheaply  purchas- 
ed. 

After  having  most  forcibly  stated  the  reasons 
which  should  determine  her  to  grant  immediate  as- 
sistance to  the  lords  of  the  Congregation,  they  ad- 
verted to  the  objections  which  might  be  urged 
against  what  they  so  strenuously  recommended. 
The  chief  of  these  were  mistrust  of  the  Scotch,  and 
the  danger  of  commencing  a  war.  As  to  the  fideli- 
ty of  the  Scotch  to  England,  they  said  that  little  or 
no  doubt  of  it  could  be  entertained  ;  because  they 
had  continued  in  their  hostility  to  France :  not  only 
refusing  offers  of  peace,  but  even  declining  to  listen 
to  the  persons  who  proposed  them  ;  that  they  had 
in  this  cause  shed  their  blood,  and  wasted  their 
property ;  that  they  had  given  hostages  to  Elizabeth ; 
and  that  the  only  mode  by  which  they  could  be  ex- 
tricated from  the  difficulties  by  which  they  were  en- 
compassed, was  by  the  strictest  union  with  a  power 
deeply  interested  to  protect  them. 

Respecting  the  danger  of  commencing  a  war,  the 
council  acknowledged  that  they  were  abundantly 
sensible  of  it ;  but  that  they  looked  on  it  as  a  dan- 
ger which  it  was  impossible  safely  to  avoid ;  that  they 
would  consider  themselves  as  betraying  the  duty 
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which,  as  faithful  advisers,  they  owed  to  her,  if  they   chap. 

XIV 

recommended  to  her  to  rely  upon  the  false  and  .^^^  ^ 
perfidious  promises  of  France  ;  and  that  it  ought  to  ^^^o. 
be  taken  into  view,  that  it  was  more  prudent  to  meet 
a  smaller  danger  than  to  be  exposed  to  a  greater. 
They  delivered  it  as  their  opinion,  that  in  order  to 
shew  her  anxiety  to  preserve  tranquillity,  she  should 
publickly  declare  that  she  had  no  intention  of  going 
to  war  with  France ;  that  she  would  not  invade  any 
of  the  dominions  belonging  to  that  country  ;  that  she 
would  allow  her  subjects  to  engage  in  commerce 
with  it ;  but  that  she  was  only  desirous,  from  mo- 
tives of  self-preservation,  to  prevent  a  needless  ac- 
cumulation of  French  troops  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  her  kingdom — at  a  time,  too,  when  the  family 
of  Guise  had  most  openly  asserted  the  right  of  their 
niece  to  sway  the  English  sceptre.  They  conclud- 
ed this  interesting  paper,  by  beseeching  her  majesty 
not  to  make  any  more  delays  in  joining  the  Scotch 
army, — delays  which,  while  they  increased  the  ex- 
pence  of  her  government,  could  only  tend  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  French,  and  of  those  Scotchmen  who 
had  united  with  them  against  the  liberties  of  their 
country  *. 

I  have  given  a  full  account  of  this  petition,  both 
because  it  displays  the  soundest  views,  and  because 
it  throws  more  light  upon  the  disposition  of  Eliza- 

*  This  interesting  paper  is  entitled,  the  Council's  Petition  to  the 
Queen,  and  is  given  at  length  from  Cotton  Librarj-,  Caligula,  B.  x.  in 
Forbes's  Public  Transactions,  p.  390 — 396.. 
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^xfv*'    ^^^^  towards  the  lords  of  the  Congregation,  than  all 

V^.^'^  the  writings  of  our  historians, 

EffecTol        Such  a  plain  and  energetic  statement  of  their  sen- 

'^'  timents,  from  a  council  composed  of  men  whose  ta- 

lents the  admirable  understanding  of  Elizabeth 
enabled  her  fully  to  appreciate,  could  not  fail  to 
have  a  great  effect  in  determining  her  conduct ;  she 
began  immediately  to  act  upon  it,  issuing  next  day 
the  manifesto  respecting  France,  which  she  had  been 
advised  to  address  to  the  world  *. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  doubted,  that  she  chose  to 
appear  as  if  she  had  been  convinced  by  the  argu- 

March.  ments  of  the  petition  ;  for  before  it  was  composed, 
she  had  become  disgusted  at  the  procrastination  of 
the  French  court.  On  the  twenty-second,  the  coun- 
cil, certainly  with  her  concurrence,  had  written  to 
Norfolk,  informing  him  that  the  delay  which  had 
taken  place  in  dispatching  his  messenger,  had  arisen 
from  the  proceedings  of  France,  tending  to  per- 
suade and  entice  the  queen  to  give  over  her  warHke 
preparations ;  that  the  bishop  of  Valence  had  been 
sent  to  promote  this  object,  but  that  his  represen- 
tations were  so  vain  and  unfounded,  that  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  real  design  of  the  French  court  was 
to  gain  time  for  completing  their  own  preparations  ; 
and  that  it  was  therefore  doubly  important  to  her 

*  Hayne's  State  Papers,  Vol  I.  p,  268 — 270.  The  paper  is  entlt« 
jed  a  Proclamation,  declaring  the  queen-majesty's  purpose  to  keep 
peace  with  France  and  Scotland,  and  to  provide  for  the  security  of  her 
kingdom.     See  Appendix,  No.  VII. 
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mSijeSty  to  regain  the  time  which,  in  listenin^j  to  the    CHAP, 
propositions  ot  France,  had  been  unprofitably  spent,  k,^^^^ 
They  conveyed  to  the  duke  her  majesty's  determi-     ^^^^* 
nation,  that  Lord  Grey  should  at  the  appointed  time 
^ter  Scotland  with  her  army ;  and,  to  extinguish 
the  fears  and  the  distrust  which  the  protraction  of 
the  original  period  might  have  created,  the  qujen 
sent  with  this  dispatch  the  radficaiion  of  the  treaty 
of  Berwick,  with  instrucdons  that  it  should  imme- 
diately, upon  receipt  of  the  hostages,  be  delivered 
to  the  lords*. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  the  English  forces  English 
under  Lord  Grey  marched  into  Scotland,  to  form  ScSIand/^ 
a  junction  with  the    army  of  the  Congregation. 
This  army,  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  had  assembled, 
and  was  advancing  to  the  place  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed.    It  was  evidently  the  interest  of  both  these 
parties  to  proceed  now  with  the  utmost  expedition. 
But  Elizabeth,   notwithstanding  the  decisive  tone 
which  she  had  assumed,  was  again  staggered  by 
the  artlul  conduct  of  Monluc.     A  week  after  the  irresolution 
council  had  intimated  to  Norfolk  the  unsansfact  jry  Jeth '"" 
nature  of  that  prelate's  communications,  she  wrote  Mar.  29th. 
to  the  duke,  commanding  him  to  use  every  effort  to 
avoid  actual  hostilides ;  to  consult  upon  this  subject 
not  with  miUtary   men,  whose   professional  habits 
might  incline  them  to  war,  but  with  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  in  whose  prudence  and  caution  she  placed 

•■■  H^ynes'  Collection  of  State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  p.  2C7,  ?08, 
VOL.  II.  S 
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CHAP,    the  greatest  reliance,  and  to  send  him  to  Lord  Grey, 
.^vy.^  if  that  should  be  conceived  to  be  necessary  *. 
1560.         'pi^jg  letter,  so  unlike  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  princess  of  the  acute  penetration  and 
strong  mind  of  Elizabeth,  establishes  most  clearly 
the  dexterity  of  the  French  ministers,  and  confirms 
w^hat  has  been  already  stated,  that  it  was  regard  to 
her  own  interest  which  at  first  led  her  to  assist  the 
Congregation.     Notwithstanding  her  solemn  assur- 
ances to  them — notwithstanding  the  tender  concern 
which  she   had  expressed  for  the  preservation  of 
their  liberty  and  independence,  it  is  plain  that  she 
w'ould  even  at  this   time  have  abandoned  them, 
could  she  have  obtained  her  great  object,  the  eva- 
cuation of  Scotland  by  the  French.     This,  indeed, 
could  not  have  taken  place,   without  materially  be- 
nefiting the  protestant  lords  ;  but  still  it  would  not 
have  enabled  them  to  secure  that  religious  freedom 
for  which  they  had  so  long  contended.     Had  the 
queen-regent  been  left  in  possession  of  the  reins  of 
government, — had  it  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt 
that  she  would  be  supported  by  Elizabeth,  or  at 
least,  that  the  lords    could  not  expect  from  that 
princess  any  support,  their  adherents  would  have 
rapidly  diminished,  their  own  patience  and  property 
would  have  been  exhausted,  and  Scotland,  failing 
to  emancipate  itself  from  the  shackles  of  Roman 
despotism,  might  still  have  been  a  stranger  to  the 

*  Haynes'  State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  p.  212,  Q73. 
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blessings  which,  by  breaking  these  shackles,  it  has    chap. 
,  .J  XIV. 

so  long  enjoyed.  v,^^^^ 

Elizabeth  wrote  also  to  Lord  Grey,  enjoining  I'Sco. 
him  to  follow  the  conduct  which  she  had  prescribed 
to  Norfolk ;  and  she  added  to  this  letter  a  postscript, 
which  shews  that,  at  the  period  of  writing  it,  she 
had  been  induced  to  relinquish  what  she  had  repre- 
sented as  essential  to  peace,  and  what  she  had  com- 
manded her  ambassador  at  Paris  absolutely  to  re- 
quire. I  transcribe  her  words,  because  they  throw 
much  light  upon  the  varying  counsels  which  per- 
plexed her  ministers  at  the  commencement  of  her 
alliance  with  the  Scotish  protestants. — "  And  where 
the  bishop  of  Valence  seemeth  by  his  words  to 
utter  that  the  French  will  not  desire  to  continue  any 
more  soldiers  in  Scotland,  than  such  as  hath  been 
accorded  before  time  between  the  Scotch  and  them, 
and  as  upon  an  accord  now  made  with  the  Scotch 
they  themselves  shall  think  meet,  our  pleasure  is, 
that  consideration  thereof  should  be  had  ;  and  if  the 
same  shall  not  seem  dangerous  to  Scotland,  then  we 
would  wish  that  the  purpose  for  expelling  them  all 
thence  were  qualified,  and  that  the  greatest  number 
might  be  removed,  and  no  more  left  than  may  seem 
to  stand  with  the  safety  of  the  country  from  the 
danger  of  conquest,  and  regard  had  to  the  French 
king's  honour,  whom  it  may  so  much  touch  to  re- 
move all,  that  he  shall  be  advised  rather  to  adven- 
ture all  *." 

*  Compare  irith  this  the  letters  of  the  queen  and  the  lord?  of  the 
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CHAP. 
XIV. 


1560. 
Interfe- 
rence of 
the  King 
of  Spain. 


The  negotiations  between  France  and  England 
were  too  important  to  escape  the  observation  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  who  wa-s  deeply  interested  in  the  issue ; 
and  he  determined  to  interpose  his  .good  offices  to 
prevent  matters  from  proceeding  to  extremity. 
Throkmorton,  with  his  usual  acti^ty,  discovered 
this  design  of  Philip,  and  ever  watchful  of  his  sove- 
reign's interest,  he  was  desirous  that  no  errone- 
ous information  respecting  her  views  and  conduct 
might  be  transmitted  to  the  Spanish  monarch.  To 
secure  this,  he  addressed  himself  to  Philip's  ambas- 
sador at  Paris,  and  communicated  to  him  those  propo- 
sals or  demands  of  Elizabeth,  which,  at  the  request 
of  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  had  been  committed  to 
writing.  This  manly  and  open  manner  of  proceed- 
ing made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  ambassador. 
He  declared  his  conviction  that  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land could  not  safely  desire  less  than  she  had  done, 
and  that  the  court  of  France  would  act  most  un- 
reasonably, if  it  refused  to  give  her  satisfaction.  He 

council  to  Sir  Nicholas  Throkmorton,  dated  the  7th  of  March.  In 
the  letter  from  the  council  it  is  said,  "  as  long  as  there  shall  remain 
any  men  of  war  in  Scotland,  so  long  shall  that  realm  be  out  of  free- 
dom ;  and  so  being,  discord  ■will  arise  between  them  and  the  French, 
which  will  be  a  new  occasion  for  them  to  augment  their  force,  and 
so  consequently  enter  into  the  same  trade  wherein  now  they  be,  which 
Is  so  manifestly  dangerous  for  this  realm,  as  they  may  see  by  expe- 
rience it  cannot  be  endured. We  can  never  be  persuaded  that  so 

long  as  any  port  or  haven  of  Scotland  be  in  the  hands  of  men  of  wai^ 
of  France,  especially  while  the  French  queen  Hveth,  tliis  realm  shall 
be  In  surety,  but  always  shall  remain  in  expectation  of  the  like  tc 
come  again  that  liath  now  happened."     Forbes,  p.  349,  350. 
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at  the  same  time  informed  Throkmorton,  that  De    chap. 

YT\L 

Glaion,  who  was  to  be  dispatched  to  England,  was  \^^^^^ 
a  man  of  profound  wisdom,  and  fully  sensible  of     i^^*^- 
the  importance   of  preserving  peace  between  the 
low  countries  and  England*. 

De  Glaioi^fcrived  in  England  about  the  begin-  "^ 

ning  of  AprilT  and  on  the  eighth  of  that  month  he 
made  a  declaration  to  one  of  the  ministers  of  Eliza- 
beth, that  he  had  been  sent  by  his  master  to  be  a 
mediator  between  her  majesty  and  the  French  king  ; 
that  he  was  desirous  that  the  differences  subsisting 
might  be  so  adjusted,  as  that  the  safety  of  England 
might  be  secured,  while  the  rebels  in  Scotland  were 
punished ;  but  finding  that  the  queen's  army  had 
already  marched  into  Scotland,  and  that  he  could 
not  follow  the  tenor  of  his  instructions,  he  request- 
ed that  she  would  recal  her  troops,  or  that  she 
would  abstain  from  hostilities  for  forty  or  fifty  days, 
till  he  could  receive  new  orders  how  he  was  to  actt. 

Elizabeth  had  foreseen  that  Philip  would  interfere, 
and  convinced  that  the  French  would  use  every  ar- 
tifice to  inflame  him  against  her, — sensible  that  the 
religious  sentiments  of  the  lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion would  excite  indignation  and  horror  in  the  • 
gloomy  and  bigotted  mind  of  the  king  of  Spain,  she 

*  Letter  from  Throkmorton  to  Elizabeth,  dated  15th  March,  la 
Forbes,  p.  S60 — 369. 

f  Spanish  ambassador's  declaration  to  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  dated 
April  8th,  1560,  in  Haynes'  State  Papers,  "Vol.  I.  p.  280,  from  a 
minute  by  Knollys,  endorsed  by  Cecil. 
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CHAP,    had  sent  Lord  Montaerue  and  Sir  Thomas  Cham« 
XIV.  . 

^^/^  berlain  to  represent  to  him  the  motives  by  which 

1560.  sJig  yy^s  influenced,  and  to  alarm  his  fears  or  his 
jealousy,  hy  assuring  him  that  the  ultimate  object  of 
the  French  court  was  to  annex  Scotland  to  the  do- 
minions of  France  *.  m^ 

While  these  men  were  labouriiy^to  conciliate 
Philip,  Cecil,  in  a  most  able  and  elegant  Latin  me- 
morial, answered  the  declaration  of  De  Glaion.  In 
this  answer  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth  is  justified, 
her  forbearance  is  extolled,  the  impracticableness 
of  a  scheme  which  had  been  proposed  by  De  Glaion, 
to  unite  with  the  troops  of  France  in  Scotland, 
some  Spanish  forces,  which  might  prevent  any  at- 
tempt of  the  French  upon  England  after  the  rebels 
were  subdued,  is  demonstrated,  and  the  real  objects 
of  the  queen  for  acting  as  she  had  done,  are  expli- 
citly avowed.  This  memorial  seems  to  have  satis- 
fied the  Spanish  ambassador  ;  indeed,  it  has  been 
suspected  that  he  was  not  averse  to  the  schemes  of 
Elizabeth  with  respect  to  Scotland  ;  his  master's  an- 
tipathy to  France  having  in  some  degree  overcome 
the  detestation  with  which  he  naturally  regarded 
the  Scotish  lords,  who,  in  his  eyes,  were  guilty  of 
what  he  esteemed  the  two  greatest  crimes  which 
could  disgrace  human  nature — heresy  and  rebel- 
lion f. 

*  CaAdpn's  Annals,  p.  51.  Haynes'  State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  as  la^t 
quoted. 

■}■  Forbes's  Transactions,  p.  402—  410.  Camden's  Annals,  p.  49,  50, 
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But  although  Elizabeth  was  too  wise  to  recal  her    chap. 
army,  or  to  shackle  it  by  restrictions  which  would  v^^^^i^ 
have  defeated  the  end  for  which  it  had  been  sent,  ^  ^^'^'^^ 

Grey  en- 

she  was  still  desirous  to  negotiate;  and  Lord  Grey, joined  to 
the  general  of  the  army,  was  enjoined,  before  taking  j],^  qj'^cn- 
an  active  part,  to  endeavour  to  commence  a  treaty  l^o^ager. 
with  the  queeA-regent,    and  to  procure  her  consent 
to  the  propositions  which  he  was  to  submit  for  her 
consideration  *. 

At  the  approach  of  the  English  forces,  this  prin-  She  re- 
cess resolved  to  leave  her  residence  in  Leith.     She  Edinburgh 
knew  that  it  would  be  besieged  by  her  enemies ;  and  ^^^^^'^• 
the  impaired  state  of  her  health,  occasioned  or  in-  , 

creased  by  much  agitation  and  distress  of  mind, 
rendered  her  little  able  to  submit  to  the  privations, 
or  to  expose  herself  to  the  tumult  and  the  hazard 
to  which  a  severe  contest  would  unavoidably  give 
rise.  She  requested  to  be  received  into  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh  ;  and,  on  some  of  the  first  days  of 
April,  she  was  admitted  by  Lord  Erskine,  the  go-  April  4th. 
vernor.  This  nobleman,  although  rather  inclined 
to  embrace  the  principles  and  to  promote  the  de- 
signs of  the  Congregation,  had  too  much  gallantry 
and  generosity  of  sentiment  to  refuse  an  asylum  to 
the  mother  of  his  sovereign.     He  had  indeed  uni- 

Camden  does  not  seem  to  liave  known  with  certainty  that  the  scheme 
mentioned  in  the  text  had  been  actually  proposed,  for  he  introduces 
it  by  saying,  nee  suspicione  caruit,  &c.  The  memorial  of  Cecil  places 
the  matter  beyond  a  doubt. 

•*  Haynes'  State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  p.  275,  27G, 
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CHAP,    formly  conducted  himself  with  a  degree  of  fede- 
ration and  impartiality,  which,  in  an  age  of  faction 


3  560.      ^ntj  of  civil  war,  reflect  the  highest  honour  upoi> 
his  character,  an.i  which,  contrary  to  what  generally 
happens  under  such  circumstances,  had  really  gain- 
ed the  esteem  of  both  the  contending  parties  *. 
Petition  The  regent's  retreat  to  the  castlei  inspired  the 

Lords.  lords  with  some  hope  that  she  might  still  be  per- 
suaded to  prevent  those  hostilities,  the  effects  of 
which  she  viewed  with  apprehension ;  and  although 
4th  or  5th  they  had  deposed  her  from  the  regency,  they  a4' 
°  P" '  dressed  to  her  a  letter,  in  which  they  implored  that 
she  would  exert  her  influence  to  remove  the  French 
army.  They  declared  that  they  had  united  with 
the  English  sovereign  not  from  deficiency  of  loyalty 
to  their  own,  but  because  they  conceived  this  mea- 
sure to  be  necessary  for  asserting  the  independence 
of  their  country ;  and  they  concluded  with  this 
striking  and  fervent  request :  "  Most  benign  prin- 
cess, we  beseech  you  again  and  again,  that,  having 
considered  the  justice  of  our  petition,  the  evils 
which  must  result  from  war,  and  the  importance 
of  peace  to  your  daughter's  troubled  kingdom,  you 
would  willmgly  compl)  with  our  just  prayers.     If 

*  Buchanan,  Lib,  xvi,p.  322,  Knox,  B.  iii,p.  223,  Spottiswoode, 
B,  iii,  p,  144,  Leslie,  Lib.  x.  p.  521.  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie,  p.  211. 
KeJtfej  B.  i.  rh.  xi,  p.  122.  Spottiswoode  says,  that  the  regent  went 
to  the  i3slle  on  the  fourth  of  April ;  Lindsay,  that  she  removed  ther« 
on  the  first.  She  was  certainly  in  the  castle  early  on  the  4th,  or  be?> 
fore  it.  Keith  says,  in  general,  that  she  wa£  received  in  the  beginning 
cf  April, 
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you  do  so,  the  remembrance  of  your  moderation    CHAP 
shall  be  perpetuated  amongst  all  nations,  and  you  v^ 


will  secure  the  peace  of  the  greatest  part  of  the     ^^^°- 
Christian  world.'*     This  letter,  dated  at  Dalkeith, 
"was  sent  to  the  regent ;  but  the  period  of  concilia- 
tion was  past.     She  now  regarded  the  men  who  Disregard- 
subscribed  it  as  guilty  of  rebellion ;  and  whatever 
might  have  been  her  sentiments  of  the  calamitous 
condition  of  Scotland,  she  could  not  overcome  her 
reluctance  to  treat  with  those  who,  notwithstanding 
their  professions  of  attachment,  had  combined  against 
their  law  ful  queen,  and  had  united  with  the  forces  April. 
of  her  stem  and  dangerous  rival  *. 

The  English  army,  consisting  of  six  thousand  in- 
fantry, and  nearly  two  thousand  cavalry,  having 
jomed  the  army  of  the  Congregation,  it  was,  in 
consequence  of  much  deliberation,  resolved  to  be- 
siege Leith,  the  chief  station  of  the  French  troops. 
After  a  skirmish,  in  which  both  parties  almost 
equally  suffered,  the  siege  was  commenced.  Lord 
Grey,  however,  did  not  neglect  the  commands  of 
Elizabeth.  Upon  his  approach  to  Edinburgh,  he 
opened  a  communication  with  the  queen-regent, 
and  submitted  to  her  the  conditions  upon  which  his 
sovereign  would  recal  her  army,  and  support  the 
right  of  Mary  to  ihe  obedience  ol  her  subjects. 
This  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  regent.    Instruct- 

*  Buchanan.  Lib.  xvi.  p.  32J,  323.  Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  144. 
He  says  that  the  letter  was  dated  upon  the  5th  of  April,  which  is 
act  improbable. 


15i}0. 
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CHAP,    ed  by  the  French  court,  she  wished  to  procrastinate, 
and  she  met   the  propositions  of  Elizabeth   with 
terms  similar  to  those  which  had  been  specified  to 
the  English  council  * 
Anxiety  Elizabeth  felt  much  anxiety  about  the  result  of 

beth/'^^"  t^is  negotiation,  and  accounts  of  its  progress  were 
regularly  transmitted  to  her.  Sir  George  Howard, 
who  had  been  employed  to  conduct  it,  was  sent  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  London ;  and  it  appears  from 
a  letter  of  Throkmorton  to  Cecil,  who  had  trans- 
mitted to  that  minister  at  Paris  the  information 
from  Scotland,  that  Howard,  apprehensive  of  success, 
had  probably  urged  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  regent  i;. 

*  Haynes'  State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  p.  279. 

•j-  Spottlswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  145.  Leslie,  Lib.  x.  p.  522.  Letter 
from  Throkmorton  to  Cecil,  dated  from  Amboise,  April  28th,  1560,  in 
Forbes.  la  tiiis  letter  he  says, "  I  do  note  also,  that  among  yourselves 
ye  be  either  divided  or  not  united."  He  evidently  was  very  suspi- 
cious of  the  accuracy  of  Howard's  information;  and  he  points  out  what 
method  should  be  adopted  to  ascertain  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  Scot- 
land. He  advises  at  all  events  to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  the  navy  ; 
and  upon  this  subject  he  makes  the  following  judicious  observations, 
which,  after  the  brilliant  illustration  of  them  by  the  events  of  modern 
times,  must  be  perused  with  much  interest,  and  with  a  high  opinion 
of  the  soundness  of  his  understanding.  "  In  any  wise,  Mr  Secretary, 
bend  your  force,  credit,  and  device,  to  maintain  and  increase  your  na^y 
by  all  the  means  you  can  possible  ;  for  in  this  time,  considering  all  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  the  flower  of  England's  garland.  Animate  and  che- 
rish as  many  as  you  can  to  serve  by  sea.  Let  them  neither  want  good 
deeds  nor  good  words.  It  is  your  best,  and  best  cheap  defence,  and 
most  redoubted  of  your  enemies,  and  doubtful  friends. — There  are  not 
so  many  perils  in  It  as  there  is  to  depend  upon  fortresses,  neither  the 
charges  be  like.  Surely  it  is  so  necessary  at  this  time  to  increase  it  and 
preserve  it,  as  rather  than  fail,  immunities  and  privileges  are  to  be 
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The  lords  of  the  Congregation  were  soon  filled    ciLVP. 
with  apprehension,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  ^^ 
conferences  which  were  held  with  the  queen-nio-      i56o. 
ther.     They  very  naturally  dreaded  that  a  peace  hen^^ii 
might  be  concluded,  in  which  their  interests  w^ouldj  j^*^ 
not  be  sufficiently  consulted;  and  the  imprudent 
conduct   of    some    of    the    agents    of    Elizabeth 
strengthened    this    impression.      The    effects    re- 
sulting from  want  of  cordiality,  or  from  distrust, 
might  have  been  in  a  short  time    most  alarming, 
and   it  became,  therefore,  necessary  to  place  be- 
yond all  doubt,  that  Elizabeth  would  firmly  adhere 
to  the  cause  of  the  Congregation.     Accordingly, 
while  the  door  of  peace  was  not  yet  closed,  she  re- 
solved to  give  to  the  lords  the  most  explicit  assur- 
ances of  her  cordiality,  and  to  prosecute  the  siege 
with  a   degree  of  vigour,   destroying    every  hope 
which  the  enemy,  from  the  apparent  listlessness  or 
aversion  to  war  on  the  part  of  the  English,  might 
have  formed  *. 

granted  to  those  that  serve  in  that  kind  of  service,  even  like  as  those 
vise  and  politic  governors  did  grant  prerogatives  in  England,  to  the 
plough  and  ploughmen  long  ago,  when  the  realm  was  desolate  and  un- 
laboured." Sir  George  Howard  had  been  sent  to  London  about  the 
10th  of  April,  with  the  articles  which  had  been  the  ground  of  the  treaty 
between  the  regent,  the  English,  and  the  lords.  His  mission  was  not 
approved  by  Elizabeth,  as  appears  by  a  letter  from  her  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  when  she  communicated  her  resolutions  respecting  these  ar- 
ticles. Throkmorton's  letter  sufficiently  explains  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
satisfaction. Compare  Haynes'  State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  with  the  corres- 
pondence in  Forbes. 

*  See  the  correspondence  between  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the 
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CHAP.        It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  conduct  of  the  English 
v.rf-N.^^^  generals,  and  the  suspicions  excited  by  it,  led  to 
Thelrlast   ^^^  ^^^^  boud  of  association  into  which  the  lords  en- 
bond.  ^     tered  ;  a  bond  by  which  they  engaged  to  stand  by 
each   other,   and,  at  the  risk  of  every  danger,  to 
support  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try *. 
Earl  of  In  this  bond  they  were  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Hunt? 

""'^*  ly,  who  had  of  late  become  more  favourable  to 
them  than  he  had  formerly  been.  Holding  one  of 
the  highest  offices  of  the  kingdom,  he  had  long 
been  steadily  attached  to  the  court,  and  had,  by  his 
counsels,  even  retarded  or  prevented  the  restoration 
of  tranquilHty.  He  certainly  highly  disapproved  of 
the  excesses  of  the  reformers ;  and  he  had,  not  long 
before  subscribing  this  agreement,  saved  from  the 
intemperate  zeal  of  the  barons  of  the  Mearns,  the 
cathedral  of  Aberdeen,  which,  after  overthrowing 
several  religious  houses,  they  had  determined  to  de- 
stroy f.  Perceiving,  however,  that  the  Congrega- 
tion was  gaining  strength,  or  convinced  that  the 
deliverance  of  Scotland  from  the  French  was  essen- 
tial to  its  independence,  he  had  opened  a  correspon- 
dence with  England;  and  Cecil  himself  had  written 
to  confirm  him  in  the  resolution  which  he  had  now 


queen  and  council  during  the  month  of  April  1 560,  as  detailed  un- 
der that  date  in  Haynes'  Collectlou  of  State  Papers,  Vol.  I. 

*  Knox,  B.  iii.  p.  224 — 225. 

f  Leslie,  Lib.  x.  p.  520,  521.  Spottiswoode,  B.  iii."  p.  144. 
JCcith,  B.i.  ch.  xi.  p.  121. 
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formed,  to  assist,  by  his  great  influence,  those  mea- 
sures which  were  alike  beneficial  for  Scotland  and 
England  *.  iseo. 

To  the  efforts  of  Elizabeth   to  procure  peace,  Bishop 
must  be  added  those  of  the  bishop  of  Valence,  who,  ?^  y^^'p'^^ 

^  _  inenect.u- 

having  received  a  passport  for  entering  Scotland,  ally  at- 
left  Berwick  on  the  twentieth  of  April,  and  arrived  rSore  ** 
at  the  English  camp  on  the  twenty-second.     This?^''^* 
prelate,  who  was  invested  with  powers  to  make  con- 
cessions and  to  restore  harmony  to  the  contending 
factions  of  Scotland,  used  all  his  eloquence  and  ad- 
dress to  effectuate  reconciliation  ;  but  as  the  lords, 
to  whom,  after  spending  some  days  with  the  regent, 
he  addressed  himself,  insisted  upon  the  complete  e- 
vacuation  of  their  country  by  the  French,  and  upon 
its  being  governed  in  the  absence  of  the  sovereign 
by  a  council,  nominated  by  her  and  by  parliament, 
he  returned  to  London  without  success  f . 

From  this  period  all  hope  of  amicable  adjustment  Comblnc«< 
seems  to  have  vanished,  and  both  armies  prepared  ^.'"'"y  ^"^ 

^      *  siege 

to  decide  by  the  sword  the  fate  of  Scotland.     Lord  Leith. 
Grey  was  anxious  to  direct  his  first  efforts  against 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  that  he  might  secure  the 
person  of  the  regent,   whose  intrigues,  he  justly 

*  See  letter  from  Cecil  to  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  dated  March  1 3th 
1560.    Haynes'  Collection  of  State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  p.  22G. 

"t"  Haynes'  State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  p.  274  and  294.  Buchanan,  Lib. 
xvi.  p.  S2S.  Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  xi.  p.  124.  Memorial  to  the  queen- 
dowager  in  Crawford's  Collection,  Vol.  I.  p.  175,  from  Cotton  Lib- 
Caligula,  B.  X. 
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dreaded,  would  interpose  every  possible  obstacle  to 
I  the  accomplishment  of  the  designs  of  his  own  sove- 
reign. As,  however,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  disap- 
proved of  the  scheme,  and  as  that  disapprobation, 
from  respect  to  the  queen- dowager,  and  from  fear 
of  disgusting  the  lords,  bent  upon  the  explusion  of 
the  French,  had  been  sanctioned  by  Elizabeth,  Grey 
directed  his  whole  attention  to  the  siege  of  Leirh  *. 
It  is  unnecessary  minutely  to  detail  the  events  which 
occurred  while  the  siege  wa?  continued.  The  science 
of  war  was  then  little  advanced,  and  in  modern 
times,  when,  unfortunately  for  the  happiness  of  the 
world,  that  science  has,  from  experience,  been  car- 
ried so  near  to  perfection,  the  injudicious  attacks,  the 
negligence  and  the  inactivity  which  such  a  detail 
would  exhibit,  can  afford  no  pleasure  and  no  instruc- 
tion -j-. 

The  final  determination  of  Elizabeth  not  to  de- 
sert the  Congregation,  left  to  De  Sevre  no  prospect 
of  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  his  embassy.  He 
was  at  length  convinced  that  war  was  unavoidable; 
and,  in  the  usual  hypocritical  style  of  diplomatic 
profession,  he  made  a  solemn  protestation,  that  the 
calamities  resulting  from  it  were  wholly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  English  government.  This  assertion 
was  of  course  officially  contradicted,  and  the  charge 
retorted  upon  the  French  monarch  \.     Some  time 

*  Haynes'  State  Papers,  Vol.  I.— correspondence  in  April, 
-j-  Stowe's  Annals,  Buchanan,  Knox,  and  Leslie  may  be  consulted 
under  this  year  for  the  particulars  of  the  siege, 
if  Forbes's  Public  Transactions,  p.  410.    Camden's  Annals,   p.  50. 
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before  the  protestation,  or  upon  the  return  of  the     CHAr. 
bishop  of  Valence  from  Scotland,   one   effort  more  \,^^^^ 
was  made  to  gam  the  English  queen.     She  was  as-      ^^^^• 
sured,  that  if  she  would  recal  her  troops,  Calais 
would  be  immediately  restored.     Desirous  as   she 
was  to  recover  this  place,  she  had  too  much  magna- 
nimity and  too  much  policy  to  purchase  it  by  sacri- 
ficing her  allies,   by  degrading  her  own  character, 
and  by  endangering  the  independence  of  her  king- 
dom.    She  therefore,  without  hesitation,  replied, 
that  she  would  never  put  this  insignificant  fishing- 
town  in  the  balance  with  the  safety  and  the  liberty 
of  Britain  *, 

But  while  the  horrors  of  war  thus  threatened  to  state  of 
spread  misery  through  Scotland,  and  the  freedom  of  ^''^"^^* 
that  country  appeared  to  depend  upon  the  issue  of 
a  most  bloody  and  expensive  contest,  there  arose 
causes  which  inspired  France  with  a  sincere  wish  to 
preserve  peace  with  England,  and  produced  the  re- 
solution to  sacrifice  to  the  attainment  of  this  object, 
those  views  upon  Scotland  which  it  had  so  long 
fondly  and  steadily  contemplated. 

The  enormous  expence  of  recruiting  an  army  In 
a  distant  countiy,  separated  from  France  by  a  boiste- 
rous ocean  ;  the  hazard  which  attended  the  voyage ; 
and  the  loss  of  many  of  their  chosen  troops  by  the 
inclemency  of  the  season  at  which  they  were  em- 

*  Camden,  in  his  Annals,  says,  that  this  proposal  was  made  on  the 
same  day  upon  which  Grey  entered  Scotland.  Rapiu's  Hist.  Vol.  11. 
Acta  Regia,  Vol.  IV.  p.  l*;.  ^ 
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CHAP,  barked,  or  by  the  accidental  tempests  which  scatter- 
..^^^i^  ed  them,  conspired  with  the  embarrassed  state  of  the 
1560.  finances  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  coun- 
sellors of  the  French  monarch.  The  hope,  however, 
of  securing  Scotland,  of  gratifying  the  enmity  which, 
amidst  all  their  earnest  and  apparently  candid  pro- 
fessions, the  secret  dispatches  of  the  family  of  Guise 
to  the  mother  of  Mary  too  plainly  shew  that  they 
continued  to  entertain  against  Elizabeth ;  the  pros- 
pect of  exciting  in  England  the  violence  of  civil 
commotions,  and  even  of  placing  the  crown  of  that 
kingdom  upon  the  head  of  the  Scotish  sovereign, 
might  have  counterbalanced  these  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  and  impelled  to  new  efforts  for  ex- 
tinguishing or  punishing  the  rebellion  which  the 
protestant  lords  had  excited.  The  state  of  the  pu- 
blic mind  in  France  presented,  however,  an  obstacle 
to  foreign  exertions,  which  the  ministers  of  that 
kingdom,  with  all  their  zeal  and  ambition,  could  Aot 
venture^to  disregard  or  to  resist  *. 

The  progress  of  the  reformation  in  the  French 
dominions  had  been  beheld  by  the  Duke  of  Guise 
and  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain  with  the  most  poignant 
regret ;  and  they  had  attempted  to  arrest  it  by  the 
Savage  cruelty  of  unrelenting  persecution.  Such  ty- 
ranny, when  opposed  to  religious  zeal,  was  regarded 
with  the  utmost  detestation ;  and  a  conspiracy  was 

*  For  the  secret  dispatches  to  the  regent  of  Scotland,  see  Forbes, 
p.  400,  and  Crawford's  Collection  of  Papers  from  the  Cotton  Library? 
Vol.  I.  p.  175.  ♦ 
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formed,  to  cut  off  a  family  so  abhorred  by  all  who    chap. 
valued  liberty  of  conscience.     This  conspiracy  burst  ^^^^^^^ 
forth  at  Amboise,  in  the  spring  of  this  year  ;  and  al-     i^eo. 
though  the  leaders  of  it  were  apprehended  and  pun- 
ished, and  the  execution  of  it  was  thus  for  a  season 
prevented,  the  agitation  which  remained  was  suffi- 
cient to  excite  the  fears  of  the  cardinal  and  his  bro- 
ther, and  to  induce  them  not  to  weaken,  by  foreign 
expeditions,  that  army  which  they  might  soon  re- 
quire for  the  preservation  of  their  own  power  or 
safety  *. 

Laying  aside  the  duplicity  with  which  they  had  Effect  of  it 
hitherto  acted,  the  French  council  advised  the  king  April  ist. 
to  grant  a  commission  to  the  bishops  of  Valence 
and  Amiens,  in  conjunction  with  La  Brosse,  autho-  wish  to 
rizing  them  to  use  eveiy  method  to  extinguish  the  "^so^'^te. 
dissensions  in  Scotland ;  to  offer  pardon  to  those 
who  were  willing  to  submit ;  to  meet  with  commis- 
sioners from  Elizabeth,  and  to  make  with   them 
such  arrangements  as  should  be  judged  calculated 
to  advance  the  interest  of  all  parties  f.  New  instruc- 
tions, still  more  explicit,   were  given  at  Chenon- 
ceau,  on  the  second  of  May,  to  the  bishops  of  Va- 
lence and  Amiens,    to    La    Brosse,  D'Osell  and 
Randan  ;  these  instructions  were  conveyed  to  Eng- 

*  Interesting  particulars  respecting  this  conspiracy  may  be  found  in 
Throkmorton's  correspondence,  published  by  Forbes.  An  allusion  to  it 
may  be  seen  in  the  memorial  to  the  queen-regent,  which  has  been 
quoted  ;  and  ample  details  of  it  are  given  in  the  Histories  of  France 
and  of  England. 

-{■  Public  Transactions,  by  Forbes,  p.  S97. 

VOL.   II.  T 
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land  by  Randan,  a  man  of  rank,  held  in  high  esti- 
mation ;  and  he  was  also  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from 
Francis  to  Elizabeth*. 

Some  reverses  of  fortune  at  Leith,  and  the  per- 
suasion that  the  court  of  France  was  sincere,  so 
powerfully  inclined  the  queen  to  seek  peace,  that 
the  council  could  not  resist  her  desire.  That  they 
might,  however,  secure  all  the  objects  of  importance 
to  England,  and  that  no  advantage  in  forming  the 
treaty  might  be  taken  by  the  bishop  of  Valence,  one 
of  the  ablest  statesmen  ot  his  age,  Cecil,  was  included 
amongst  the  English  commissioners.  Ample  in- 
structions were  given  to  him,  to  Wotton,  and  to 
the  other  ambassadors  who  were  sent  to  conduct 
the  negotiations ;  and  Cecil,  guided  by  a  sense  of 
public  duty,  commenced  his  journey  to  the  borders 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May  -j-. 

Before  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  the  queen-dowager^ 
worn  out  by  anxiety  and  disease,  expired  at  Edin- 
burgh. It  would  be  unjust  to  withhold  from  this 
illustrious  princess  the  tribute  which  is  due  to  her 
many  public  and  private  virtues.  She  was  posses- 
sed of  talents,  which,  in  ordinary  times,  would  have 
admirably  qualified  her  for  the  prosperous  admini- 
stration of  a  kingdom  j  and  the  general  line  of  policy 


*  Public  Transactions,  by  Forbes,  p.  319  and  432.  Camden's  An- 
nals, p.  53.     Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  xii.  p.  1  riO. 

■f  Letter  of  Killigrew  to  Sir  Nicholas  Throkmorton,  in  Forbes, 
p.  501. — See  Appendix,  No.  VIII.  Haynes'  State  Papers,  Vol.  I. 
p.  319,  320.    Camden's  Aanals,  p.  53, 
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which,  at  the  commencement  of  her  regency,  she    chap 

xiv 
resolved  to  follow,  was  calculated  to   disseminate  ,^^^^ 

amongst  all  classes  of  her  subjects  the  most  valu-  ^^eo. 
able  political  blessings.  Directing  her  attention  to 
the  remote  parts  of  Scotland,  which  had  long  been 
torn  by  faction,  or  rendered  wretched  by  oppres- 
sion, she  established  tranquillity,  and  extended  to 
the  inhabitants  the  protection  of  her  government. 
Deeply  impressed  with  the  infinite  importance  of 
administering  justice  with  steadiness  and  impartiali- 
ty, she  determined  to  use  every  effort  for  securing 
it  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  difficuldes  with  which 
she  had  to  struggle, — notwithstanding  the  haughty 
turbulence  of  nobles,  who  placed  their  greatness  in 
superiority  to  law,  she  so  far  succeeded,  as  to  me- 
liorate the  condition,  and  to  gain  the  affections  of 
the  great  part  of  the  community. 

Her  conduct  in  domestic  life  increased  the  vene- 
ration  with  which  she  was  regarded.  Uncorrupted 
by  her  exalted  condition^  she  was  a  pattern  of  tem- 
perance and  moderation.  Her  household  and  her  ^ 
court  were  alike  free  from  the  frivolity  and  the  vice 
by  which  royalty  has  too  often  contaminated  the 
manners,  and  undermined  the  moral  principles 
which  it  should  have  purified  and  preserved  ;  while 
in  her  attention  to  the  afflicted  and  the  distressed, 
in  her  commiseration  for  the  sufferings  of  her  own 
sex,  she  exhibited  the  most  amiable  feelings,  and 
the  most  condescending  humanity. 

Educated  in  the  religion  of  Rome,  and  descend- 
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CHAP-  cd  from  a  family  who  gloried  in  their  devoted  at* 
^^l^  tachment  to  the  head  of  the  church,  the  natural 
1560.  mildness  of  her  disposition  had  preserved  her  from 
the  intolerance  which  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
Christendom  had  then  rather  increased  than  dimi- 
nished, and  she  long  listened  with  much  forbear- 
ance to  those  who  had  renounced  the  ancient  faith. 
Yet,  with  every  requisite  in  herself  for  discharg- 
ing with  tenderness  and  with  fidelity  the  most  im- 
portant duties  of  a  sovereign,  it  was  her  misfortune 
to  be  under  controul  which  defeated  her  wise  in- 
tentions, and  blasted  every  prospect  of  that  national 
happiness,  from  which  she  would  have  derived  the 
purest  and  the  most  elevated  satisfaction.  Sur- 
rounded by  counsellors  directed  by  the  French 
court, — compelled  in  a  great  degree  to  obey  the 
mandates  of  her  brothers,  whose  intemperate  zeal 
was  never  softened  by  compassion,  she  assumed  the 
harshness  of  a  bigot,  and  exercised  the  cruelty  of  a 
persecutor ;  she  exhausted  the  patience  and  in- 
flamed the  passions  of  the  majority  of  her  sub- 
jects, till  at  length  she  kindled  the  flame  of  discord, 
and  let  loose  the  complicated  horrors  of  civil  war. 
The  opposition  of  her  own  views  to  those  which 
she  finally  adopted,  rather  heightened  the  antipathy 
which  was  fostered  against  her,  because  it  mark- 
ed her  conduct  with  an  inconsistency  which  was 
not  unnaturally  ascribed  to  deceit,  and  which  ba- 
nished that  confidence  and  that  respect,  without 
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uhich  there  can  be  no  esteem,  and  no  permanent    ghap. 

XIV 

Subjection.  ^^^.y^ 

That  she  never  had  recourse  to  severity,  except  ir.eo. 
when  she  was  acting  contrary  to  her  own  inchna- 
tions,  cannot  however  be  asserted.  The  passions 
are  often  excited,  even  in  supporting  a  cause  which 
was  at  fir^|hriewed  with  abhorrence  ;  and  the  per- 
sonal insults  with  which  she  was  loaded,  the  con- 
tempt which  the  lords  of  the  Congregation  too 
openly  expressed,  their  suspension  of  her  authority, 
and  their  alliance  with  Elizabeth,  the  rival,  and,  as 
she  probably  dreaded,  the  enemy  of  her  daughter, 
occasionally  excited  the  strongest  feelings  of  resent- 
ment, overcame  her  desire  to  treat  with  men  whom 
she  no  longer  regarded  as  the  honest  champions  of 
religious  liberty,  as  conscientiously  imploring  that 
permission  to  worship  God  according  to  their  prin- 
ciples, which  is  the  first  right  of  reasonable  beings, 
but  whom  she  detested,  as  ha\dng  united  to  wrest 
from  their  youthful  and  absent  sovereign  the  crown 
which  her  ancestors  for  ages  had  worn. 

Under  these  impressions,  she  sometimes  acted 
with  a  violence,  with  a  severity  and  an  hypocrisy, 
which  cannot  be  excused,  but  which  they  who 
know  the  corrupting  influence  of  political  conten- 
tion, will  pity  while  they  condemn. 

As  she  drew  near  to  the  termination  of  her  exist- 
ence, the  power  which  temporary  causes  exerted 
over  her  mind  entirely  ceased,  and  she  appeared 
in  the  amiable  and  engaging  light  in  which  she  had 
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CHAP,  first  been  seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland.  Her 
^^y^  dying  scene  must  excite  the  tenderest  interest,  and 
1560,  jYjay  teach  the  most  salutary  lessons.  She  desired 
to  speak  with  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  Earls 
of  Argyll,  Glencairn,  Marischal,  and  the  prior  of 
St  Andrews.  To  these  noblemen,  the  leaders  of 
the  ('ongregation,  she  expressed  her  aaief  for  the 
calamities  which  had  descended  on  the  kingdom. 
She  earnestly  exhorted  them  to  labour  for  the  re- 
storation of  peace,  to  send  both  the  French  and 
English  armies  out  of  the  country,  to  continue  in 
their  allegiance  to  their  own  sovereign,  and  not  to 
renounce  their  ancient  alliance  with  the  monarchs 
of  France. 

Having  thus  delivered  her  sentiments  respecting 
the  nation,  she  turned  to  a  more  affecting  subject. 
Bursting  into  tears,  she  asked  pardon  of  all  whom 
she  had  offended,  freely  forgave  those  who  had  in 
any  way  injured  her,  and  then,  embracing  the  nobles, 
who  were  deeply  moved,  she  bade  them  farewell. 
Upon  the  verge  of  eternity,  she  lost,  in  the  steady 
contemplation  of  hereafter,  the  religious  prejudices 
to  which  she  had  adhered.  She  called  for  Willocks, 
«ne  of  the  preachers  attached  to  the  reformation, 
and  after  professing  to  him  that  faith  in  the  merits 
of  her  Redeemer,  which  sincere  Christians  of  every 
denomination  delight  to  cherish,  she  was  gently  re- 
moved from  the  world. 

It  is  difficult,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  contem- 
plate such  a  termination  of  life,  without  being  in- 
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clined  to  pass  lightly  over  licr  errors, — to  believe  in    CHAP. 
what  she  often  said,  that  iF  she  had  been  permitted  v^^^L. 
to  act  agreeably  to  her  own  wishes,  she  would  have     i5i;o. 
composed  all  dissensions,   and  settled  the  kingdom 
in  permanent  tranquillity. 

Wc  cannot  wonder,  however,  that  the  reformers, 
who  had  suffered  under  her  regency,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  most  painful  sacrifices, 
and  had  often  trembled  for  the  interesting  cause  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  should  have  dwelt  chiefly 
upon  the  unfavourable  side  of  the  picture ;  should 
have  considered  her  death  as  a  blessing,  and  should 
have  interpreted  her  actions  with  that  want  of  cha- 
rity, Vvhich  civil  or  religious  commotions  so  often 
occasion.  Knox  did  not  escape  from  the  influence 
of  this  contracted  spirit,  which  was  in  eveiy  respect 
so  unworthy  of  him.  He  uniformly  speaks  of  the 
regent,  not  only  in  a  manner  evidently  betraying 
exaggeration  of  her  defects,  but  inconsistent  even 
v/ith  the  dignity  or  the  decency  of  historical  com- 
position. He  seems  delighted  to  record  and  to  per- 
petuate all  the  malicious  slander,  from  which,  at 
such  a  period,  the  most  exemplary  could  not  have 
escaped ;  and  although  he  mentions  the  conversation 
which,  before  her  death,  she  had  with  Willocks, 
a  conversation  upon  which  he  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  dwell  with  the  most  pious  delight,  he 
wishes  to  destroy  the  favourable  impression  which 
it  was  so  much  adapted  to  leave  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people.     Even  in  relating  her  death,  when  the 


1560. 
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CHAP  unworthy  spirit  of  party  should  surely  have  given 
place  to  more  dignified  and  generous  principles,  he 
seizes  the  opportunity  to  vent  his  antipathy  against 
her  family,  to  calumniate  the  memory  of  her  hus- 
band, and  to  insinuate  the  unfavourable  sentiments 
which  he  entertained  with  regard  to  the  character 
of  Mary,  her  accomplished  but  unhappy  daughter. 
There  is  no  greater  evil  resulting  from  religi- 
ous contentions,  than  the  deplorable  effect  which 
they  produce  upon  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature. 
They  destroy  that  fair  and  candid  temper,  so  con- 
genial to  the  amiableness  of  youth,  and  which  is 
essential  not  only  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  but  to 
the  peace  of  the  individual,  and  to  the  happiness  of 
society.  They  cast  a  veil  over  the  virtues,  and  ag- 
gravate the  vices,  of  all  who  are  involved  in  them  j 
in  the  expressive  language  of  inspiration,  they  so 
darken  and  bewilder  the  understanding,  that  even 
the  wisest  call  good  evil  and  evil  good.  If  a  mind 
so  superior  as  that  of  Knox  could  not  emancipate  it- 
self from  the  prejudices  into  which,  from  this  cause, 
he  was  betrayed,  how  universally  must  they  have 
been  disseminated,  and  how  miserable  must  have 
been  the  condition  of  a  country  in  which,  by  every 
event,  they  were  confirmed  and  strengthened  *  ? 

*  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvi.  p.  324.  Leslie,  de  Rebus  Gestis  Scotorum, 
Lib.  X.  p.  526.  Spottiswocde,  B.  iii.  p.  146,  147.  Knox,  B.  iii. 
p.  228,  229.  Ilolinshed's  Chronicle,  Vol.  II.  p.  307,  SOS.  Burnet's 
History  of  tke  Reformation  in  England,  Vol.  II.  p.  413.  Camden's 
Annals,  p.  5S.  Calderwood's  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  IS. 
Lindsay  of  Pitscottie,  p.  212.  Keith,  B.  i.  p.  127— 130,  Sir  Jatnei 
Nelvil's  Memoirs,  p.  29, 
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CHAPTER  FIFTEENTH. 

Commissioners  meet  at  Newcastle. ...Resohe  to  proceed  to 
Edinburgli.,..Pre1imina7y  arrangements  at  Berwick..., 
Different  interests  to  be  secured  bi/  the  treat\f....Arms 
oj  Eng/and  to  be  roionnced  by  the  French  Sovereigns 
....Difficulty  of  including  in  the  treaty  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation. ...This difficulty  removed. ...English  Com- 
missioners demand  the  confirmation  of  the  treaty  oJ 
Bei'u:ick....T hreatento  break  the  conference. ...The  mat- 
ter adjusted. ...Glory  and  security  of  Elizabeth  promoted 
by  the  treaty.,. .Articles  respecting  Scotland. ...liemarks 
upon  them.. ..Loyalty  of  the  Lords. ...Treaty  advantage- 
ous to  England.. ..Article  relating  to  religion. ...No  ex- 
press provision  made  for  the  P7otesta?it  faith. ...Reason 
of  this. ...Reformation  very  uidely  embraced  btj  the 
people....Nobles,  from  principle  or  from  interest,  dispos- 
ed to  embrace  it.... Lords  considered  it  as  sufficiently  se- 
cured, by  being  referred  to  a  free  parliament Peace 

proclaimed.. ..Joy  occasioned  by  it,...liglections. 

The  town  of  Newcastle  having  been  chosen  as    chap. 
the    place    for  commencing  the  negotiations,  the  \^^^l^j 
English  and  French  commissioners  met  there  on      ^^eo, 
the  eighth  of  June.     It  was  soon  found,  however,  Commis- 
that  matters  could  not  there  be  brought  to  a  con-  ^m'^at 
elusion.     The  French  ministers  declared  that  they  Newcastle. 
could  not  treat  respecting  Scotland,  without  con- 
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CHAP,    suiting  with  the    queen-regent,    while   Cecil    and 
v,,*-v^^  Wotton,  having  heard  of  the  delicate  state  of  her 
1560.    Jiea^ifj^^  were  not  unwilling  to  remove  to  Edinburgh, 
imagining  that  the  decease  of  that  princess  might 
incline  Valence  and  Randan  to  accelerate  the  treaty, 
and  being  sensible,  that  at  so  great  a  distance  from 
the  scene  of  hostihties,  much  delay  would  unavoid- 
Resolve  to  ably  be  occasioned.     It  was  therefore  resolved  to 
Edintnirgh.  p^oceed  to  Edinburgh ;  but  some  stay  was  made  at 
Berwick  to  settle   preliminary   arrangements  with 
regard  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the   treaty,  and 
to  an  armistice  during  the  negotiation*. 
Prelimi-  In  the  discussions  to  which  these  points  gave  rise, 

?angem*ents  ^^G  French  commissioners  displayed  so  great  an  in- 
*t  Berwick,  clination  to  cavil  and  to  procrastinate,  that  the  pa- 
tience of  Cecil  was   almost  exhausted ;  but  having 
at  length  agreed,  they  reached  Edinburgh  about  the 
middle  of  June,  and  seriously  entered  upon  the  im- 
portant business  which  they  were  appointed  to  ad- 
just f. 
Different         I^^  the  treaty,  two  different  interests  were  to  be 
be  secured  comprehended.  The  differences  between  the  French 
^  the       and  English  courts  were  to   be  settled,   while  the 

treaty. 

rights  and  liberties  of  the  lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion   were,    without    committing    the    honour  of 

*  Instructions  to  Cecil,  &c.  in  Forbes,  p.  494.  Letters  of  Cecil 
and  Wotton  to  the  council,  in  Haynes'  State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  p.  324, 
S25. 

•f-  Letter  of  Cecil  to  Sir  William  Pctre,  dated  from  Berwick,  15tk 
June  1560,  in  Haynes,  Vol.  L  p.  S26,  taken  from  the  originaL 
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Francis  and  Mary,  to  be  secured*.    These  subjects,    CHAP, 
particularly  the  latter,  could  not  fail  to  give  rise  to  ^^^^■^.^y^ 
much  discussion;  and   as  the  ablest  statesmen  in     ^^'^"^• 
Europe  were  employed  in  the  service  of  their  re- 
spective sovereigns,    we  cannot    wonder  that  the 
utmost  ingenuity  was  shewn,  and   that   every  step 
proposed  to  be  taken  was  minutely  examined. 

The  French  commissioners  were  not  averse  to  Arms  of 
renounce,  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  queen  of  fj',f^^"g'| 
France,  the  use  of  the  arms  and  the  title  of  the  nou»ced 

by  the 

monarchs  of  England.  They  drew  up  a  memorial,  French 
containing  their  proposals  upon  this  subject,  so  jj^.  ^°^^'"^'S'"' 
teresting  to  Elizabeth,  and  Httle  difficulty  would 
have  been  experienced  in  adjusting  it,  had  not  that 
princess  instructed  Cecil  to  demand  a  compensation 
for  the  injury  which  she  represented  herself  as 
having  already  sustained,  by  these  arms  and  that 
title  having  been  ever  claimed  and  appropriated  f. 
Even  this,  however,  presented  no  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  an  amicable  arrangement.  The  French 
were,  from  various  causes,  most  anxious  that  the 
English  troops  should  be  removed  from  Scotland  j 
and  they  therefore  at  length  agreed,  that  the  ques- 

*  Instructions  in  Forbes.  Haynes'  State  Papers  ;  correspondence 
«f  Cecil  and  Wotton  with  the  council. 

t  Crawford's  Collection  , of  Papers,  Vol.  I.  p.  182,  183,  contains 
a  copy  of  the  offer  made  by  the  French  ambassadors.  Instructions  to 
Cecil,  in  Forbes,  compared  with  a  letter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parry  and 
Sir  William  Petre  to  Cecil,  printed  in  Haynes*  State  Papers,  Vol.  L 
p,  326, 


\ 
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CHAP,    tlon  of  compensation  should  be  reserved  for  future 
v,,^^^,.;,^^  consideration  *. 

1560.  The  greatest  difficulty  arose  from  the  negotiations 
of  inciud-  respecting  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  who  had  em- 
treaty  the  t)^^ced  the  reformation.  The  noblemen,  who  di- 
lords  of  the  rected  this  part  of  the  community,  had  uniformly 

Congrega-  ^  ^  ■'  ,  ' 

tion.  been  branded  in  France  as  guilty  of  rebellion  ;  and 

the  ambassadors  of  that  nation  urged,  that  it  would 
not  be  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  their  sovereign 
and  his  queen  to  place  themselves  on  a  level  with 
men,  against  whom  they  had  denounced  the  most 
severe  punishment.  This,  however,  being  merely 
a  difficulty  in  form,  was,  by  a  very  simple  contriv- 

Removed.  ance  removed.  It  was  determined  that  the  lords 
should  present  to  the  commissioners  a  petition,  com- 
prehending all  their  demands,  and  that  an  article 
should  be  inserted  in  the  treaty,  binding  the  king 
and  queen  of  France  to  confirm  every  concession 
of  their  ambassadors  to  the  leaders  of  the  Congre- 
gation f. 

English  j^Q    ^g^^  qI^-  ^^  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  her  Scotish 

commis-  o  J  ' 

sioners  de-  allies,  was  to  coutiuue  the  connexion  which  had 
confirma-  been  formed  between  them  by  the  treaty  of  Ber- 
treaty  of^  v^'ick  ',  while  the  French  were  equally  solicitous  to 
Berwick,     dissolve  that  connexion,  or  at  least  not  to  give  to  it, 

on  the  part  of  the  queen  of  Scotland,  any  sanction. 

When,  therefore,  Cecil  and  Wotton  proposed  that 

*  Haynes,  Vol.  I.  p.  355. 

t  Acta  Regia,  Vol.  IV.  p.  17.    Haynes*  State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  j 
correspondence  respecting  the  treaty. 
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ihc  treaty  of  Berwick  should  be  recognized   and    CIIAP. 

•  XV 

confirmed,  the  bishop  of  Valence  and  Randan  posi-  k^^^^ 
tively  refused   to  comply  with  the  demand.     They      "^"o- 
declared,  that  they  not  only  were  destitute  of  autho- 
rity to  consent  to  this,  but  that  they  had  even  re- 
ceived express  orders  not  to  make  to  that  treaty  the 
slightest  allusion.     They  offered,  however,  to  insert 
a  clause,  by  which  the  part  of  it  relating  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  liberties  of  both  the  British  king- 
doms  should  be  confirmed  ;    but  upon  maturely 
considering  the  subject,  they  withdrew  even  this  pro- 
posal.     Cecil    and  Wotton    remained   inflexible, 
threatening  to  break  off  all  conference,  and  to  leave 
the  country  if  this  point  were  not  conceded.     Yet  Threaten 
although  they  held  this  firm  language,  it  is  certain  [he^c^^  fee 
that  Cecil  had  become  very  averse  to  the  continu-  ^nce. 
ance  of  war.     What  he  had  seen  in  his  journey, 
had  produced  or  strengthened  this  aversion,  and  he 
resolved  to  make  every  effort,  consistent  with  the 
safety  and  honour  of  England,  to  effectuate  a  peace. 
He  had  the  satisfaction  at  length  to  succeed  in  car- 
rying his  object  with   regard  to  the  treaty  of  Ber- 
wick.    Perceiving  that  the  great  wish  of  the  Com- 
missioners was  to  preseiTe  the  dignity  of  their  sove- 
reigns, and  to  prevent  a  formal  declaration  that  the 
concessions  to  the  Congregation  were  made  in  con- 
sequence of  their  alliance  with  England,   he  with 
much  dexterity  framed  an  article,   the  language  of  xhe  matter 
w,hich  was  most  gratifying  to  the  bishop  and  Ran-  ^^J"^^^^' 
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CHAP,    dan,  while  the  substantial  interests  of  the  Congrega- 

v,^^^^.^  tion  were  most  firmly  secured  *. 

1560.  Cecil  thus  expresses  himself  upon  this  subject  In 
a  letter  to  Elizabeth :  "  It  has  been  the  most  dif- 
ficult thing  in  this  treaty  to  obtain  a  covenant  from 
the  French  king  and  queen  to  your  majesty,  to  per- 
form their  promises  to  their  subjects,  for  therein,  as 
they  say,  their  master's  honour  is  more  touched, 
than  in  any  thing  that  could  happen  to  him ;  lor  so 
the  world  shall  say,  that  he  is  forced  by  your  ma- 
jesty thereto  (as  in  truth  he  is,  though  it  may  not 
be  said  to  Frenchmen)  ;  next  the  Scotch  shall  here- 
by owe  all  the  favour,  which  they  shall  receive  from 
their  king  and  queen,  to  your  majesty,  as  in  truth 
also  they  do,  though  they  may  not  say  so  to  the 
French  ;  and  to  make  a  cover  for  all  this,  those 
ambassadors  were  forced  by  us  to  take  a  few  good 
words  in  a  preface  to  the  same  article ;  and  we,  con- 
tent with  the  kirnel,  yielded  to  them  the  shell  to 
play  withall  t.'* 

By  this  prudent  management,  conjoined  with  the 
great  anxiety  which  all  parties  felt  to  terminate  the 

Jaiy  6th.    war,  the  treaty  was  at  length  concluded  ;   and  this 

*  See  a.  very  particular  and  interesting  account  of  this  part  of  the 
negotiation,  in  Haynes*  State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  from  p.  335.  I  have  in- 
serted In  the  Appendix,  No.  IX.  the  various  proposals  which  were  made, 
and  the  article  by  Cecil,  which  was  finally  adopted. 

f  Letter  from  Secretary  Cecil  and  Mr  Wotton  to  the  queen's  ma- 
jesty, in  Haynes'  State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  p.  352,  355,  dated  6th  of  July 
U60. 
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contest,  the  most  interesting  in  which  Scotland  ever    chap. 
was  engaged,  was  brought  to  an  issue  *.     The  glo-  k^\^ 
ry  and  security  of  Ehzabeth  were  thus  eminently     i-^eo. 
promoted. — She  procured  by  the  treaty  the  abjura-  security  of, 
tion  of  claims,  which,  from  the  commencement  of  '''"^^**» 

'  promoted 

her  rei^n,  had  been  to  her  the  source  of  much  dis-  W  t^ie 

treatv. 

quietude ;  which  she  knew  were  esteemed  valid  by 
a  great  part  of  her  subjects,  and  which,  at  a  future 
period,  might  have  occasioned  more  trouble  and  ha- 
zard than  could  now  ever  arise  from  them,  after 
having  been  solemnly  renounced  by  the  princess 
who  alone  could  maintain  them.  She  also  deliver- 
ed her  kingdom  from  the  imminent  danger  of  in- 
vasion, with  which,  in  every  season  of  difficulty,  it 
would  have  been  assailed,  had  the  French  retained 
their  footing  in  Scotland  ;  while,  by  her  generous  and 
magnanimous  conduct  to  the  Scotish  lords,  she 
gained  their  aflFections,  and  rendered  them  partial  to 
an  alliance  with  England ;  thus  establishing  over 
their  minds,  and  through  them,  over  the  government 
of  Scotland,  a  more  powerful  influence  than  had 
been  at  any  time  possessed  by  its  own  sove- 
reign. 

The  part  of  the  treaty  which  respected  the  Con- 
gregation, must  be  more  particularly  detailed,  be- 
cause it  laid  the  foundation  for  the  establishment  of 
the  reformation,  and  because,  without  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  its  leading  provisions,  it  is  im- 

*  Buchaoan,  Lib.  xvii.  p.  326. 
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CHAP,    possible  to  form  just  sentiments  of  the  events  by 


XV 


which  it  was  succeeded. 


1560.  The  principal  articles  of  the  treaty  evince  the 

respecting  anxiety  with  which  Elizabeth  had  watched  over  the 
cot  and.  interests  of  the  lords, — the  care  with  which  she  had 
provided  against  their  being  harassed  for  their  pre- 
ceding conduct,  and  the  wisdom  with  which  she  had 
secured  the  future  independence  of  their  country. — 
After  stipulating  for  the  removal  of  the  French 
troops,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  were  to  be 
left  in  the  castle  of  Dunbar  and  of  Inch-Keith,  and 
who  were  to  be  subjected  to  the  law  of  Scotland, 
the  following  most  important  stipulations  were  sanc- 
'  tioned  by  the  negotiators  :  It  was  agreed,  1  st,  That 
an  act  of  oblivion  should  be  passed,  for  abolishing 
the  memory  of  all  injuries  and  wrongs,  attempted 
or  committed  against  the  laws  of  the  realm,  from 
the  sixth  of  March  1558  until  the  first  of  August 
1560,  which  act  should  be  ratified  in  the  next  par- 
liament, and  confirmed  by  the  queen,  with  the  con- 
sent of  her  husband.  2d,  That  a  general  peace  and 
reconciliation  should  be  made  among  the  lords  and 
subjects  of  the  realm,  so  as  that  they  who  were  cal- 
led of  the  Congregation,  and  they  who  were  not  of 
the  same,  should  bear  no  quarrel  to  each  other  for 
any  thing  done  during  the  period  above  specified. 
3d,  That  the  king  and  queen  should  not  pursue,  re- 
venge, or  suffer  to  be  revenged,  any  violence  or  in- 
jury which  had  been  done  since  that  time,  nor  should 
deprive  or  seek  any  pretext  for  depriving  the  subjects, 
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or  any  of  them,  of  the  benefices,  houses,  and  estates    chap. 
which  they  have  enjoyed  before,  they  continuing  to 
yield  due  obedience  to  their  sovereigns.     4th,  That     ^^^o 
to  let  it  be  known,  that  the  king  and  queen  arc  not 
wiUing  to  keep  in  remembrance  any  of  the  troubles 
which  were  past,  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  and  all 
other  noblemen  in  Scotland,  should  be  repossessed 
in  their  livings  and  benefices  within  France,  after 
the  manner  that  they  enjoyed  the  same  before  the 
sixth  of  April  1558  ;  and  all  capitulations  in  times 
past  should  be  observed,  as  well  on  the  part  of  their 
majesties  as  on  that  of  the  nobility  and  people  of 
Scotland.     5th,  That  where  any  bishops,  abbots,  or 
churchmen  alleged  that  they  had  received  any  injury 
in  their  persons  or  property,  the  same  should  be 
considered  by  the  estates  of  parliament,  and  redress 
made  according   to  reason  ;  and  in  the  meantime, 
that  no  man  should  prevent  them  from  enjoying 
their  revenues,  or  should  do  any  hurt  or  violence  to 
their  persons  ;  and  if  any  should  do  contrary  to 
this  article,  he  should  be  pursued  by  the  lords  as  a 
disturber  of  the  commonwealth.      6th,  That   the 
estates  of  the  realm  should  convene,   and  hold  a 
parliament  in  the  month  of  August  next,  for  which 
a  commission  should  be  sent  from  the  French  king 
and  the  queen  of  Scotland ;  and  that  the  said  con- 
vention should  be  as  lawful  in  all  respects,  as  if  the 
same  had  been  ordained  by  the  express  command 
of  their  majesties  j  providing  all  tumults  of  war 

VOL.  II.  V 
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CHAP,    were  discharged,  and  they  who  were  entitled  to  be 

XV 
^^.y^  present  might  come  without  fear.     7th,  That  for 

1560.  thg  better  government  of  the  reahn,  choice  should 
be  made  of  a  council,  consisting  of  twelve  worthy 
men  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  number  the  queen 
should  choose  seven,  and  the  estates  five ;  which 
twelve,  in  their  majesties*  absence,  should  take  order 
with  the  affairs  of  government ;  and  without  their 
authority  and  consent,  nothing  should  be  done  in 
the  administration  of  public  business.  And  that  the 
said  council  shall  convene  as  often  as  they  may  con- 
veniently, but  no  fewer  than  six  together ;  or  if  any 
matter  of  importance  occurred,  they  should  all  be 
called,  or  the  most  of  them,  provided  it  should  not 
be  prejudicial  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  to  the 
rights  of  the  crown.  8th,  That  the  king  and  queen 
should  neither  make  peace  nor  war  without  the 
counsel  and  advice  of  the  estates,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  as  it  was  observed  by  their 
predecessors.  9th,  That  in  time  coming,  the  king 
and  queen  should  depute  no  strangers  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  civil  and  common  justice,  nor  be- 
stow the  offices  of  chancellor,  treasurer,  comptrol- 
ler, and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  upon  any  except 
native  subjects  of  the  realm.  10th,  That  none  of 
the  lords  of  the  nobility  of  Scotland  should  make 
convocation  of  men  of  war,  except  in  ordinary  cases, 
approved  by  the  laws  and  the  customs  of  the  realm ; 
nor  should  any  of  them  cause  foreign  soldiers  to 
come  into  the  kingdom,  much  less  attempt  to  do 
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any  thing  against  the  authority  of  the  king  or  queen,  GIIAP. 
or  against  the  authority  of  the  council  and  other  v^  J^ 
magistrates  of  the  realm  ;  and  in  case  any  of  them  i56o. 
had  occasion  to  take  arms,  thj  same  being  first 
communicated  to  the  council,  their  majesties  should 
likewise  be  made  acquainted  with  this  ;  and  nothing 
should  be  done  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  good 
and  faithful  subjects,  loving  the  peace  of  their 
country,  and  desirous  to  live  in  obedience  to  their* 
sovereigns.  11th,  That  the  army  of  England 
should  return  home  immediately  after  the  embark- 
ing of  the  French,  and  that  the  Scotch  army  should 
then  be  disbanded  and  allowed  to  disperse.  12th, 
That  for  the  articles  concerning  religion,  presented 
on  the  part  of  the  nobility  and  people  of  Scotland, 
upon  the  consideration  of  which  the  commissioners 
declined  to  enter,  but  referred  to  their  majesties,  a 
certain  number  of  noblemen  should  be  chosen  in 
the  next  convention  and  parliament,  to  be  sent  to 
their  majesties,  to  lay  before  them  what  might  be 
thought  necessary  respecting  this  important  sub- 
ject*. 

*  Crawford's  Collection  of  Papers  respecting  Scotland,  Vol.  I, 
p.  186 — 193,  contains  a  copy  of  the  treaty  between  England  and 
France.  Knox,  B  iii.  p.  229 — 234,  gives  the  treaty  upon  the  points 
presented  to  the  commissioners,  by  way  of  petition  from  the  lords  and 
people  of  Scotland.  These  are  different  instruments,  which  have 
often  been  confounded  by  our  historians.  Some  writers  mention  only 
the  one,  some  solely  the  other.  Rymer's  Foedera,  Vol.  XV.  Acta 
Regia,  Vol.  IV.  p.  17,  18.  Keith,  B.  i.ch.  xii.  has  given  an  accurate 
account  of  the  treaties.    Haynes'  State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  p.  354 — 3^7. 
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CHAP.        These  are  the  most  material  articles  of  this  ce- 

XV. 

V,^v^-^  lebrated  treaty,  which  may  justly  be  considered  as 
I960,    fiig  foundation  upon  which  the  protestant  church 

upon  them,  in  Scotland  was  to  be  placed  ;  and  attention  to  them 
throws  much  light,  not  only  on  the  views  of  the 
lords  of  the  Congregation,  but  upon  the  state  of 
opinion  at  the  period  of  their  being  adopted.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  them,  without  perceiving  that  the 
imputation  of  sedition  and  rebellion,  which,  in  the 

Letter  of  Cecil  and  Wotton  to  the  queen  of  England,  from  an  on. 
ginal,  giving  the  substance  of  the  treaty.  In  this  letter  it  is  expressly 
stated,  "  For  government  of  the  policy  of  this  realm,  the  three  estates 
•hall  choose  twenty-four,  out  of  which  number  the  queen  shall  choose 
seven  and  the  estates  five,  to  make  a  council  of  twelve — without  the 
greater  of  which  number  nothing  shall  be  done  for  the  policy ;  and  if 
the  estates  shaill  find  it  needful  to  make  the  number  fourteen,  then  the 
queen  shall  choose  eight,  and  the  estates  six.  This  expbins  what 
will  be  seen  in  the  copy  of  the  treaty  given  by  Knox.  In  that  copy 
it  is  said,  upon  the  petition  presented  anent  the  government,  &c.  it 
was  agreed  that  twenty-four  worthy  men  should  be  chosen  by  the 
three  estates,  out  of  which  the  queen  should  choose  seven  and  the 
estates  seventeen. — It  is  plain  that  Knox  had  forgot  this  part  of  the 
treaty.  He  recollected  that  the  number,  twenty-four,  was  to  be  chosen, 
that  out  of  these  seven  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  queen ;  but  it  had 
escaped  his  recollection,  that  the  number  of  the  council  was  to  be  re- 
duced to  twelve,  and  that  the  estates  were  to  appoint  five  of  that 
council.  If  the  whole  twenty-four  elected  by  the  estates  were  to  have 
composed  the  council,  no  choice  would  have  been  left  to  the  queen. 
Keith  accordingly  has  stated  the  article  in  conformity  with  what  Cecil 
and  Wotton  say  respecting  it,  and  as  their  authority  is  unquestionable, 
I  have  been  directed  by  it  in  the  account  which  I  have  given.  See 
also  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvii.  p.  3'26.  Leslie,  Lib.  x.  p.  52S,  529.  HoHn- 
«hed's  Chronicle,  Vol.  II.  p.  308,  309.  Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  147— 
149. — ^The  archbishop  has  blended  the  two  treaties.  Burnet's  Hist.  oC 
the  Reformation,  Vol.  II.  p.  41  i.  Heylin's  Hibt.  cf  tht  Reformati©B» 
Tart  ii.  p.  127. 
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heat  of  party  zeal,  was  fixed  upon  the  reformers,    char 
and  which  many  have  continued  to  attach  to  them, 
is  totally  groundless.     In  frammg  the  treaty  indeed,      i560 
•the  most  particular  attention  was,  no  doubt,   paid  ofThe 
to  secure  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  to  ^°^^'- 
prevent  the  renewal  of  that  influence  which  the 
lords  kad  so  long  regarded  with  apprehension  and 
with  abhorrence.     A  council  was  appointed,  which, 
supplying  the  place  of  a  regent,  was  to  act  in  the 
absence  of  the  sovereign,  and  which  might  be  ex- 
pected, during  that  absence,  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom  agreeably  to  the  feelings  and  the 
wishes  of  the  great  part  of  the  community.     But 
an.idst  all  this  anxiety  for  the  people,   there  is  the 
most  explicit  avowal  of  loyalty.     It  is  declared  that 
the  advantage  of  the  crown  should  be  anxiously 
promoted;  that  there  was  no  intention  to  abridge 
its  rights  ;  and  not  one  expression  is  used  from  which    ■ 
the  slightest  disposition  to  tumult  and  disregard  of 
constitutional    subordination    can,  with    the    least 
shadow  of  reason,  be  inferred.     This  was  in  har- 
mony with  the  professions  which  the  lords  of  the 
Congregation  had  constantly  made  to  the  regent, 
and  which  they  repeated  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
accordingly,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  always 
maintained  that  they  were  not  hostile  to  their  lawfnl 
sovereign,  and  who,  at  this  period  at  least,  would 
not  have  formed  an  alliance  with  them,  had  she  not 
been  convinced  that  their  speculative  principles  did 
not  lead  them  to  abjure  a  monarchial  form  of  go- 
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CHAP,   vernment.     Even  in  her  instructions  to  her  ambas- 

XV. 

sadors,  she  enjoined  them  to  consult  the  honour  of 


1560.     Francis  and  Mary  ;  and  with  a  view  to  prevent  any 
appearance  of  their  being  compelled  to  grant  what 
the  treaty  specified,  the  utmost  attention  was  paid 
to  the  terms  in  which  it  was  conceived. 
Treaty  But  while  the  Congregation  certainly  wished  to 

ousto^^^'  yield  obedience  to  the  queen — to  live  under  herad^ 
England,  ministration  as  good  and  dutiful  subjects,  the  treaty 
directly  tended  to  give  to  Elizabeth  very  powerful 
influence  over  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  All  foreign- 
ers were  interdicted  from  holding  those  great  of- 
fices in  which  they  might  have  given  a  direction  to 
the  sentiments  and  prejudices  of  the  people.  No 
regent  could  be  sent  from  the  French  court  to  make 
new  efforts  against  the  independence  of  the  country; 
and  although  both  the  armies  of  France  and  of 
England^^were  to  be  withdrawn,  the  blow  which 
was  thus  given  to  the  French  power  was  fatal,  while 
the  ability  of  Elizabeth  to  resist  any  opposition  to 
those  maxims  which  she  considered  as  intimately 
connected  with  the  prosperity  of  her  own  domi- 
nionSa  was  not,  in  any  material  degree,  lessened. 
There  was  only  one  exception  to  this  general 
scheme  of  detaching  Scotland  from  its  ancient  ally, 
by  cutting  off  all  communication  with  France,  and 
that  was  the  stipulation  to  restore  to  the  Duke  of 
Chatelherault,  and  the  other  nobles,  their  former 
possessions  in  that  country.  "When  this  article  was 
tr^jasmitted  to  Elizabeth,  she  at  once  perceived  that 
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it  might  defeat  tlie  chief  end  for  which  the  treaty  CHAP, 
was  constructed  ;  that  the  desire  of  retaining  these  .,^^y^ 
possessions,  or  the  hope  of  acquiring  similar  sources  ^•^^°- 
of  emolument,  would  prove  a  powerful  motive  for 
listening  to  the  representations  of  the  French  fac- 
tion, and  even  for  promoting  the  designs  which,  at 
any  subsequent  period,  the  court  of  France  might 
be  soHcitous  to  carry  into  execution.  She  accord- 
ingly wrote  to  Cecil,  trusting  that  it  might  be  ex- 
punged, and  stating  the  reasons  for  which  she 
wished  such  an  alteration  to  be  made.  "  We  can- 
not hide  from  you,  that  we  cannot  but  mislike  the 
desire  of  the  Scotish  lords  to  have  still  their  enter- 
tainments and  livings  in  France ;  which  desire  cannot 
but  draw  with  it  such  further  sequel  as  we  fear  may 
bring  many  of  them  hereafter,  for  fear  of  losing 
these  livings,  to  depend  more  upon  the  French 
than  shall  be  good  either  for  the  conservation 
of  our  league  with  them,  or  for  their  ov^n  sure- 
ty *." 

Several  of  the  lords  saw  the  same  danger,  and, 
with  a  most  laudable  disregard  to  their  own  inter- 
ests, resolved  to  take  measures  to  prevent  any  in* 
habitant  of  Scotland  from  receiving  pensions  or 
emoluments  from  France ;  but  they  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  the  duke  to  make  the  same  sacrifice, 
and,  from  deference  to  him  and  his  party,  they  were 
compelled  to  agree,   that  the  restoration  of  the  esr 

*  Letter  from  Elizabeth  to  Cecil  and  Wotton,  dated  July  3d  I560f 
In  Haynes'  State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  copied  from  the  original. 
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CHAP,   tates  should  be  inserted  in  the  treaty  *.     Had  not 
v,^.^^^  a  change   of  circumstances   soon   taken  place  in 
J  560.    France,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  all  the  evils  which 
were  apprehended  would  have  followed  from  this 
concession ;  the  foreign  party  in  Scotland  would 
have  daily  acquired    strength,   and  a  new  contest 
might  have  been  necessary  for  securing  the  freedom 
of  that  ancient  kingdom. 
Article  re-       ^^t  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  treaty  is 
reirfoi"     that  which  respects  religion.     When  we  trace  the 
progress  of  this  eventful  contest — when  we  recollect 
the  suspicion  with  which  the  lords  of  the   Congre- 
gation listened  to  the  promises  so  frequently  made 
to  them,  that  they  should  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience— 
when  we  read  the  declarations  which  they  publish- 
ed,  that  they  had  taken  up  arms  chiefly  to  acquire 
religious  freedom,  we  might  naturally  be  disposed 
to  believe,  that  in  a  treaty  which  was  regarded  as 
the  termination  of  dissension,  the  most  express  pro- 
vision for  the  establishment,  at  least  for  the  tolera- 
tion, of  the  protestant  faith,  would  have  been  con- 
sidered as   so  essential,  that  any  vagueness  upon 
this  point  would  at  once  have  concluded  the  at- 
tempt to  negotiate.     Yet  there  is  certainly  no  such 
^ovlslor'  provision  ;  there  is  even  a  liberality  and  an  atten- 
made  for    jj^j^  shewn  to  the  ministers  of  the  ancient  religion, 

the  protest-  i  •    t.     i_  v 

ant  faith,     which  however  praise-worthy,  might  have  been  ex? 
pected  to  follow,  not  to  precede  stipulations  in  fa- 

*  Ilaynes'  State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  p.  356.    ' 
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vour  of  the  tenets  of  the  reformation.     The  bishops    chap. 
and  abbots  were  restored  to  their  property,  their  v^^' 
persons  were  protected,  and  their  most  important      isco. 
privilege,  that   of  sitting   in   parliament,  was  not 
wrested  from  them.     But  in  relation  to  the  peculiar 
sentiments  of  the  reformers,   there  is  nothing  but 
one  general  article,  alluding  to  a  determination  of 
the  commissioners  not  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of 
religion.     By   that   article,  the  sacred   cause   for 
which  they  had  so  long  struggled,  was  trusted   to 
the  effect  of  such  representations  as  might,  after  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  be  presented  to  a  bigotted 
court,  and  to  a  sovereign  devoted  to  the  see  of 
Rome  *. 

Yet  so  far  was  this  from  creating  any  uneasiness 
to  the  lords,  that  they  were  in  the  highest  degree 
satisfied  with  the  treaty,  considering  themselves  as 
saved  by  it  from  civil  and  spiritual  bondage.  So 
strong  and  unequivocal  was  the  expression  of  their 
feelings,  that  Cecil  and  Wotton  did  not  hesitate  to 
inform  Elizabeth,  that,  by  the  part  which  she  had 
taken  in  forwarding  the  agreement,  she  would  pro- 
cure the  conquest  of  Scotland,  which  none  of  her 
progenitors  had  obtained,  the  whole  hearts  and 
good  will  of  the  people,  and  nobiUty  of  this  land ; 
which  surely,  as   they  most  justly  add,  is  better 

•  Letter  of  Cecil  and  Wotton  to  the  English  queen,  dated  July  6th, 
in  Haynes'  State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  p.  353.  Letlie,  Lib.  x.  p.  52ff. 
Copies  of  the  treaty  in  Knox*  0cc. 
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CHAP,    for   England    than   the   revenue    of   the   Scotish 
\^y-^  Crown  *. 
1560.  That  the  zeal  of  the  lords  and  their  adherents 

Reason  or  ... 

this.  had  not  decayed,  the  proceedings  m  the  ensuing 

parliament  clearly  shew.  We  may  therefore,  with- 
out hesitation,  conclude,  that  they  looked  upon  the 
treaty,  as  gaining  all  which  they  were  desirous  to 
possess.  This,  however,  they  could  not  have  done, 
had  not  the  attachment  to  the  protestant  faith  be- 
.  ^  come  so  general,  as  to  place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  free  voice  of  parliament  would  positively  de- 
mand that  this  faith  should  become  the  religion  of 

Reforma-    Scotland. — And  this  was  really  the  fact.    The  cjreat 

tion  widely  •'  " 

embraced  body  of  the  people  had  long  been  inclined  to  the  re- 
people,  formation.  They  v/ere  gratified  by  the  zeal  and  as- 
siduity of  the  new  preachers;  they  were  delighted 
with  the  knowledge  which  these  men  imparted  to 
them  ;  they  felt  the  sympathetic  fervour  of  religious 
zeal  J   and  the  effect  of  it   was   increased   by  the 

*  Letter  from  Cecil  and  Wotton  to  the  queen,  dated  8th  of  July 
1560,  in  Haynes'  State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  p.  354 — S57.  In  a  letter  to 
Sir  William  Petre,  on  the  5th,  they  wrote,  "  as  for  our  pare,  we  think 
the  treaty  will  prove  very  honourable  for  the  queen's  majesty,  pro- 
fitable for  her  realm,  and  commodious  for  the  liberty  of  Scotland, 
which  the  Scots  do  so  well  perceive,  as  they  do  acknowledge  them- 
selves perpetually  bound  to  the  queen's  majesty  for  this  inestimable 
benefit."  In  a  letter  to  the  queen  herself,  dated  on  the  sixth,  they  re- 
sume this  subject,  and  observe,  "  as  for  the  security  and  liberty  of 
Scotland,  we  have  been  nseans  to  obtain  all  things  requisite,  so  as  that 
the  nobility  here  acknowledge  the  realm  more  bounden  to  your 
majesty  than  to  their  sovereign."  Haynes'  State  Papers,  Vol.  L 
p.  349—351. 

1 
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strikincr  contrast  between  the  decent  conscientious    CHAP. 

.  XV. 

demeanour  of  the  protcstant  clergy,   and   the  igno-  \^^^^^^j 

ranee,  the  sloth,  and  the  scandalous  depravity  of  the  ^^^°* 
priesthood.  Shrinking  from  the  recollection  of 
those  scenes  of  horror  and  of  cruelty,  which  had 
agonized  their  feelings,  and  entailed  deserved  in- 
famy on  the  persecutors  who  had  viewed  them  with 
complacency,  associating  with  these  scenes  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  in  Scotland,  they  beheld,  in 
the  ascendancy  of  the  reformed  faith,  a  protection 
against  the  most  grating  oppression — a  bulwark  in 
defence  of  their  principles,  which  the  efforts  of  tyran- 
ny would  be  unable  to  subvert. 

The  more  numerous  part  of  the  nobles,   though  Nobles 
from  different  motives,  were  equally  eager  for  thccipieor  in- 
introduction  of  a  protestant  establishment.     That  ^^'^^^\  ?^*" 

^  posed  to 

some  of  them  looked  on  this  interesting  revolution  support  it. 
as  connected  with  the  wide  dissemination  of  prin- 
ciples of  pure  religion,  cannot  be  doubted,  and  on 
this  account  they  gave  to  it  their  unwearied  sup- 
port ;  but  too  many  of  them  promoted  it  chiefly 
from  secular  views.  They  saw  that,  by  giving  power 
to  its  votaries,  they  would  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  the  church,  and  that  thus  annihilating  the 
necessity  or  the  propriety  of  munificently  supporting 
the  popish  clergy,  the  enormous  wealth  which  had 
been  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  would  receive  a 
different  desdnation,  and  might  be  seized  by  those 
of  their  own  number  who  were  most  artful  or 
most  active  in  getting  it  into  their  possession.     The 
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CHAP,    effect  of  avarice,  which  the  duke  long  before  had 

XV  •  ..... 

\^^^^  pointed  out  as  the  surest  auxiliary  of  religious  inno- 
1560.      vation,  began  from  this  period  to  be  strikingly  ap- 
parent.    We  shall  soon  trace  its  influence  upon  the 
'   councils  and  decisions  of  parliament,   and  the  still 
more  marked  consequences  which  resulted  from  it, 
with  regard  to  the  situation,    the  provision,   and 
the  comfort  of  the  ministers  of  the  new  establish- 
ment. 
Lords  con-       Such  being  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  all  which 
as  sufii-      "^'^^  necessary  tor  securing  the  expression  or  it  was, 
cientiy  se-  permission  to  assemble  a  free  parliament — permis- 

cured  by      \  .  .  , 

being  refer-  sion  which  could  not  be  enjoyed  while  the  country 
free  parUa-  ^^^  overawed  by  a  French  army,  but  which  the  re- 
ment.  moval  of  that  army  at  once  bestowed.  The  lords, 
therefore,  justly  considered  the  treaty  as  putting  it 
in  their  power  to  execute  the  schemes  upon  which 
they  had  so  long  dwelt ;  and  when  the  petitions 
which  they  had  presented  respecting  religion,  were 
disregarded  or  avoided  by  the  commissioners,  they 
did  not  on  this  account  insist  that  the  conclusion  of 
peace  should  be  delayed,  assured  that  they  would 
have  such  a  decisive  majority  in  parliament,  as 
would  render  vain  any  attempt  to  establish,  in  its 
former  vigour,  the  ancient  system  of  ecclesiastical 
policy  *.     All  points  having  been  finally  arranged 

*  From  the  passages  which  have  been  already  quoted  out  of  the 
correspondence  ot  Cecil  and  Wotton,  it  is  apparent,  that  they  consider- 
ed the  treaty  as  most  favourable  to  Elizabeth,  and  as  calculated  to 
attach  to  her  interest  the  chief  men  in  Scotland.    T}ie  passage  which 
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by  the  commissioners,  the  treaty  was  formally  sign-    ciiAP. 
ed  by  them,  in  name  of  their  respective  sovereigns,  ^^^' 
and  peace    was   proclaimed    in  Leith,  and   in   the     \r>co. 
camps  of  the  English  and  Scotish  armies  *.  cla*med!^*^' 

The  proclamation   diffused  the  most  sincere    joy  '!"'>'  "''^• 

^  _  •'    ■'  Joy  occa- 

amongst  all  classes  in  Scotland,  and  was  not  less  sioaed  by- 
acceptable  to  the  troops  of  France  and  of  England. 
The  Scotch  had  now  for  a  considerable  time  ex- 
perienced all  the  horrors  and  misery  of  a  civil  war; 
and  independently  of  the  feehngs  excited  by  regard 
to  religious  principles,  they  looked  forward  with 

I  am  now  te  transcribe  confirms  this,  while  it  shews  that  the  com- 
missioners could  not  enter  upon  the  subject  of  religion.  It  also  con- 
tains a  very  striking  testimony,  from  Cecil,  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
first  reformers  in  Scotland,  and  a  plain  insinuation,  that  he  considered 
them  as  baring  approached  more  nearly  to  purity  of  religion  than  the 
reformers  in  England.  In  a  letter  to  Elizabeth,  dated  on  the  6th  of 
July,  firom  the  camp  before  Leith,  her  two  ambassadors  inform  her, 
*'  two  things  have  been  too  hot  for  the  French  to  meddle  withal, 
and  therefore  they  be  passed  over,  and  left  as  they  found  them.  The 
first  is  the  matter  of  religion,  which  is  here  as  freely,  and  rather 
more  earnestly,  as  I  the  secretary  thir.k,  received,  than  in  England; 
%  hard  thing  now  to  alter  as  it  is  planted.  The  second  is,  the  ac- 
cord between  your  majesty  and  Scotland  remaineth  in  the  same 
state  that  it  was,  and  being  motioned  by  the  French  ambassadors  to 
have  it  dissolved,  the  Scots  would  not  accord.  These  two  things 
w«  think  will  much  offend  the  French,  and  how  they  will  hereafter 
stand  we  know  not,  but  we  be  well  convinced  to  leave  them  as  we 
found  them  ;  and  yet  if  the  said  treaty  shall  not  remain  in  force,  the 
special  points  tending  to  keep  Frenchmen  out  of  Scotland,  and  such 
lyke,  be  well  and  assuredly  provided  for."  Haynes'  State  Papers, 
Vol.  I.  p.  852. 

•  Haynes'  State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  p.  3S4.  Some  historians  mentloB 
the  8  th  as  the  day  upon  which  peace  was  proclaimed,  but  Cecil  an4 
Wotton's  authority  U  unquestionable. 
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CHAP,  delight  to  the  tranquillity  and  to  the  prosperity  of 
^.^-..y^  peace.  The  English  army,  worn  out  with  a  tedious 
156a  siege,  gladly  saw  the  termination  of  this  lingering 
service ;  while  the  French,  who  had  been  compelled 
to  submit  to  severe  hardships,  and  had  relinquished 
all  hope  of  obtaining  relief,  saw,  in  this  event,  the 
return  of  plenty,  and  the  certainty  of  being  speedily 
conveyed  to  their  own  country  *. 

No  time  was  lost  in  carrying  the  most  important 
articles  of  the  treaty  into  execution.  On  the  fif- 
teenth of  July  the  French  army,  accompanied  by 
the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  Lord  Seaton,  em- 
barked in  vessels,  which,  to  prevent  delay,  had  been 
furnished  by  England.  On  the  sixteenth  the  forces  of 
Elizabeth  broke  up  their  encampment,  and,  attend- 
ed by  Cecil  and  Wotton,  commenced  their  march 
to  Berwick.  Many  of  the  lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion expressed  their  gratitude  to  their  allies  by  es- 
corting them,  and  the  prior  of  St  Andrews  did  not 
leave  them  till  they  had  reached  their  own  terri- 
tories -f. 

The  great  body  of  the  Congregation,  agreeably 
to  the  sentiments  by  which  they  had  been  actuated, 
assembled,  three  days  after,  in  the  church  of  St  Giles* 
and,  with  the  most  fervent  emotions  of  thanksgiving, 
lifted  their  hearts  in  devotion  to  that  Almighty  Being 

*  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvii.  p.  326. 

f  Knox,  B.  ill.  p.  234.  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvii.  p.  326.  Leslie,  de 
Rebus  Gestis  Scotorum,  Lib.  x.  p.  529.  Spottiswoode,  B.  ili. 
p.  149.  Haynes'  State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  p.  3S)f.  Holiashed's  Chronj. 
cle,  Vol.  n.  p.  309.^ 
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to  whose  mercy  they  attributed  the  termination  of  chap. 
hostilities — the  commencement  of  the  avowed  preva-  v^..-^* 
lence  of  the  protestant  faith  *.  Such  was  the  con-  RgfJ/^^*^* 
elusion  of  a  contest,  which  involved  in  its  issue  the  tions. 
most  valuable  rights  and  privileges  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Scotland,  which  happily  brought  to  them 
the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  but 
which,  at  one  time,  threatened  to  subject  them  and 
their  posterity  to  the  oppression  of  the  sternest 
despotism.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  state  of  the 
Congregation  at  the  period  when  the  struggle  com- 
menced, composed  of  men  little  accustomed  to 
military  discipline,  and  little  qualified  to  endure 
the  hardships  to  which  they  had  to  submit ;  when 
we  remember  that  they  were  opposed  not  only  by 
the  energy  of  government,  but  by  a  regular  foreign 
army,  which  the  court  of  France  had  the  inclina- 
tion, and  seemed  to  have  the  power,  to  increase ; 
when  we  take  into  view  the  dangers  which  almost 
overwhelmed  them,  their  sudden  recovery  from 
consternation  and  despair,  the  circumstances  which 
disposed  Elizabeth  to  assist  them,  and  which  pre- 
vented the  French  monarch  from  directing  against 
them  the  resources  of  his  vast  empire ;  when  we 
finally  contemplate  that  combination  of  causes  which, 
in  the  end,  so  decidedly  inclined  all  parties  to  peace  ; 
whatever  may  be  our  impressions  of  the  zeal  of  the 
Scotish  reformers,  of  the  abilities  or  the  defects 

*  Knox  and  Spottlswoode,  as  last  quoted.    Calderwood'i  History 
©f  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  13. 
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CHAP,  of  the  leaders  by  whom  they  were  directed,  we 
.^^^,^Ji^^  rnust  discern,  m  the  progress  and  termination  of  the 
1S60.  war,  the  mercifulinterposition  of  providence  ;  and 
may  not  unreasonably  be  led  to  the  consolatory  re- 
flection, that,  however  the  cause  of  truth  may  for 
wise  ends  occasionally  suffer — however  formidable 
may  be  the  obstacles  which  oppose  its  advancement, 
it  is  under  the  protection  of  Him  who  can  bend  the 
passions  of  men,  and  guide  the  fate  of  empires  ;  that 
there  is  a  gradual  approach  to  a  more  enlightened 
state  of  society,  when  the  condition  of  the  human. 
race  will  be  improved,  their  sentiments  elevated, 
the  atrocity  of  their  vices  diminished  or  annihilated  j 
when  there  will  be  exhibited  upon  earth,  that 
virtue,  and  that  happiness,  which  the  ardour  of  be- 
nevolence has  sometimes  conceived,  and  which  have 
been  predicted  in  the  dark,  though  infallible,  oracles 
of  divine  wisdom. 
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CFIAPTER  SIXTEENTH. 

Progress  of  the  Reformation.,. .Meeting  of  Parliament..., 
Question  respecting  its  legality. ...Reasonings  upon  the 
question. ...herds  of  the  Articles  chosen....Complaint  of 
the  Clergy. ...Parliament  considers  the  state  of  reli- 
gion....Representation  of  the  Protestants. ...Difereut 
views  of  that  representation. ...Coifession  of  faith  pre- 
sented;  Sanctioned. ...Silence  of  the  Bishops. ...Their 
reasons.. ..Confession  opposed  by  some  of  the  temporal 
Lords. ...Supported  by  Earl  Marischal... .Other  acts  re- 
lating to  religion.. ..Remarks  upon  them.... Objections  to 
these  proceedings.... Ansicer  to  the  objections. ...It  is  re- 
solved to  submit  the  proceedings  to  the  Queen... .Em- 
bassy to  Elizabeth. ...Match  proposed  to  her. ...Reject- 
ed....Embassy  of  Sir  James  Sandilands  to  the  Court 
of  France... .His  reception  at  thai  Court. ...Dismay  of 
the  Protestants  in  Scotland.... Death  of  the  French 
King. ...Arrangements  for  disseminating  and  inculcat- 
ing the  reformed  faith. ...Book  of  Discipline... .Di.spu- 
tatiom  between  the  Popish  and  Protestant  teachers.... 
Different  manner  in  which  these  have  been  describ- 
ed. 

1  HE  departure  of  the  French  and  English  armies  cHAP. 
was  followed  by  a  season  of  tranquillity,  during  ,^^1l 
which  justice  was  regularly  administered,  and  the    i56o. 

VOL.  II.  X 
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CHAP. 
XVI. 


l.'JfiO. 
Progress 
of  the  re- 
formation. 


Meeting 
of  parlia- 
ment. 


Inhabitants  of  Scotland  enjoyed  those  blessings  of 
peace  of  which  they  had  so  long  been  deprived  *. 

The  supporters  of  the  reformed  faith  lost  no  time 
in  adopting  measures  for  regularly  and  openly  in- 
culcating the  doctrines  to  which  they  were  attached. 
The  most  eminent  ministers  were  distributed  through 
the  principal  towns.,  while  a  few  were  appointed  as 
superintendents  to  regulate  ecclesiastical  affairs  in 
the  provinces  assigned  to  them,  and  to  assist  in 
confirming  the  people  in  their  reverence  for  the 
protestant  religion  j. 

The  attention  of  all  classes  of  men  was  naturally 
and  anxiously  directed  to  the  parliament  which  was 
to  assemble  on  the  tenth  of  July,  but  which  was 
not  to  commence  its  deliberations  till  the  beginning 
of  August +.  The  council  summoned  to  it  all  who 
by  law  or  custom  were  in  the  practice  of  voting  in 
that  assembly,  or  entitled  to  vote  in  it ;  and  although, 
from  religious  or  political  motives,  some  of  the  most 
considerable  men  of  the  country  did  not  appear,  it 
was  very  numerously  attended ;  several  Popish 
prelates  took  their  seats,  and  some  of  the  clergy, 
who  had  embraced  the  principles  of  the  reforma- 
tion, availed  themstlves  of  the  privilege  of  sitting 


*  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvii.  p.  326.     Lindsay  cf  Pitscottie,  p.  213. 

f  Knox,  B.  iii.  p.  2S6.  Spottisv oode,  B.  iii.  p.  H9.  Heylin'i 
Hist,  of  the  Prednierians,  B.  iv.  p.  157. 

J  Laynes'  Siate  Papers,  Vol.  1.  p.  355.  In  the  copies  of  the 
treaty,  the  ir  onth  cf  August,  the  time  at  which  the  deliberations  of 
parliament  were  to  commence,  is  mentioned  as  the  beginning  of  that 
assenibly. 
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ill  parliament,  which,  as  holding  dignities   in  the    cilAP. 
established  church,  had  belonged  to  them.        Par-  ,^^^  ^^ 
liament  had  no  sooner  assembled,   than  a  question     T)6o. 
respecting  its   legality   was   keenly   agitated.     The  Question 
king  and  queen,  although   they  had   bound  them-  [t7  Wauf- 
selves  to  fulfil  whatever  was  conceded  in  the  treaty, 
had  granted  to  no  one  a  commission  to  represent 
them;  and  it  was  urged,  that  without  a  representa- 
tive of  the  royal  person,  there  could  be  no  parlia- 
ment.    To  this  it  was  satisfactorily  answered,  that  Reasonings 

•,  ,.  ...  upon  the 

the  present  parhament  was  constituted  in  a  very  pe-  question, 
culiar  manner.  It  was  not  an  assembly  called  to- 
gether without  the  knowledge  of  the  sovereign, 
but  it  was  held  in  consequence  of  a  most  solemn 
agreement,  executed  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  king 
and  queen ;  sanctioned  not  only  by  their  promise  to 
ratify  whatever  these  ambassadors  should  approve, 

*  Knox,  B.  ili.  p.  236,  237.  Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  149.  Keith 
has  given,  from  the  Cotton  Library,  a  particular  list  of  the  members, 
from  which  it  appears  that  this  was  the  most  numerous  assembly  of 
the  estates  which  had  ever  been  convened  in  Scotland,  and  he  uses 
this  as  an  argument  to  invalidate  its  authority.  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  more  fallacious.  He  does  not  pretend  that  the  persons  who 
assembled  were  not  entitled  to  be  present,  he  only  observes,  that  as 
the  lesser  barons  had  not  for  many  years  been  in  the  practice  of  at- 
tending, they  ought  not  upon  this  occasion  to  have  deviated  from  the 
custom,  which  had  been  in  some  degree  sanctioned.  But  it  does  not 
follow,  that  because  they  had  saved  themselves  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pence  of  coming  to  parliament,  when  there  was  little  of  importance  tf> 
be  transacted,  they  forfeited  their  title  to  assist  at  deliberations  deeply 
affecting  the  political  and  religious  state  of  the  country.  His  oljser- 
vation,  that  this  conduct  of  the  lesser  barons  ought  to  be  construed 
into  a  mark  of  disrespect  to  their  sovereign,  requires  no  answer. 
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CHAP,    but  by  the  actual  execution  of  some  of  the  most 

XVI 

,,0P^y.^  Important  articles  of  the  treaty,  in  which  the  agree- 
1560.  ment  was  inserted.  In  virtue  of  the  treaty,  the 
French  and  English  armies  had  been  withdrawn ;  in 
virtue  of  it  peace  had  been  restored ;  but  if  that 
part  of  it,  narrating  the  convocation  of  parliament, 
and  fixing  the  time  of  its  meeting,  should  be  called 
in  question,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  sword, 
because  there  was  in  fact  no  treaty,  or  no  security 
for  its  fulfilment*. 

During  the  interval  betv/een  the  tenth  of  July 
and  the  first  of  August,  some  communication  seems 
to  have  taken  place  between  Francis  and  Mary, 
and  those  who  conducted  the  government  in  Scot- 
land. From  this  circumstance  it  has  been  inferred, 
that  the  treaty  only  authorized  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament upon  the  tenth  of  July,  but  left  it  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  sovereign,  whether  it  should  again  as- 
semble ;  that  consequently,  as  no  signification  of  the 
queen's  pleasure  upon  the  subject  had  been  receiv- 
ed from  France,  the  parliament  ought  to  have  dis- 
solved •]*.  No  reasoning  can  be  conceived  more  ob- 
viously inconclusive.  Had  the  intention  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  been  to  leave  it  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  king  and   queen,  whether  a  parliament 

*  Spottiswoode,  B.  il:.  p.  149.  Kellh,  B.  I.  ch.  xii.  p.  14S.  Cale- 
donia, Vol.  II.  p.  C32-638.— See  remarks  upon  this  part  of  that  work 
at  the  end  of  the  Appendix. 

+  Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  xii.  p.  148,  argues  very  keenly  against  the  lega- 
lity of  this  parliament.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Leslie  doei  not  makf 
this  objecticji  to  it.     See  Lib.  x.  p.  529, 
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should  be  held  for  deliberation  upon  the  affairs  of  cilAP 
the  nation,  this  would  have  been  plainly  expressed  ; 
or  if  it  had  been  judged  expedient  to  name  a  day  iogo. 
for  its  convocation,  under  the  condition,  however,  of 
adjourning  till  a  warrant  for  its  proceeding  to  act 
was  issued  by  the  queen,  no  day  for  its  rc-assem- 
bling  could  possibly  have  been  specified. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  treaty,  and  to  t.ike 
into  \'ievv  the  state  of  parties  at  the  time  of  its  being 
concluded,  without  perceiving  that  the  supposidon 
upon  which  the  objection  rests  is  totally  unfound- 
ed. The  great  object,  at  least  one  great  object  of 
the  English  ministers,  was  to  promote  the  views  of 
the  Congregation.  The  lords  very  wisely  insisted 
that  an  act  of  oblivion  should  be  passed ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  this  should  be  done  in  the  parliament 
alluded  to  by  the  treaty.  But  if  it  was  uncertain 
whether  such  a  parliament  was  to  exist,  at  any  rate 
was  to  act,  all  this  was  a  delusion  j  it  was  appear- 
ing to  grant  what  was  required,  while  nothing  in 
fact  was  granted ;  and  we  must  conceive  that  Cecil 
and  Wotton,  two  of  the  ablest  negotiators  in  Eu- 
rope, thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  disposition  of 
the  French  court,  and  who  uniformly  professed  to 
be  much  pleased  that  they  had  so  effectually  as- 
sisted and  protected  the  protestants,  had  been  de- 
prived of  common  sense,  if  we  believe  that  they 
allowed  such  an  article  to  be  imposed  on  them  by 
the  French  commissioners. 

There  is,  however,  positive  proof,  that  a  very  dif- 
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CHAP,    ferent  reason  from  the  one  which  has  been  assigned 

XVI  . 

^^^^^  led  to  the  adjournment  of  parliament,  from  the  day 
1560.  £j-st  mentioned  to  a  subsequent  one.  Cecil  and 
Wotton,  in  the  account  which  they  gave  to  Eliza- 
beth of  the  treaty,  positively  assert,  that  the  par- 
liament was  to  be  prorogued  from  the  tenth  to  the 
twentieth  day  of  July,  the  day  originally  intended 
for  its  reassembling,  because  the  land  could  not 
well  be  cleared  of  all  men  of  war  before  that  time*. 

Thus  is  it  apparent,  that  the  validity  of  the  par- 
liament was  created  by  the  treaty ;  that  by  the  sig- 
nature of  the  bishop  of  Valence  and  Randan,  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  Francis  and  Mary, 
these  sovereigns  gave  to  that  assembly  a  constitu- 
tional existence,  which  could  not  be  affected  by 
any  subsequent  determination  ;  that  however  much 
it  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  countenance  of  the 
king  and  queen  was  not,  in  the  usual  manner,  given 
to  it,  this  circumstance  could  not  have  justified  the 
members  in  refusing  to  consider  the  situation  of 
their  country,  and  to  apply  the  remedies  which  that 
situation  so  much  required. 

The  arguments  upon  both  sides  of  this  interest- 
ing question  must  have  been  very  fully  discussed 
in  parliament,  for  eight  days  elapsed  before  the 
point  was  decided.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the 
question  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  happily  for  Scot- 

*  Letter  of  Cecil  and  Wotton  to  Elizabeth,  July  Sth,  in  Ilayiies' 
State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  p.  S54 — 357. 
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land,  the  majority  found  that  their  assembly  was   chap. 
legally  constituted.     As,  however,  the  queen  was  ^' 
not  present,   the  ceremonies  of  carrying  the  sceptre     '^eo. 
and  crown,   which  implied  that  presence,  were  of 
Course  omitted*. 

Havinji  thus  removed  the  preliminary  objection  Lords  of 

u   •  J-  n      u     T       J       r    u      .       the  Articles 

against  their  proceeding  at  all,  the  Lords  or  the  Ar-  chosen, 
tides  were  chosen.  A  certain  number  from  every 
estate  composed  the  committee  distinguished  by 
this  title ;  and  as  the  election  from  the  clergy  fell 
upon  such  of  that  body  as  were  attached  to  the  re- 
formation, this  was  considered  as  a  decisive  proof 
of  the  temper  and  views  of  the  majority  of  those 
who  composed  the  parliament!.    The  bishops,  who 

*  Spottlswoode,  B.  111.  p.  149.  Knox,  B  iii.  p.  255,  256.  Keith, 
B.  i.  p.  148,  149.     Collier's  Eccl.  Hist,  of  Britain,  Vol.  il.  p.  466. 

■j-  In  the  Scotch  parliaments,  the  lords  of  the  Articles  were  vested 
with  great  powers,  indeed,  without  their  previous  approbation,  no 
bills  or  proposals  could  be  submitted  to  parliament.  Their  numbers, 
and  probably  the  mode  in  which  they  were  elected,  varied  at  diffe- 
rent times  ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  at  the  period  of  which  I  write,  the 
practice  with  respect  to  both  these  was  the  same  with  that  which  was 
sanctioned  by  a  parliament  held  under  Charles  I.  and  afterwards  con- 
firmed in  the  first  parliament  of  his  son.  For  the  information  of 
those  who  have  not  directed  their  attention  to  the  subject,  I  shall 
insert  the  leading  provisions  of  the  act  passed  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
entitled,  "  An  Act  anent  the  way  and  manner  of  election  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Articles,  18th  June  16C3.  The  which  day  the  Earl  of  Rothes, 
his  majesty's  commissioner,  represented  to  the  estates  of  parliament, 
that  it  was  his  majesty's  pleasure  that,  in  the  constitution  of  parlia- 
ments and  choosing  Lords  of  the  Articles  at  this  session,  and  in  all  time 
coming,  the  same  form  and  order  should  be  kept  which  had  been 
used  before  these  late  troubles,  especially  in  the  parliament  holden  in 
the  year  1633.    And  the  manner  of  election  of  the  Lords  of  theiVr- 
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CHAP,    remained  faithful  to  the   established  religion,   dis- 

XVI.  .  .  6        ' 

^^/"•o^j  cerned  the  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened. 
Complaint  ^"^^  ^^^^  loudly  complained  that  they  had  been  ex- 
of  the]       eluded  from  a  situation  of  influence,  which  they 

cicrsry. 

had  usually  held,   to  make  room  for  men  whom 
they  reprobated  as  guilty  of  apostasy  *; 

tides  at  that  time  being  now  seen  and  considered  be  the  estates  of 
parliament,  they  did  with  all  humble  duty  acquiesce  in  his  majesty'* 
gracious  pleasure,  thus  signified  unto  them ;  and  in  prosecution 
thereof,  the  clergy  retired  to  the  exchequer  chamber,  and  the  nobility 
to  the  inner-house  of  the  session,  (the  barons  and  burgesses  keeping 
their  places  in  the  parliament  house).  The  clergy  made  choice  of 
eight  noblemen  to  be  on  the  Articles,  and  the  nobility  made  choice  of 
eight  bishops,  which  being  done,  the  clergy  and  nobility  met  together 
in  the  inner  exchequer  house,  and  having  shewn  their  elections  to 
others,  the  persons  elected,  at  least  so  many  of  them  as  were  present, 
stayed  together  in  that  room,  whilst  all  others  removed,  and  they 
jointly  made  choice  of  eight  barons  and  eight  commissioners  of  bur« 
rows,  and  then  represented  the  whole  elections  to  his  majesty's  com- 
missioner, who  being  satisfied  therewith,  did  then  with  the  clergy  and 
nobility  return  to  the  parliament  house,  where  the  list  of  the  eight 
bishops,  eight  noblemen,  eight  barons,  and  eight  burgesses  being 
read,  it  was  approven.  And  his  majesty's  commissioner  did  add  to 
the  list  the  officers  of  state,  and  appointed  the  lord  chancellor  to  be 
president  In  the  meetings  of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  who  are  to 
proceed  in  discharge  of  their  trust  In  preparing  of  laws,  acts,  over- 
tures, and  ordering  all  things  remitted  to  them  by  the  parliament,  and 
in  doing  every  thing  else,  which,  by  the  law  and  practice  of  the 
kingdom  belonged,  or  were  proper  to  be  done  by  the  Lords  of  Articles 
in  any  time  bygone." — See  laws  and  acts  of  parliament,  collected  by 
Sir  Thomas  Murray  of  Glendook,  also  Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  xii.  in  a  note 
top.  14D.  and  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  Vol.  II. 
p.  467.  It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  this  mode  of  electing  the 
Lords  of  Articles,  gave  to  the  crown  immense  influence  over  the  deli- 
berations of  parliaments ;  In  fact  prevented  any  thing  contrary  to  the 
inclination  of  the  sovereign  from  being  discussed  In  these  assemblies. 
*  Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  149,  150.     Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  xii,  p.  149, 
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All    the   necessary   arrangements   having  been    chap. 
made,  the  attention  of  parliament  was  immediately  v^^^^^-O 
solicited  to  the  state  of  relidon.     A  number  of  the  „  .''Co. 

-  •        1      1  Parliament 

most  zealous  adherents  of  the  reformation  had,  be-  considers 

r  ^  •  /•  T  i       1  tJ^c  State  of 

fore  the  meetmg  ot  parliament,  drawn  up  a  repre-  religion, 
sentation  of  what  they  conceived  necessary  to  be 
done  for  strengthening  the  efficacy  of  the  reformed 
faith.  This  representation  or  petition,  they  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  present,  and  there  exist- 
ed, with  respect  to  it,  much  diversity  of  sentiment. 
Aiming,  as  it  certainly  did,  at  a  complete  revolution  DifTerent 
in  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  kingdom,  many^"^^^^  ° 
shrunk  fi-om  so  radical  a  change ;  while  one  part  of 
it,  requiring  that  the  patrimony  of  the  church  should 
be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  protestant 
ministers,  the  provision  of  schools,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor,  was  most  offensive  to  the 
nobles,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  late  troubles,  and 
of  the  devastations  which,  in  consequence  of  them, 
took  place,  had  got  possession  of  a  large  share  of 
that  patrimony,  and  were  determined  not  to  relin- 
quish it*.  The  decided  majority;,  hovv'ever,  being 
protestants,  the  supplication,  so  far  as  it  related  to 
doctrine,  was  maturely  weighed  ;  and  some  of  the 
barons,  in  conjunction  with  the  most  eminent  preach- 
ers, were  enjoined  to  compose  a  summary  of  those 
tenets  which  they  wished  parliament  to  sanction,  as 
constituting  the  essence  of  the  reformed  religion. 

*  Knox,  B.  iii.  p.    209.     Spottlswoode,  B.  iii.  p.   150.     Collier, 
Vol.  II.  p.  467.    For  the  supplication  see  Appendix,  No.  X. 
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CHAP,    'l^^  persons   selected   had  undoubtedly  prepared 
v^^L/  themselves  for  this  work,  which,  to  men  suitably 
1560.    impressed  with  the  great  importance  of  diffidence 
and  caution  in  religious  investigations,  might  have 
appeared  most  arduous  ;  for  in  four  days  they  pro- 
Confession  duced  a  confession,  embracing  a  number  of  subjects, 
presented,   delivering,  as  the  unquestionable  dictates  of  inspira- 
ug-  i7t  •tiQjj^  opinions  upon  many  of  the  most  intricate  spe- 
culative points  to  which  the  faculties  of  the  human, 
mind  can  be  directed*. 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed,  that  such  a  con- 
fession would  give  rise  to  very  long  discussions ; 
but  this  was  not  the  case.  After  having  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  it  was  publickly 
read  in  parliament,  and  it  was  adopted  with  as  little 
Sanctioned,  hesitation  as  if  it  had  been  a  collection  of  intuitive 
truths.  No  questions  were  asked,  no  explanations 
were  sought,  no  time  was  given  for  trying  it  by  the 
test  of  reason,  or  comparing  it  with  Scripture.  An 
act  was  at  once  passed,  by  which  it  was  solemnly 
pronounced  to  be  the  standard  of  protestant  belief 
in  Scotland!, 

There  cannot  be  a  more  decisive  proof  of  the  de- 
termined resolution  of  this  parliament  to  support 
the  tenets  of  the  preachers  whom  they  revered ; 

*  Knox,  B.  ili.  p.  239.  Spottiswoode,  p.  150.  Calderwood's 
History,  p.  14.     Keith,  p,  149. 

■f  Knox,  B.  iii.  p.  263.  Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  150.  Calderwood, 
p.  14.  Burnet's  Hist,  of  the  Refomiation,  Vol.  II.  p.  414.  Keith, 
p.  149. 
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nnd  this  in  part  explains,  although  it  does  not  suf-    CHAP, 
ficicntly  excuse,  the  remarkable  circumstance,  that  v^  ^^ 
neither  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  who  had     i^co. 
shewn  himself  to  be  considerably  conversant  with  silence  of 

the  bishops. 

theological  studies,  nor  any  or  the  Popish  prelates 
declared  against  it.  They  probably  were  convinced  ^^easons 
that  opposition  was  vain ;  that  it  might  exasperate 
but  could  not  convince ;  that  it  might  even  convert 
into  persecutors  the  very  men  who,  a  little  before, 
had  so  piously  and  with  so  much  energy  exposed 
the  enormity  of  persecution*. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  motive  which  in- 
duced them  to  be  silent.  Many  of  the  abbots  were 
inclined  to  yield  to  the  torrent  of  public  opinion, 
by  the  promise  that  their  abbeys  would  be  convert- 
ed into  temporal  lordships,  which  they  might  be 
permitted  to  retain  ;  and  the  bishops  were  meditat- 
ing upon  a  scheme  for  enriching  their  families — for 
most  of  them  had  families — by  leases  and  aliena- 
tions of  the  estates  of  the  church.  To  sanction 
these,  they  applied  to  the  pope,  representing  to  him 
that  this  use  of  the  wealth  of  the  priesthood  was 
necessary  for  acquiring  friends  to  support  his  au- 
thority ;  and  thus  deceiving  him,  they  extorted 
from  him  an  approbation  of  what  he  had  repro- 
bated in  England  as  impiety  and  sacrilege  f. 

*  Knox  and  Spottisvvoode,  as  last  quoted. 

f  Burnet's  Hist,  of  the  Rcfiirmation  in  England,  Vol.  11.  p.  414. 
The  bishop  mentions  that  he  had  seen  many  of  the  bulls  authorizing 
these  alienations. 
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CHAP.  Of  the  temporal  peers,  the  Earl  of  Atholl,  the 
Vrf'^^^^  Lords  SomervIIle  and  Borthwick,  alone  had  the  re- 
OppoSd  solution  to  vote  against  the  confession  ;  but  proba- 
by  some  of  bJy  }j|-j-|g  accustomed  to  disputation,   and  not  desir- 

tne  tempo-  _■   , 

ral  lords,  ous  to  encounter  the  protestant  ministers,  who 
would  have  delighted  to  display  their  ingenuity  and 
their  zeal  in  defending  their  doctrines, ,  these  noble- 
men merely  stated,  that  they  wished  to  believe  as 
their  fathers  had  done  before  *. 

Supported       The  Earl  Marischal  with  much  force  supported 

by  the  Earl  ...  . 

Marischal.  the  confessIon,  and  in  doing  so  he  alluded,  with  the 
most  poignant  severity,  to  the  silence  of  the  bishops. 
*'  It  is  long,"  he  declared,  "  since  I  had  some  favour 
for  truth,  and  some  suspicion  of  the  papistical  re- 
ligion ;  but  I  thank  God,  this  day  hath  fully  deter- 
mined me  In  the  one  and  the  other  :  for  seeing  that 
my  lords  bishops  here  present,  who  from  their 
learning  can,  and  from  that  zeal  which  they  should 
bear  to  the  truth,  would  reply  to  whatever  was  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  word  of  God, — seeing  that 
they  say  nothing  against  the  doctrine  which  has 
been  proposed,  I  cannot  but  hold  it  to  be  the  very 
truth  of  God,  and  the  contrary  to  be  delusive  doc- 
trine -f.'* 

*  Knox,  p.  253.  Spottiswoode,  p.  150.  Burnet,  Vol.  II.  p.  ^.14. 
Collier,  Vol.  II.  p.  467,  468. 

-|-  Knox,  as  last  quoted,  has  given  the  speecli  of  the  earl  at  consi- 
derable length.  Spottiswoode,  ib.  See  Heylln's  Hist,  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England,  Part  ii.  p.  128.  In  a  letter  written  by  the  archbi- 
{•hop  of  St  Andrews  to  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  then  In  France, 
and  \\hich  has  been  published  by  Keith  In  his  Appendix,  the  former 
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Having  thus  commenced  the  attack  against  the    CUAP. 
ancient  rehgion,  parliament  renewed  their  cflorts  \,^^,.-^»^ 
for  its  destruction.     They  passed  three  other  acts,  ^^^^^^^.^'^j 
acrrecably  to  the  supplication  which  had  been  ad-  and  21th. 

J  J  ,  iV      ,       r  r     1  u        Other  acts 

dressed  to  them.     13y  the  nrst  or  these  acts,  they  respecting 

religion, 
prelate,  speaking  of  tlie  confession,  says,  tliat  it  passed  without  much 
resistance,  except  three  bishops,  Dunkeld,  Dunblane,  and  the  third 
he  adds,  I  need  not  mention,  evidently  alluding  to  himself.  Not- 
withstanding this  testimony,  I  am  Inclined  to  believe  in  the  accuracy 
of  all  our  historians,  who  assert  tliat  none  of  the  bishops  declared 
against  the  confession  ;  and  1  should  suppose  that  the  archbishop  here 
alluded  either  to  efforts  made  out  of  parliament  to  oppose  its  being  en- 
acted, or  to  the  inclination  felt  to  oppose  it.  The  speech  of  the  Earl 
Marischal  strongly  confirms  this.  Had  the  primate  and  other  two  bi-  - 
shops  spoken  in  defence  of  their  faith,  the  foundation  of  his  argu- 
ment would  have  been  destroyed.  Perhaps  the  three  prelates  gave  a 
silent  vote.  In  this  letter  it  is  also  said  that  Atholl  was  not  present, 
and  here  too  the  writer  differs  from  the  historians  ;  but  the  matter  is 
of  little  moment.  There  is  in  the  letter  a  striking  passage,  which 
shews  how  powerfully  the  judgments  of  men  are  influenced  by  the 
situation  in  which  they  are  placed.  Speaking  of  the  inclination  which 
the  protestant  party  had  manifested  to  support  their  principles  by 
force,  the  primate  most  jusfly  remarks,  "  hot  it  miclit  be  sufiicient 
to  ony  that  wold  be  of  this  new  opinion,  to  use  their  awin  conscience 
with  thair  sell,  and  nocht  cummir  uthers  to  host  thame  or  banisch 
thame  the  cuntrie  without  thai  do  sic  lyk."  How  great  is  tlie  change 
which  adversity  had  produced  upon  the  archbishop.  He  now  appears 
as  the  advocate  of  forbearance  and  toleration,  using  language  which 
carries  conviction  to  every  unprejudiced  mind  ;  but  unfortunately  he 
did  not  regulate  his  own  conduct  by  it,  in  the  day  of  liis  power.  Had 
he  acted  upon  this  maxim  in  the  case  of  Mill, — had  he,  instead  of 
condemning  the  aged  martyr  to  the  flames,  allowed  him  in  peace  to 
adhere  to  his  faith,  he  would  have  prevented  one  of  the  foulest  stains 
upon  his  character  as  a  man  and  a  minister  of  religion ;  and  the  en- 
lightened liberal  sentiment  which  he  here  avows,  would  have  entitled 
him  to  the  respect  and  the  veneration  of  succeeding  ages.  The  sen- 
timent, however,  must  be  ascribed  more  to  situation  than  to  charge  of 
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CHAP, 


1560. 


XVI. '  abolished  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  pope  in 
Scotland  ;  by  the  second  they  repealed  all  the  acts 
in  favour  of  the  church;  and  by  the  third  they  or- 
dained, that  all  who  said  mass,  or  were  present  at 
the  celebration  of  it,  should  be  punished  for  the 
first  offence  by  confiscation  of  goods,  or  bodily  suf- 
fering, for  the  second  by  banishment  from  the 
kingdom,  and  for  the  third  by  death''. 
Remarks  Over  this  statute  every  friend  to  true  religion, 
'  to  the  influence  of  the  mild  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  to  the  sacred  rights  of  men,  would  wish  to 
cast  a  veil.  It  too  plainly  shews,  that  the  worst 
part  of  popery  had  not  been  taken  from  the  hearts 
of  those  who  so  vehemently  opposed  it ;  that  while 
they  declaimed  against  the  infaUibility  of  popish 
decrees,  and  considered  these  decrees  as  imposing 
a  grievous  yoke  upon  the  understandings  and  the 
faith  of  Christians,  they  wished  to  break  this  yoke 
only  that  it  might  be  succeeded  by  one  which  they 
themselves  had  prepared.  They  thus  arrogated  a 
right  to  decide  upon  what  the  fundamental  maxim 
of  the  protestant  religion  declared  should  be  left 

principle.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that,  fiad  he  again 
been  able  to  direct  the  sword  of  the  civil  magistrate,  he  would  not 
have  returned  it  to  the  scabbard,  but  would  have  directed  it  against 
men  whom  he  would  have  viewed  as  the  enemies  of  religion,  and 
the  fomenters  of  rebellion. 

*  Knox,  B.  iii.  p.  254,  L'55.  He  mentions  only  the  acts  against 
the  mass  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  but  the  other  is  mention- 
ed by  Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  150.  Keith,  p.  150,  151.  Burnet, 
Vol.  II.  p.  414.  Collier,  Vol.  II.  p.  468.  Calderwood,  p.  14.  Act* 
of  first  parliament  of  James  VI.  when  these  statutes  were  re-enacted. 
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to  the  decision  of  all  w  ho   examined  it ;  and  they    CIIAP. 

XVI 

justified,  in  as  tar  as  similar  conduct  could  justify  it,  v^ 
the  atrocious  cruelty  of  the  priesthood  to  those  un-      ^^^^ 
happy  men  who  had   been  convicted  of  heretical 
pollution. 

There  is  something  in  the  tendency  which  all 
sects  have  shewn  to  draw  the  sword  of  persecution 
most  humbling  and  disgraceful  to  human  nature. 
What  could  have  been  so  naturally  expected  from 
those  who  had  recently  mourned  over  the  dismal 
scenes  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  than  that  they 
should  shew  their  abhorrence  of  them,  by  disclaim- 
ing the  principle  from  which  they  originated  ?  Yet, 
with  their  own  sorrows  still  pressing  on  their  re- 
collection, they  prepared  to  wound  the  peace,  and 
to  embitter  the  lives  of  their  fellow-creatures,  not 
for  the  commission  of  crimes,  which  a  regard  to 
justice  compelled  them  to  punish  j  but  because  using 
the  same  privilege  which  the  reformers  had  de- 
manded, they  adopted  religious  sendments,  different 
from  those  which  these  refonPxers  proclaimed  as 
the  only  sentiments  taught  or  authorized  by  the 
Christian  religion*. 

Such  were  the  acts  of  this  celebrated  parliament, 
by  which,  without  wresdng  from  the  priesthood 
their  dignities  and  their  revenues,  it  produced  or 
confirmed  a  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
people,  and  paved  the  way  for  that  ecclesiastical 

"•*  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Britain,  Vol.  11.  p.  4C8. 
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CFIAP.    establishment,  by  which  the  popish  church  in  Scot- 

XVI. 

^>■*«^,^4»^  Jt^iid  was  soon  subverted. 

1560.        Against  these  proceedings,  it  has  been  objected 
to  these      by  many  who  do  not  dispute  the  validity  of  the 

procGcd-  ■ 

ings.  parliament,  that  it  far  exceeded  what,  by  the  treaty, 

the  estates  were  permitted  to  do ;  that  they  were 
by  it  only  authorized  to  send  deputies  to  the  king 
and  queen,  to  represent  what  v/as  thought  needful 
for  the  interests  of  religion  j  and  that  therefore, 
instead  of  sanctioning  positive  laws,  parliament 
ought  to  have  submitted  a  memorial  to  the  sove- 
reigns, proposing  that  such  laws  should  be  adopted. 

Answer  to  But  whatever  inference  may  be  deduced  from 
the  letter  of  the  treaty,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  lords  of  the  Congregation  understood  that  it 
conferred  on  them  a  full  right  to  enter  upon  the 
freest  discussions  with  regard  to  religion.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  they  would,  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory, have  acquired  less  than  the  regent  had  repeat- 
edly offered  to  concede  to  them.  Cecil  imagined, 
that  the  vagueness  of  the  article  about  religion, 
would  occasion  much  dissatisfaction  in  France. 
This  opinion  must  have  rested  upon  his  conviction, 
that  the  lords  would  take  occasion  from  it  to  esta- 
blish their  peculiar  views  ;  a  conviction  produced 
probably  by  the  unreserved  communication  which 
he  had  with  the  Scotish  nobles.  At  all  events,  the 
treaty  permitted  parliament  to  name  commissioners, 
to  instruct  these  commissioners  to  submit,  for  the 
information  of  the  queen,  what  ought  to  be  done 


I 
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to  regulate  the  faith  of  her  subjects,  and  certainly    chap. 
the  most  constitutional  mode  of  doing  this,  was  to  ^^^_,^-^ 
frame  such  acts  as  it  wished  to  become  the  law  of     ^'<^o- 
the  realm,  and  to  present  these  for  the  royal  sanc- 
tion.    It  was  the  duty  of  the  great  assembly  of  the 
nation — a  duty  which  no  treaty  could  cancel,  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  which  could  be 
done  only  by  adverting  most  particularly  to   that 
cause  by  which  peace  had  been  interrupted.     Had 
parliament,  therefore,  dissolved  without  taking  some 
decisive  measures,  the  protestants  would  have  con- 
sidered themselves  as   betrayed,  and  new  calami- 
ties would  soon  have  desolated  Scotland. 

If  after  all  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  parlia- 
ment did  not  adhere  to  the  precise  mode  of  settling 
the  affairs  of  religion,  which  was  pointed  out  by  the 
treaty,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  there  are  times 
when  the  forms  commonly  observed,  in  conducting 
the  business  of  a  government,  cannot  be  retained 
without  defeating  the  very  ends  for  which  they  had 
been  devised,  and  that  the  period  at  which  the 
nobles  and  barons  of  Scotland  now  assembled,  was 
one  of  these  times ;  that  the  first  object  which  they 
had  to  accomplish,  was  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the 
state ;  and  that  they  were  entitled  to  take  every 
measure  for  eflPectuating  this  object,  consistent  with 
the  respect  which  they  owed  to  the  constitutional 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  crown.  Upon  these  Resolve 
they  shewed  no  disposition  to  encroach,  for  they  de-  mirthelr 
termined  to  send  their  acts  to  their  sovereign,  and  ^J,gg^°  ^^^ 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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most  earnestly  to  solicit,  that  from  her  concern  for 
the  happiness  of  her  kingdom,  she  would  confirm 
them  by  her  authority  *.  They  were  not  indeed 
sanguine  in  their  hopes  of  success  ;  they  knew  the 
principles  in  which  she  had  been  educated ;  they 
had  experienced  the  strength  of  that  influence  which 
her  uncles  exerted  over  her  mind ;  and  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  express  their  apprehensions,  that  she 
would  not  ratify  what  was  so  hostile  to  the  faith 
which  she  had  been  taught  to  revere  f . 

The  Earls  of  Morton  and  Glencairn,  with  Malt- 
land  of  Lethington,  were  appointed  by  parliament  to 
repair  to  the  court  of  England,  that,  in  the  name  of 
the  Scotish  nation,  they  might  express  to  Elizabeth 
gratitude  for  her  support  and  protection,  and  that 
they  might  propose  to  her  a  scheme  from  which  they 
hoped  that  both  the  nations  of  Britain  would  derive 
essential  advantage. — They  were  enjoined  to  request 
of  the  queen,  that  she  would  consent  to  unite  her- 
self in  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Arran,  who,  failing 
issue  of  Mary,  was  the  nearest  heir  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland  |.  An  order  of  parliament  upon  this  de- 
licate subject  was  subscribed  by  the  archbishop  of 
St  Andrews,  the  bishops  of  Dunkeld,   Galloway, 

*  Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  xli.  p.  150.  Robertson's  Hist,  of  Scotland, 
Vol.  I.  p.  252,  253. 

■j-  Knox,  p.  255.  Spottiswoode,  p.  150.  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvii. 
p.  326.  Calderwood,  p.  24.  Heylin's  Hist,  of  the  Presbyterians^ 
B.  iv.  p.  158. 

X  Leslie,  Lib.  x,  p.  529,  530.  Knox,  B.  iii.  p.  257,  Camden's 
.^nnils,  p.  51. 
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Dunblane,  Argyll,  and  several  more  of  the  Popish  xvi.' 
clcrgv.  This  shews,  that  notwithstanding  their  re-  "^ 
ligious  prniciples,  they  expected  more  good  to  then- 
country  from  an  English  alliance  than  from  a  con- 
nexion with  France,  and  certainly  vindicates  the 
movers  of  this  scheme  from  the  imputation  which 
has  been  cast  on  them,  that  they  intended  to  trans, 
fer  the  crown  from  Mai'y  to  Elizabeth  ^. 

Although  Elizabeth  had  determined  not  to  enter  Rejected 
rashly  into  the  matrimonial  state,  and  although  she 
could  have  little  or  no  inducement  to  accede  to  the 
request  of  the  Scotish  parliament,  she  received  the 
ambassadors  with  the  utmost  kindness ;  expressed 
her  happiness  that  the  assistance  which  she  had 
given  had  been  so  useful  to  their  country  ;  and  de- 
clared her  resolution  to  renew  that  assistance,  if  at 
any  future  period  it  should  be  required.  The  pro- 
posal of  marriage,  she  professed  to  consider  as  in- 
dicating the  desire  of  the  estates  to  knit  in  amity 
the  two  British  nations;  and  while  she  declined 
agreeing  to  it,  she  spake  in  the  most  flattering  and 
gratifying  terms  of  the  Earl  of  Arran.  She  con- 
cluded by  advising  them  to  avoid  all  faction  and 
discord,  and  by  promising  that  nothing  should  be 
wanting  on  her  part  to  secure  the  defence  of  both 
the  realms  againt  a  foreign  enemy  f. 

*  Burnet's  Hist,  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  Vol.  III.  In  tlie 
collection  of  papers  subjoined  to  this  volume  is  a  copy  of  the  order 
of  Parliament.     Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  155. 

f  Burnet,  Vol.  III.  History  and  Appendix.  Keith,  as  last  quot- 
ed. 
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CHAP.        Before  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  many  acts 
v,^^^,-^  of  inferior  importance  were  passed ;  and  in  terms  of 
1560.    j-}^g  treaty,  twenty-four  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
were  named,  from  whom  the  twelve  to  be  invested 
with  the  administration  of  government,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  queen,  were  to  be  selected  *. 
Embassy        Sir  James  Sandilands,  Lord  St  John,  a  knight  of 
James       Malta,  who  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the  late  dis- 
fo "he^"'^^'  tensions,  and  who,  upon  this  account,  was  delicately 
court  of     chosen  as  the  most  proper  person  who  could  be 
selected,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
France.     He  was  authorized  to  lay  before  the  king 
and  queen  the  proceedings  of  parliament ;  to  present 
the  list  of  those  from  whom  the  regency  was  to  be 
formed,  that  their  majesties  might  nominate  from  it 
the  proportion  specified  in  the  treaty  ;  and  he  was 
particularly  enjoined  to  use  every  method  to  conci- 
liate the  queen ;  to  incline  her  to  regard  with  a  fa- 
vourable eye  her  subjects  in  Scotland  ;    to  restore 
that  harmony  among  all  classes  of  the  community, 
from  which  alone  the  prosperity  of  her  kingdom 
could  result  t. 

*  Keith,  B.  i.  ch.  xii.  p.  152.  Grainger's  Continuation  of  Mait- 
land's  Hist,  of  Scotland,  p.  930.  The  twenty-four  were,  the  Duke, 
the  Earls  of  Arran,  Huntly,  Argyll,  Glencairn,  Morton,  Atholl, 
Monteith,  Marischal,  and  Rothes,  the  prior  of  St  Andrews,  Lords 
Erskine,  Ruthven,  Lindsay,  Boyd,  Ogilvie,  St  John,  and  the  mas- 
ter of  Maxwell,  Barons  or  Lairds  Pittarow,  Lundy,  Dun,  Cuning- 
ham-head,  Drumlanrig,  and  young  Maitland  of  Lethington. 

f  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvil.  p.  326.  Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  150* 
Keith,  B.  ii.  p.  154. 
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Upon  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  found  that  tlie  ap-    chap. 

•  •  •  XVI 

prehensions  entertained  m  Scotland,  respecting  the  v.^  ' 
intentions  of  Francis  and  Mary,  were  not  without  ^^^f^- 
foundation.  The  family  of  Guise  had  now  defeat- 
ed the  attempts  of  their  enemies,  and  had  again  be- 
gun to  shew  their  abhorrence  of  heresy,  by  taking 
the  most  awful  vengeance  upon  those  who  were  ac- 
cused of  it.  Guided  by  their  pernicious  counsels, 
the  king  and  queen  had  resolved  not  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  into  which  Valence  and  Randan,  by  their 
express  instructions,  had  entered.  The  great  object 
in  forming  it  was  gained.  The  English  forces  were 
removed  from  Scotland  ;  the  French  army  was  res- 
cued from  its  perilous  situation ;  the  fear  of  internal 
convulsion  was  dissipated  ;  and  the  purpose  was 
therefore  resumed  of  embracing  the  first  opportuni- 
ty to  punish  the  lords  of  the  Congregation,  who 
were  still  detested  as  having  rebelled  against  their 
sovereign. 

8uch  were  the  views  of  the  French  court,  when  His  lecep 
Sir  James  Sandilands  attempted  to  execute  the  design  ^ 
of  his  embassy.  His  reception  at  once  shewed  him 
that  he  had  undertaken  an  office  most  offensive  to 
the  king  and  queen.  The  cardinal  of  Lorrain  load- 
ed him  with  reproach  ;  accused  him  of  violating  his 
sacred  obligations  as  a  knight  of  a  holy  order,  by 
consenting  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  propositions  of 
execrable  heretics ;  and  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts 
to  sooth  the  prelate, — notwithstanding  the  most  as- 
siduous  endeavours  to  recommend  himself  to  the 
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CHAP,    queen,  and  to  ascertain  her  intentions,  he  was  dis- 
v,^^^..^  missed  without  an  answer  *. 

Disma*^  of       '^^^  intelligence  of  his  having  failed  in  his  exer- 
the  protest-  tions,  which  he  soon  transmitted  to  Scotland,  spread 
consternation  amongst  the  friends  of  the  reforma- 
tion.    They  dreaded  that  they  would  again  have  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  power  of  France ;  and 
not  having  received  any  intimation  respecting  their 
embassy  to  the  English  court,  they  were  not  with- 
out fear  that  Elizabeth,  who  had  complained  of  the 
sacrifices  which  she  had  already  made  to  promote 
their  cause,  might  be  reluctant  so  soon  to  renew 
the  expence,  and  to  expose  herself  to  the   danger 
of  hostilities  with  a  most  formidable  enemy  f. 
Death  of         This  alarm,  however,  was  unexpectedy  dissipated 
die  French  ^^  ^^  unforeseen  event,  which  had  a  very  powerful 
Dec.  4.       effect  upon  the  situation  of  Scotland.     The  king  of 
France,  after  a  short  illness,  died  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  his  age  ;  and  Mary,  deprived  of  her  husband, 
soon   found  that  she  would  be  compelled  to  rest 
upon  the  support  and  the  affections  of  her  own  sub- 
jects {. 

*  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvii.  p.  327  Spottiswoode,  B.  iii.  p.  150. 
Keith,  p.  154.  Knox,  alluding  to  this  embassy,  says,  with  more  than 
his  usual  forbearance,  "  how  the  Lord  of  St  John  was  entreated  we 
list  not  to  rehearse."  p.  255.  Guthrie's  History  of  Scotland,  Vol.  VI. 
p.  144. 

f  Knox,  B.  iii.  p.  237,  258.  Spottiswoode,  p.  151.  Keith, 
p.  154. 

t  Buchanan,  Lib.  xvii.  p.  S27.  Camden's  Annals,  p.  60.  Knox, 
p.  259,  compared  with  Keith,  p.  157.  Spottiswoode,  p.  151.  Bur- 
jiet,  Vol.11,  p.  414. 
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During  the  interval  which  elapsed  between   the    ^J!"^}** 
dissohition  of  parUament  and  the  death  of  this  nio-  "^^^y^-^*^ 
narch,  the  council  in  Scotland  directed  their  atten-  Arrange- 
tion  to  ecclesiastical  arrancrements,  and  were  anxious  '""^"'^  ^^^ 

'-'  ^  _       clibsemm- 

to  devise  a  scheme  for  disseminating  and  enforcing  ating  and 

...  .        ,   .        ,  r       •  -J  inculcaliug 

the  doctrmes  contamed  m  the  conrcssion  sanctioned  the  re- 
by  the  estates.  As  the  most  effectual  method  of  ac-  {■^[^'J,"^'^ 
complishing  this,  they  requested  those  ministers  who 
were  most  eminent  for  their  talents,  and  were  held 
in  the  highest  reverence  by  the  people,  to  frame  a 
model  for  the  administration  of  the  church.  They 
engaged  in  this  interesdng  w^ork  with  zeal  mode- 
rated by  caution  ;  and,  directed  by  Knox,  who  sug- 
gested the  leading  ideas  which,  in  his  estimation, 
should  be  adopted,  they  produced  the  first  booK  Book  ot 
of  discipline  ;  a  striking  monument  of  the  abilities, 
the  views,  and  the  principles  of  the  men  by  whom 
it  was  composed  *. 

Although  this  book  has  been  printed  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  proposed  for  the  sanction  of  the 
ci\di  power,  yet  the  substance  of  it  is  very  far  from 

Knox,  B.  lii.  p.  256.  The  committee  employed  to  draw  in  a 
volume,  as  Knox  expresses  it,  the  policy  and  discipline  of  the  kirk, 
consisted  of  John  Winram,  sub-prior  of  St  Andrews,  John  Spottis 
w'oode,  father  of  the  archbishop,  John  Douglas  rector  of  St  An- 
drews,  Jolm  Rew,  and  Knox  himself.  Spottiswoode,  p.  174,  men- 
tions that  it  was  the  work  of  Knox,  which  must  mean  that  lie  was 
much  consulted  in  framing  it.  Calderwood's  History,  p.  24.  Hey- 
lin's  Hist,  of  the  Presbyterians,  p.  159.  Keith,  B.iii.  p.  491,  492, 
who  gives  an  extract  from  a  manuscript  copy  pf  Spottiswoode's 
History,  in  full  confirmation  of  the  statement  given  in  this  work. 


discipline. 
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CHAP,    being  generally  known  ;  and  as  full  light  cannot  be 
\,^.y^^^  cast  upon  the  commencement  of  the  protestant  es- 
1560.     tablishment,  upon  the  progress  which  that  establish- 
ment made,  and  upon  the  various  fornis  which  it 
assumed,   without  an  examination   of  this  system 
of  policy,  I  shall  endeavour  to  analyze  it ;  to  state 
the  general  principles  upon  which  it  rests  ;  and  to 
estimate  the  effects  which  it  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce upon  the  religious,  the  moral,  and  the  intel- 
lectual state  of  Scotland.     This  illustration,  so  es- 
sential to  an  accurate  and  useful  history  of  the  re- 
formation, will  naturally  succeed  some  observations 
upon   the  standard  of  faith  which  the  reformers 
erected  ;  and  the  two  next  chcipters,  devoted  to  these 
subjects,  will  present  a  picture  of  the  great  men 
who  so  strenuously  supported  the  civil  and  religi- 
ous emancipation  of  their  country,  which  it  will  be 
difficult  to  contemplate  without  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  wonder  and  admiration. 
DIsputa-         But  while  government  thus  sought  to  carry  on 
tween  the   ^^^  interesting  work  of  the  reformation  which  par- 
popish  and  ijament  had  so  decisively  commenced,  they  did  not 

protestant  ■'  '         ■'    _ 

leachers.  altogether  overlook  the  adherents  of  the  ancient  re- 
ligion. Induced  by  candour,  by  curiosity,  or  by 
the  conviction  that  they  would  thus  more  firmly 
establish  the  truth  of  their  own  opinions,  they  invit- 
ed the  most  able  supporters  of  popery  to  come  to 
Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  disputing  with  the 
preachers,  and  of  defending  the  tenets  which  they 
had  shewn  themselves  determined  not  to  relinquish. 
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Numbers  readily  accepted  the  invitation.    Amongst   CIIAP, 

■  XVI 

these  the  most  eminent  were  Anderson,  the  sub-  >^v,^^ 
principal  of  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  John      ^^'^o- 
Leslie,  afterwards   bishop  of  Ross,  the  intelligent 
historian  of  Scotland,  and  the  zealous  defender  of 
the  unfortunate  Mary. 

The  disputes  terminated  as  all  similar  disputes  Dlfferem 
have  done :  neither  party  destroying  the  previous  hl\vh1ch 
conviction  of  the  other ;  but  it  is  amusing   to  read  |^^^^  ^^"^ 

^  ^  been  de- 

the  different  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  they  scribed, 
were  conducted.  The  protestant  writers  not  only 
boast  of  victory,  but  depreciate  the  talents  and  the 
reasonings  of  their  opponents.  They  represent 
them  as  having  been  struck  with  amazement  at  those 
arguments  which,  though  they  resisted,  they  could 
not  answer ;  and  even  the  bishop  of  Ross,  of  whose 
excellent  understanding  no  doubt  can  now  be  en- 
tertained, we  are  told,  declined  the  contest,  or  was 
unable,  even  by  the  speciousness  of  sophistry,  to 
maintain  the  cause  in  which  he  was  so  deeply  inter, 
ested  *. 

Leslie  himself,  however,  has  given  in  his  history 
a  very  opposite  representation.  He  mentions  the 
conference  between  Anderson,  and  Knox  Assisted 
by  Willock ;  and  he  declares  that  Anderson  defend- 
ed his  faith  with  so  much  learning,  piety,  and  close- 
ness of  argument,  that  he  confirmed  those  who  be- 
lieved, and  confounded  the  abettors  of  heresy  ;  that 

*  Knox,B.  ul.  p.  261,  262, 
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CHAP,    to  such  a  degree  were  they  perplexed  and  stumbled, 
that  they  never  again  ventured  to  encounter  the 


3560.  catholics,  but  testified  their  indignation  at  the  de- 
feat which  they  had  sustained,  by  compeUing  those 
who  had  conquered  them  to  attend  the  sermons  of 
the  ministers,  as  if,  Leslie  adds,  the  crude  effusions 
of  such  men  could  make  any  impression  upon  per- 
sons who  not  only  could  not  be  converted  by  the 
arguments  which  had  been  addressed  to  them,  but 
who,  in  the  estimation  of  all  endowed  with  com- 
mon sense,  had  a  decided  superiority  in  the  dis- 
pute *. 

Unluckily,  his  zeal  for  his  friend  and  his  religion 
prevented  him  from  being  sufficiently  guarded  in 
these  assertions  ;  for,  a  little  after,  he  records  more 
disputations  between  the  catholics  and  the  protest- 
ants,  although  he  uniformly  expatiates  upon  the 
overpowering  reasoning  of  the  former. — But  why, 
if  they  were  thus  superior  in  argument,  did  their 
faith  rapidly  yield  to  the  new  system  ?  He  saw  the 
difficulty,  and  he  attempted  to  remove  it ;  but  the 
attempt  does  not  strengthen  the  representation 
which  he  had  before  given,  for  he  admits,  that  there 
existed  a  carelessness  amongst  the  established  clergy 
in  the  highest  degree  culpable,  and  with  much 
fairness  acknowledges,  that  the  ignorance  in  which 
these    clergy    kept    the    people,    rendered    them 

*  Leslie,  de  Rebus  GesUs  Scotorum,  Lib.^.p.  5so. 
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too  much  exposed  to  be  captivated  by  what  was    chap, 

XVI 

announced  as  divine  truth,  and   was  recommended  v^^  x^, 
with  a  plausibility,  and  an  eloquence,  which  their     i^co. 
untutored  minds  could  not  resist. 
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CHAPTER  SEVENTEENTH. 

Cojifession  of  Faith.... Heasons  for  composing  it....Examl^ 
nation  of  it. ...It  contrasts  the  Popish  and  Protestant 
sijstems..  ..It  inculcates  pare  morality. . . .  Reformers  unjust- 
ly depreciated. ...Their  sentiments  respecting  the  true 
Church  ;  Respecting  Sacraments  ;  Respecting  Govern- 
ment....Admit,  upon  this  subject,  a  dangerous  maxim,,.. 
Enfjice  obedience  to  Magistrates  vjwn  just  principles.... 
Do  not  insist  much  npoii  mysterious  points..., Questions 
respecting  religious  establishments. 

When  the  reformation  was  first  introduced  into 

CHAP 

XVII.*  Scotland,  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  the 
discovery  of  divine  truth  was  very  inconsiderable. 
The  popish  system  had  for  ages  been  implicitly  re- 
ceived ;  and  even  after  the  imperfection  of  several 
parts  of  it  had  been  exposed,  an  idea  long  prevail- 
ed, that  although  it  required  to  be  freed  from  some 
corruptions  which  contaminated  it,  the  general  doc- 
trines which  it  inculcated  were  unquestionably  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity. 

But  when  additional  light  was  poured  upon  the 
minds  of  men, — when  the  study  of  the  Scriptures 
became  prevalent,  the  enormity  of  papal  supersti- 
tion was  more  distinctly  discerned,  and  the  desire 
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of  overthrowing  or  eradicating  it  was  more  widely    CIIAP. 

and  more  strongly  felt.     To  effectuate  this,  it  was  v^^s,,,*^ 

determined  to  contrast  with    it  the  opinions  and     ^^^^• 

principles  which  the  reformers  had   embraced,  by 

collecting  their  tenets,  and  presenting  them  under 

one  striking  point  of  view.     Hence  the  origin  of  Confession 

confessions  of  faith  in  the  protestant  church  was 

nearly  similar  to  that  of  creeds  in  the  earliest  periods 

of  Christianity.     Before  any  one  could  be  consi-  Reasons 

-.     (•  .  .  .      for  com- 

dered  as  converted  irom  popery,  it  was  requisite  posing  it. 
that  he  should  have  renounced  his  former  errors ; 
and  this  could  be  ascertained  only  by  his  solemnly 
declaring  what  he  now  conceived  to  be  founded  on 
the  word  of  God. 

Had  no  particular  standard  been  adopted, — had 
every  man  been  left  to  pursue  his  own  speculations, 
the  reformation  would  have  expired  soon  after  its 
commencement.  The  people,  not  accustomed  to 
reasoning,  and  not  qualified  to  weigh  ^the  argu- 
ments which  would  have  been  addressed  to  them, 
would  have  been  bewildered  by  varying  or  oppo- 
site tenets, — would  either  have  been  driven  into  the 
hopelessness  of  infidelity,  or  been  disposed  to  re- 
unite themselves  to  a  church  which  professed  to 
point  out,  with  the  confidence  of  infallibility,  what 
ought  to  be  believed. 

As  the  number  of  protestants  increased  in  Scot- 
land, the  opposition  which  they  had  to  encounter 
became  more  formidable.  They  were  thus  com- 
pelled to  make  a  common  cause  against  their  ene- 
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CHAP,  mies, — to  restrain  all  propensity  to  differ  among 
themselves,  least,  in  their  anxiety  to  press  their  pe- 
culiar sentiments,  to  render  of  importance  frivolous 
distinctions,  they  should  endanger  those  great  prin- 
ciples which  they  had  united  to  support.  It  thus 
happened  that  the  ministers,  who  had  devoted  their 
talents  to  religious  inquiries,  were  regarded  with 
the  utmost  reverence,  as  the  oracles  of  divine  wis- 
dom. Their  sentiments  were  by  all  esteemed  as 
the  pure  truths  of  revelation;  so  that,  while  they 
announced  to  mankind  deliverance  from  spiritual 
tyranny  and  from  the  yoke  of  implicit  faith,  they  in 
fact  only  transferred  from  the  priesthood  to  them- 
selves the  submission  of  the  faithful. 

There  was,  however,  a  radical  difference  in  the 
two  cases.  It  was  part  of  the  popish  religion, — indeed 
that  part  ot  it  which  had,  for  some  centuries, 
been  most  anxiously  inculcated — that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  laity  to  submit  in  matters  of  belief  to  the  di- 
rection of  their  spiritual  guides  ;  that  all  who  vio- 
lated this  duty  were  guilty  of  the  most  pestilent 
heresy,  exposed  themselves  to  such  punishment  as 
the  church  might  inflict  in  this  world,  and  to  eternal 
punishment  in  the  next.  The  reformation  struck 
at  the  root  of  this  dangerous  and  depressing  doc- 
trine. It  recognized  the  word  of  God  as  the  rule 
of  faith  ;  it  taught  that  all  ought  to  search  it ;  and 
although  this  maxim  was  not  at  first  reduced  to 
practice,  because  it  required  the  previous  cultiva- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  human  mind, — although 
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the  protestant  ministers,  from  this  accidental  cir-  chap. 
cumstance  led  the  public  opinion,  still  this  influ- 
ence could  only  be  temporary  ;  freedom  of  inquiry 
was  interwoven  with  the  protestant  religion,  and 
that  freedom  was  soon  claimed  and  was  duly  va- 
lued. 

As,  however,  the  preachers  had  acquired  much 
respect,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  witrtess 
the  most  cordial  acquiescence  in  what  they  taught, 
we  cannot  wonder  that,  when  the  day  of  trial  was 
past,  they  were  unwilling  to  resign  so  gratifying  a 
distinction ;  that  they  were  eager  to  see  the  preva- 
lence of  their  principles ;  that  they  requested  that 
the  opinions  which  had  grown  with  the  reformation, 
which  by  numberless  associations  were  endeared  to 
their  countrymen,  should  be  digested  in  a  form 
rendering  them  accessible  to  all,  and  establishing  a 
visible  barrier  between  those  who  had  forsaken  the 
church  and  the  friends  of  the  popish  worship. 

But  there  was  another  reason  which  confirmed 
the  protestants  in  their  resolution  to  compose  a 
confession,  and  which  justified  them  in  doing  so. 
Although,  from  a  happy  combination  of  causes,  they 
had  risen  from  the  lowest  depression  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  most  marked  influence  over  the  mea- 
sures of  parliament,  the  power  of  the  church  was 
far  from  being  annihilated.  They  had  every  reason 
to  apprehend  that  it  would  soon  display  its  energy, 
and  that,  strengthened  by  the  support  which  the 
queen  would  extend  to  it,  it   might  prevail  upon 
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CHAP,    numbers  to  desert  the  profession  of  the  reformed 
v^^^"^^  faith.     The  best  security  against  this  was,  to  give  a 
1560.     plain  illustration  of  the    superiority  of  that  faith 
tionof  it.    above  the  ancient  superstition ;  to  shew  that  it  was 
in  harmony  with  the  inspired  writings,  which  were 
now  beheved  to  have  been  given  for  the  direction 
of  Christians.     Under  the  circumstances,  then,  in 
which  the  reformers  were  placed,  it  was  wise  to 
frame  a  confession  of  faith  ;  and  the  confession  pre- 
sented to  parliament,  although  it  expresses  antipa- 
thy to  the  pope,  and  to  the  theological  tenets  which 
flowed  from  him,  is  admirably  adapted  to  promote 
the  great  end  of  all  religion,  to  enforce  the  obliga- 
tion of  piety  and  virtue. 
Contrasts        The  first  feature  which  must  strike  all  who  ex- 

the  popish  .        .      .      ,  •  i        i  •   i       i         i^m 

and  pro-  amme  It,  IS  the  accuracy  with  which  the  difference 
between  popery  and  the  protestant  religion  is  point- 
ed out.  The  church  of  Rome  early  perceived  the 
importance  of  inculcating  that  salvation  might  be 
procured  by  the  exertions  of  those  who  laboured  to 
attain  it;  and  although  it  never  expressly  denied 
the  efficacy  of  the  merits  and  intercession  of  Christ, 
yet  its  doctrine  of  works  of  supererogation  was  cer- 
tainly calculated  to  exalt  the  power  of  the  church,  and 
to  give  a  very  erroneous  view  of  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  man.  Upon  this  part  of  the  popish  scheme 
some  of  the  worst  abuses  rested ;  those  abuses 
which  first  excited  the  horror  of  Christendom,  and 
gave  rise  to  that  opposition  which  terminated  in  the 
reformation. 


testant 
systems. 
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The  protestants  attacked  a  principle,  which  it  was    CHAR 
so  obvious  that  neither  reason  nor  experience  could  v^^i^^i^ 
establish.     They   not  only  clearly  laid  down  the     ^^co. 
great  doctrine,  that  man  was  insufficient  to  accom- 
plish his  own  salvation,  but  some  of  them  in  their 
anxiety  to  avoid  one  extreme,  ran  to  another,  and 
taught  what  at  least  seemed  to  imply  the  total  sub- 
version of  morality.       In  the  Scotish   confession, 
however,  this  subject  is  treated  with  the  utmost 
precision,  and  with  a  calmness,  a  moderation,  and  an 
exemption  from  enthusiasm,  reproving  the  errors 
which,  even  in  our  days,  ai"e  too  widely  disseminat- 
ed.    It  assumes,  indeed,  the  corruption  of  human 
nature — the  inability  of  man  to  continue  in  the  un-  inculcates 
interrupted  practice  of  what  is  good ;  but  far  from  raiity!^°" 
perverting  these  principles  to  the  gratification  of 
spiritual  pride — to  the  destruction  of  proper  regard 
for  the  divine  law,  it  with  much  energy  declares, 
"  that  it  is  blasphemy  to  affirm  that  Christ  Jesus 
dwells  in  the  hearts  of  those  in  whom  there  is  no 
spirit  of  sanctification."     Instead  of  resting  the  evi- 
dence of  sincere  attachment   to  the  gospel  upon 
feelings  and  emotions  which  often  originate  from 
some  peculiarity  of  bodily  constitution,  from  sym- 
pathy or  from  weakness,  and  which  have  no  neces- 
sary connexion  with  the  amiableness  of  a  virtuous 
character,  it  affirms,  "  that  all  workers  of  iniquity 
are  destitute  of  true  faith  ;  that  they  who  triumph 
over  sin,  are,  in  the  true  sense,  the  disciples  of  Jesus." 
The  delineation  of  the  duty  of  a  Christian  is  in 

VOL.    II.  z 
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^l^^'  ^^®  highest  degree  just  and  impressive.  Rejecting 
the  oblations,  the  penances,  the  pilgrimages,  and  the 
mortifications  which  were  so  sedulously  enforced 
upon  the  laity  by  the  catholic  priesthood,  it  ob- 
serves, *'  that  the  holy  law  of  God  consists  of  two 
tables,  the  one  relating  to  the  Deity,  the  other  to 
our  fellow-creatures,  and  to  ourselves.  To  have 
one  God,  to  worship  and  honour  him,  to  call  upon 
him  in  all  our  troubles,  to  reverence  his  awful  name, 
to  hear  his  word,  to  believe  it,  to  partake  of  the  sa- 
craments ;  these  are  the  works  of  the  first  table." — 
*'  To  honour  father,  mother,  princes,  rulers,  and 
superior  powers,  to  love  them,  to  support  them, 
to  obey  their  charges,  when  these  are  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  divine  commandments,  to  save  the  lives 
of  the  innocent,  to  repress  tyranny,  to  defend  the 
oppressed,  to  live  in  temperance  and  sobriety,  to 
deal  justly  with  all  men  both  in  word  and  deedj 
and  finally  to  root  out  all  desire  to  hurt  our  neigh- 
bour ;  these  are  the  good  works  of  the  second  table, 
■which  are  most  pleasing  and  acceptable  unto 
God  *." 

When  we  compare  this  manly  enlightened  repre- 
sentation of  duty  with  the  ignorance  or  perversion 
of  moral  truth  to  which  it  succeeded,  we  must  per- 

*  Knox,  In  the  third  book  of  his  History,  has  inserted  the  confession 
at  full  length.  It  may  also  be  seen  in  Calderwood,  and  in  the  acts  of 
the,  first  parliament  of  James  VI.  Some  remarks  upon  it,  not  very 
profound,  are  made  by  Collier,  in  the  2d  Vol.  of  his  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Britain,  from  p.  467. 
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ccive  how  much  the  world  was  indebted  to  the  re-    ^jf* 
formation.     There  is  manifested  in  the  confession,  -^^^.^"^^ 
an  earnest  desire  to  make  man  happy  in  private  life, 
while  at  the  same  time,  embracing  what  he  owes  to 
others  as  members  of  the  same  community,  it  tends 
to  guard  him  against  cruelty  and  rebellion  on  one 
hand,  against  meanness  of  spirit,  and  humiliating  sub- 
mission to  tyranny  on  the  other.     It  is  impossible 
to  take  into  view  the  many  disadvantages  under 
which  the  composers  of  this  summary  laboured, 
the  numberless  causes  which  might  have  darkened 
their  reason,  stimulated  their  passions,  or  inflamed 
their  imaginations,  without  the  conviction,   that  al-  The  refor- 
though  they  had  their  failings,  they  possessed  much  ^^^  """ 
soundness  and  vigour  of  mind,  and  had  surveyed  predated, 
human  nature  with  a  piercing  eye,  -  without  feeling 
some  indignation,  that  they  have,  even  by  writei*s 
whose  strength  of  mind  might  have  preserved  them 
from  the  weakness  of  sacrificii^g  the  love  of  truth 
to  affectation  of  hberality  of  sentiment,  been  studi- 
ously held  forth  to  the  public  as  ignorant  or  intem- 
perate zealots ;  who,  although  instrumental  in  accom-   - 
plishing  a  most  important  revolution  in  the  moral 
and  religious  state  of  Scotland,  are  entitled  to  no  re- 
spect, may  be   held  in  contempt  by  their   more 
cultivated  and  unprejudiced  descendants  *. 

*  Mr  Hume  invariably  speaks  most  contemptuously  of  the  refor- 
mers. His  religious  principles,  or  rather  his  want  of  religious  prin- 
ciple, led  him  to  do  so,  and  the  Impression  made  bj  his  works,  has 
very  strongly  contributed   to  prevent  these  reformers  from  holding 
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Their  sen- 
timents re- 
specting 
the  true 
church. 


But  it  was  not  enough  to  destroy  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  church  of  Rome  had  built  her  most 
profitable  delusions;  she  claimed  to  be  the  only- 
true  church  ;  she  represented  every  deviation  from 
what  she  declared  to  be  right,  as  entailing  the  guilt 
of  schism  or  of  impiety ;  and  it  was  therefore  of 
much  importance  to  guard  protestants  against  re- 
presentations which,  by  alarming  their  fears,  might, 
in  those  seasons  of  depression  which  •  arrive  to  all, 
have  agitated  their  minds,  and  even  given  a  shock 
to  the  stability  of  their  faith.  This  naturally  led 
the  compilers  of  the  confession  to  engross  in  it 
their  sentiments  respecting  the  true  church,  and  the 

the  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  their  countrymen,  to  which  they 
are  without  doubt  most  justly  entitled.  The  fascination  of  genius, 
gives  even  to  the  erroneous  and  hasty  assertions  of  those  who  are 
possessed  of  it,  a  charm  which  prevents  calm  examination,  and  con- 
fers authority  on  what  ought  to  be  disregarded  ;  but  when  the  same 
assertions  proceed  from  men  of  feebler  powers,  they  are  at  once  seen 
in  their  true  light.  A  very  striking  instance  of  the  length  to  which 
rash  calumny  against  the  reformers  has  been  sometimes  carried,  oc- 
curs in  Dalyell's  Fragments  of  Scotish  History.  After  some  flippant 
and  truly  desultory  remarks  against  the  clergy,  this  writer  mentions 
a  fact  which  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Knox,  and  he  immediately 
adds,  *'  notwithstanding  the  relation  of  a  hot-brained  fanatic,  this  may 
be  partly  true."  It  is  difficult  to  ascribe,  even  to  self-deceit,  such  a 
magical  power  as  we  must  suppose  it  to  possess,  if  we  imagine  that 
Mr  Dalyell  could  for  a  moment  think,  that  it  was  necessary  in  him  to 
apologize  for  condescending  to  trust  in  the  testimony  of  Knox  ;  or 
that  the  reputation  of  this  eminent  reformer,  whose  energy  of  mind  is 
apparent  in  every  sentence  which  he  wrote,  and  in  every  action  which 
he  performed,  could  suffer  from  a  charge  supported  by  no  evidence, 
but  clearly  shewing  that  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  appreciate  his. 
character. 
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validity   of  that   authority   which   the   bishops   of    CHAP. 
Rome   had  so  long  exercised.     They  teach  "  that  ^,^^,^ 
the  church  of  Christ  is  not  marked  out  by  external       ^^*°- 
circumstances — by  antiquity,  succession,  or  numbers, 
the  great  grounds  upon  which  the  pope  established 
the   universality  of  the  Roman  church— but  by  the 
true  preaching  of  the  word,   by  the  right  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,  and  by  such  a  system  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  as  tended  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  virtue  and  the  suppression  of  vice."     These 
marks  the  confession   claims,   as  belonging  to  the 
protestant   church,   and  this  claim  rendered   it  ne- 
cessary to  advert  to  some  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
popery,  particularly  respecting  the  authority  and  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  the  nature  and  dispensa- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  and  the  power  of  the  civil 
magistrate  in  matters  of  religion. 

The  church  of  Rome,  strangely  representing  the 
Scriptures  as  wrapped  in  impenetrable  obscurity, 
had  long  taught  that  the  pope,  or  perhaps  a  general 
council,  was  invested  by  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the 
privilege  and  ability  of  interpreting  them,  and  con- 
sequently of  deciding  every  controversy,  and  pro- 
nouncing upon  every  doctrine, — that  no  private  per- 
son was  permitted  to  follow  the  light  of  his  own 
mind,  but  was  bound  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of 
the  true  and  infallible  church. 

The  Scotish  reformers  resist  this  irrational  and 
debasing  doctrine.  They  declare  **  that  as  the  au- 
thority of  Scripture  arises  from  its  being  dictated  by 
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CHAP,  inspiration,  it  was  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it 
<^^^^^  had  been  rendered  by  divine  wisdom  adapted  for 
1560.  fj^g  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  to  be  the 
rule  of  faith  and  manners ;  that  in  every  case  of 
difficulty,  the  inqiiiry  ought  to  be,  "  not  what  had 
been  befcre  thought  with  regard  to  it,  but  what 
was  really  taught  in  the  canonical  books,  or  was 
sanctioned  by  the  example  of  our  Saviour." 

After  the  reverence  for  the  see  of  Rome  began 
to  abate,  the  eyes  of  those  who  wished  for  refor- 
mation, were  directed  towards  a  general  council ;  and 
for  a  considerable  time,  they  offered  to  submit  to 
the  decision  of  such  a  council,  upon  all  the  points 
of  controversy  v/hich  had  been  agitated.  Their 
views,  however,  gradually  became  more  just  and  en- 
larged.— By  attending  to  the  history,  and  to  the 
proceedings  of  general  councils,  they  were  convin- 
ced that  these  assemblies  had  often  been  constituted, 
and  had  often  acted  in  a  manner  not  favourable  for 
the  invesdgation  or  the  discovery  of  truth.  They 
thus  very  early  became  doubtful,  whether  infallibi- 
lity could  be  attributed  to  the  decrees  of  councils  ; 
and  before  the  confession  of  faith  was  framed  in 
Scotland,  they  had  accurately  estimated  the  degree 
of  respect  to  which  these  decrees  were  entitled. 
The  compilers  admitted  "  that  the  opinions  of  ge- 
neral councils  were  entitled  to  examination,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  men  who  had  been  conversant,  or  who 
should  have  been  conversant  with  the  study  of 
Scripture ;  but  they  explicitly  denied  that  there  be- 
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longed  to  these  men  any  right  to  devise  articles  of  cHAP. 
faith,  or  to  add  to  what  had  been  delivered  in  the  \^J^lt 
word  of  God.'*  i56o. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  shew  that  the  protestant  Respectin« 
church  had  the  essential  requisites  of  a  true  church  Jjg„"j^'^'^*' 
of  Christ,  they  conceived  it  necessary   to  deliver 
their    doctrine    respecting    the    sacraments,     and 
particularly  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

The  tenet  of  transubstantiation,  so  revolting  to 
reason,  and  so  obviously  confuted  by  the  testimony 
of  the  senses,  was  eminently  adapted  to  increase  the 
veneration  entertained  for  the  priesthood.  .  By  their 
act,  bread  and  wine  became  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  and  upon  their  secret  intention  the  effi- 
cacy of  communion  entirely  depended.  The  pro- 
testants  opposed  and  denied  transubstantiation,  but 
it  is  remarkable  that  they  departed  so  little,  at  least 
from  the  language  in  which  it  had  been  announced. 
The  sentiments  of  Luther  and  his  followers  differ- 
ed more  in  appearance  than  in  reality  from  those  of 
his  adversaries — were  open  to  objections  almost 
equally  insurmountable ;  while  Calvin,  although 
he  clearly  decided  against  the  presence  of  the  actual 
body  and  blood  of  Jesus,  expressed  himself  with  a 
kind  of  ambiguous  reverence  upon  this  interesting 
subject.  Knox,  and  they  who  assisted  him,  use,  in 
their  confession,  a  mode  of  phraseology  which  evi- 
dently proves  that  they  were  perplexed  about  the 
nature  of  that  communication  which,  in  partaking 
of  the  signs,  exists  between  the  Redeemer  and  his 
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CHAP,  people.  They  thus  deliver  their  opinion  :''  We  be- 
lieve that  in  the  supper,  rightly  used,  Christ  Jesus 
is  so  joined  with  us,  that  he  becometh  the  very 
nourishment  and  food  of  our  souls.  Not  that  we 
imagine  any  transubstantiation  of  bread  into  Christ's 
natural  body,  and  of  wine  into  his  natural  blood,  as 
the  papists  have  perniciously  taught  and  damnably  " 
believed,  but  this  union  and  communion  which  we 
have  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  right 
use  of  the  sacrament,  is  wrought  by  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who,  by  true  faith,  carrieth  us  above 
all  things  that  are  visible,  and  carnal,  and  earthly, 
and  maketh  us  to  feed  upon  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  Jesus,  which  was  once  broken  and  shed  for 
us,  which  now  is  in  the  heavens,  and  appeareth  in 
the  presence  of  his  Father  for  us.  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  far  distance  of  place  which  is  be- 
twixt his  body,  now  glorified  in  heaven,  and  us  now 
mortal  upon  the  earth,  yet  we  most  assuredly  believe 
that  the  bread  which  we  break  is  the  communion 
of  Christ's  body,  and  the  cup  which  we  bless,  is  the 
communion  of  his  blood.  The  faithful  in  the  right 
use  of  the  Lord's  table,  so  do  eat  and  drink  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  he  remain- 
eth  in  them  and  they  in  him." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  in  this  laboured 
exposition  much  obscurity.  It  shews  very  remark- 
ably, that,  in  religious  reformation,  it  is  not  always 
what  is  most  at  war  with  reason  which  can  with 
the  greatest  ease  be  renounced.     The  reformers  in 
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Scotland  denied  transubstantiation,  but  they  admit-    CHAFj 

c       XVII. 

ted  what  they  called  a  spiritual  presence.  They  of- 
ten spake,  however,  of  this  presence,  in  a  manner 
which  they  certainly  would  not  have  done,  had  not 
the  tenet  which  they  opposed  acquired  a  firm  hold 
of  the  faith  of  mankind,  in  a  manner  which,  with- 
out their  own  express  declaration  to  the  contrary, 
might  have  led  us  to  think  that  they  really  were 
convinced  of  the  literal  pesence  of  Christ  in  the 
elements,  by  which  his  sufferings  are  signified  and 
recalled  to  the  faithful. 

But  while  they  were  thus  embarrassed  upon  this 
subject,  their  ideas  upon  the  right  method  of  admi- 
nistering the  sacraments  were  very  precise.  They 
taught  "  that  these  sacraments  should  be  dispensed 
by  ministers  lawfully  called  by  some  particular 
church,  and  using  the  elements  prescribed  by  Christ 
himself." — Upon  the  violation  of  these  principles 
by  the  church  of  Rome,  they  founded  the  justifica- 
tion of  their  conduct  in  separating  from  her  com- 
munion. That  church,  by  varying  the  mode  of  ad- 
ministration, by  accompanying  it  with  ceremonies 
not  authorized  by  the  original  institution,  certainly 
presumed  to  supersede  the  authority  of  the  Author 
of  our  religion,  and  thus  laid  itself  open  to  reproach, 
which  its  adversaries  triumphantly  cast  upon  it,  and 
which  they  had  little  difficulty  in  convincing  their 
followers  had  been  most  justly  deserved.  The  com- 
pilers of  the  confession,  with  energy  remark,  **  to 
what  end,  and  in  what  opinion  the  priests  say  their 
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CHAP,  masses,  let  the  words  of  the  same,  of  their  own 
v,^.^^,-^^  doctors  and  writings  witness ;  that  they,  as  mediators 
1560.  betwixt  Christ  and  his  church,  do  offer  unto  God 
the  Father  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
the  quick  and  the  dead ;  which  doctrine,  as  blas- 
phemous to  Christ  Jesus,  and  making  derogation 
from  the  sufficiency  of  his  only  sacrifice,  once  offer- 
ed for  purgation  of  all  those  which  shall  be  sancti- 
fied, we  utterly  abhor,  detest,  and  renounce." 
Respecting  The  parts  of  the  confession  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, were  naturally  suggested  by  the  controversy 
between  the  church  of  Rome  and  those  who  had 
withdrawn  from  it.— But  there  was  another  subject, 
with  respect  to  which  the  Scotish  reformers  were, 
by  different  causes,  powerfully  impelled  to  declare 
their  sentiments.  '  In  defence  of  their  faith,  and  of 
those  civil  rights,  the  value  of  which  their  struggle 
for  that  faith  had  impressed  on  their  minds,  they  had 
been  compelled,  as  has  been  related,  to  resist  the 
authority  of  government,  and  virtually  to  disobey 
the  commands  of  their  sovereign.  Their  opponents, 
availing  themselves  of  this  circumstance,  held  them 
forth  as  men  impatient  of  all  restraint,  who  wished 
to  annihilate  the  office  of  the  magistrate  no  less 
than  the  influence  of  the  church.  When,  then,  they 
had  so  far  succeeded  as  to  be  able  to  direct  the  voice 
of  parliament,  it  became  essential  for  recommend- 
ing their  cause  to  a  large  and  a  most  respectable 
part  of  their  countrymen,  to  wipe  away  the  asper- 
sion which  hud  been  thrown  upon  them,  by  plainly 
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xSiatine  their  sentiments  in  relation  to  government,     chap. 
and  to  those  by  whom  it  was  administered.  v,^s.,^-^ 

There  was  also  another  reason  which  forcibly  i5go. 
impelled  them  to  make  such  a  statement.  They 
knew  that  the  queen  was  warmly  attached  to  the 
popish  faith,  and  apprehensive  that  she  might  en- 
deavour to  revive  its  splendour  and  power,  they 
wished  to  lay  down  the  position,  that  it  was,  in  their 
estimation,  the  duty  of  every  prince  to  reform  the 
church.  Their  view  in  this  obviously  was,  to  pro-  They  ad- 
vide  the  most  effectual  security  for  the  prevalence  JJJJs  "J^" 
of  their  own  religious  opinions,  by  leading  the  people  J*^^^  ^  '^^"' 
to  regard  every  attempt  of  their  sovereign  to  sub-  measure. 
vert  them  as  a  violation  of  what  was  due  by  rulers 
to  the  supreme  Being — as  an  infringment  of  what 
every  monarch  owes  to  his  subjects.  In  their 
anxiety  to  fortify  themselves  and  their  tenets,  they 
did  not  advert  to  the  danger  of  the  expedient  to 
which  they  had  recourse.  Although  they  attached 
only  one  idea  to  the  reformation  of  the  church,  they 
who  thought  differently  were  equally  entitled  to  at- 
tach another  ;  and  as  every  denomination  of  Christ- 
ians conceive  that  they  are  restoring  the  purity  of  re- 
ligion^  when  they  disseminate  their  peculiar  views, 
the  reformers  in  fact  put  into  the  hands  of  the  prince 
a  formidable  weapon,  which,  according  to  his  incli- 
nation or  his  ability,  might  be  equally  directed 
against  catholics  and  protestants.  In  this  point, 
then,  they  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  the  general 
principles  of  liberty  which  they  had  avowed,  and 
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CHAP,  their  posterity  had  deep  cause  to  lament  the  evils 
>.^,^.-0  which   arose  from  the   determination  of  different 

1560.      sovereigns  to  regulate,  by  their  own  belief,  or  by 

their  own  political  views,  the  belief  of  their  people. 

Inculcate         But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  part  of  the 

to  m'agis-    article,  even  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  monarchi- 

trates  up-    ^^^  government  must  coincide  in  the  general  spirit 

on  just  ^  _  or 

principles,  which  pervades  it,  unless,  perhaps,  they  be  dissatis- 
fied at  the  insertion  of  one  short  clause,  guarding 
against  the  absurdity  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance.  *'  The  compilers  of  the  confession  ac- 
knowledge empires,  kingdoms,  dominions,  and 
cities,  that  is,  all  different  forms  of  civil  polity,  cal- 
culated to  promote  security  and  happiness,  to  be 
the  ordinance  of  God  for  the  singular  profit  and 
commodity  of  mankind :  They  declare,  that  such 
persons  as  are  invested  with  authority,  are  to  be 
loved,  honoured,  feared,  and  held  in  the  most  re- 
vered estimation,  because  they  are  appointed  by 
God  to  praise  and  defend  good  men,  to  punish 
and  suppress  the  wicked  :  They  profess  to  believe, 
that  to  kings  and  rulers  it  belongs  to  reform  and 
purify  religion ;  and  they  finally  teach,  that  they 
who  resist  the  supreme  powers,  doing  what  belongs 
to  them,  do  resist  God's  ordinance,  and  cannot  be 
guiltless." 

While  they  thus  guard,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
against  turbulence,  sedition,  and  Tebellion, — while 
they  place  a  fence  around  the  constituted  authorities, 
sufiicient  to  protect  them  from  violence,  they  do 
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not  relinquish  the  principles  upon  which  they  had  CHAP, 
so  long  acted  ;  but  they  rest  the  duty  of  subjection  ,^^^ 
to  rulers  upon  this  ground,  that  these  rulers  dis-  i^go. 
charge  with  fidelity  the  important  trust  reposed  in 
them ;  they  represent  the  relation  between  the 
prince  and  the  people,  as  designed  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  ;  and  they  plainly  take  for  granted,  that 
cases  may  occur,  when  revolt  against  the  supreme 
power  would  not  be  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of 
resisting  the  appointment  of  heaven. 

This  limitation  of  submission,  so  obviously'reason- 
able,  so  plainly  arising  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
social  union,  has,  however,  been  considered  as  in- 
validating the  general  professions  of  reverence  for 
sovereigns  with  which  this  article  is  replete ;  one 
historian  has  expressly  made  this  observation,  and 
in  doing  so,  delivered  the  opinion  which  many 
entertained  at  the  period  of  his  writing.  *'  The 
twenty-fourth  article,'*  he  says,  "  speaks  very  ho- 
nourably of  civil  government ;  owns  it  the  ordinance 
of  God,  and  condemns  those  who  resist  the  supreme 
powers  doing  that  which  appertains  to  their  charge. 
This  clause  was  added,  to  secure  the  doctrine  of  re- 
sistance, and  justify  the  late  practice  against  the 
crown ;  and  thus,  by  throwing  these  dead  flies  into 
the  ointment,  the  perfume  is  lost,  and  the  ingredi- 
ents made  good  for  nothing  *." 

Such  sentiments  are  now  embraced  probably  by 
very  few,  in  Britain  at  least,   at  the  present  day. 

*  Collier's  Ecclejlastical  History  of  Great  Britain,  Vol.  II.  p.  467. 
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CHAP.    The  doctrine  of  resistance,  which  was  so  Ion?  re- 

XVII  .  . 

\^^_^^^  garded  with  horror  by  the  kings  of  the  race  of 
1.560.  Stuart,  and  by  those  who,  after  the  abdication  of 
that  family,  supported  their  pretensions,  far  from 
being  inconsistent  with  loyalty,  renders  it  a  duty  of 
the  most  sacred  obligation  ;  because  it  naturally 
produces  the  most  profound  reverence  for  every 
constitution  which  combines,  with  the  prerogative 
and  the  splendour  of  the  monarch,  the  preservation 
of  the  liberties  of  those  over  whom  he  rules.  How 
strikingly  has  this  truth  been  exemplified  during 
the  awful  revolutionary  period  which  is  not  yet  ter- 
minated !  The  inhabitants  of  Britain,  generally  at- 
tached to  the  political  principles  which  distinguish- 
ed the  Scotish  reformers,  and  living  under  a  go- 
vernment, framed  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  these 
principles,  have  shewn  themselves  the  strenuous  con- 
scientious defenders  of  the  rights  of  fhe  crown  ; 
have  preserved  their  beloved  sovereign  from  the  ap- 
proach of  that  licentious  violence,  and  of  those  de- 
ceitful theories  of  political  philosophy,  which  have 
laid  prostrate  the  thrones  of  so  many  of  the  despo- 
tical  European  monarchs. 

There  is  still  one  feature  of  the  confession  to 

which,  in  detailing  the  principles  and  views  of  the 

reformers,  it  is  proper  to  advert. 

Do  not  in-       Although  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity 

upoiTmys-  ^^^  clearly  revealed,  and  can,  by  every  fair  mind, 

terious       ^q  easily  apprehended,  yet  this  religion,  in  common 

with  that  of  nature,  directs  the  thoughts  of  specu 
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htlve  men  to  inquiries  respecting  our  origin  and    CHAP, 
nature,  and  the  designs  and  counsels  of  the  Almigh-  ^^^^  ^ 
ty,  which,  however  they  may  fascinate  those  who      i56o. 
devote  to  them  the  powers  of  their  understanding, 
can  never  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  human  com- 
prehension ;  and  some  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  although  their  practical  tendency  be  in 
the  highest  degree  beneficial,  lead  to  investigations 
equally  delusive  or  unintelligible — to  investigations 
by  which  the  most  pious  and  sincere  Christians  may 
be  conducted  to  very  different  conclusions. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  the  attention  of 
the  converts  was  not  much  turned  to  these  dark 
speculations.  The  persecution  to  which  they  were 
all  exposed,  and  the  difficulties  which  they  all  had 
to  encounter,  left  them  little  leisure  or  inclination 
for  metaphysical  or  theological  discussion. 

But  after  Constantme  had  established  Christianity 
as  the  religion  of  the  empire,  and  had  conferred  on 
its  ministers  affluence  and  honour,  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  human  mind  to  abstract  or  frivc^ous 
disquisition  was  allowed  full  scope,  and  the  mem-  . 
bers  of  the  church  freely  speculated  upon  points 
into  which  the  pride  of  philosophy,  perhaps  no  less 
than  religious  zeal,  induced  them  to  inquire.  From, 
that  period,  accordingly,  the  number  of  heresies  as- 
tonishingly increased ;  and  these  heresies  chiefly  re- 
lated to  subjects  which  admitted  of  endless  diversity 
of  sentiment.  The  obscure  unsatisfactory  tenets 
which  were  announced  respecting  the  divine  uecrees, 
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CHAP,    the  extent  of  election,  the  union  of  the  human  and 
XVII.       .  ,  ... 

.^s/'H^  divine  natures  in  Christ,  were  inculcated  as  essential 

1 560.  parts  of  the  Christian  scheme,  and  were  engrossed 
in  creeds ;  so  that  all  who  could  not  assent  to  them, 
or  who  declared,  which  must  have  been  very  com- 
mon, that  they  did  not  understand  them,  were  de- 
tested as  enemies  of  the  orthodox  faith,  and  were 
excluded  from  the  privileges  of  the  church. 

The  rapid  diffusion  of  ignorance,  and  the  no  less 
rapid  ascendancy  which  the  Popes  gained  over  the 
European  world,  extinguished,  in  a  great  degree, 
this  evil,  by  the  introduction  of  one  not  less  to  be 
deplored.  The  reason  of  man  was  chained,  and  he 
looked  to  the  papal  chair  as  to  the  infallible  source 
of  divine  truth.     It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  re- 

/•^  formation,  asserting  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
and  restoring  liberty  of  free  discussion,  would 
again  introduce  numberless  modifications  of  sen- 
timent upon  the  mysteries  of  revelation.  This 
actually  was  the  case.  The  attention  of  the  re- 
formers was  soon  withdrawn  from  the  plain  and 
practical  discoveries  of  o«r  Lord,  and  was  ex- 
hausted in  controversies,  often  as  unprofitable,  and 
as  little  adapted  to  guide  to  important  truth,  as 
those  which  had  disgraced  the  fourth  and  the  fifth 
centuries.  Each  sect  attached  to  the  crude  expla- 
nations which  it  invented  the  utmost  consequence ; 
and  confessions  of  faith,  still  retaining  the  most  in- 
teresting and  impressively  sublime  doctrines  of  the 
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gospel,  comprehended,  as  of  equal  authority,  dog-    CHAP, 
matical  assertions  upon  those  secret  things,  which,  ^^^^^^ 
in  thej'ust  and  energetic  language  of  Scripture,  are     i''^^- 
said  to  belong  to  the  Lord. 

At  the  period,  however,  at  which  the  confession 
of  the  Scotish  reformers  was  composed,  such  sub- 
jects were  not  the  prominent  ones  which  they  were 
eager  to  exhibit.  There  are,  indeed,  occasional 
allusions  to  them  ;  but  most  of  the  articles  of  that 
confession  may  be  subscribed  by  all  Christians,  and 
nearly  the  whole  by  that  most  numerous  part  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  who  believe  in  his  pre-existence, 
and  regard  him  with  reverence  and  love,  as  the 
saviour  of  the  world* 

Such  were  the  views  and  sentiments,  as  to  doc- 
trine, entertained  by  the  first  reformers  in  Scotland; 
such  the  circumstances  which  led  them  to  frame  a 
confession  of  faith,  and  to  petition  that  it  might  be 
sanctioned  by  the  estates  of  parliament. 

But  although  their  peculiar  situation  may,  in  the  Question 

r  •        T       1.    .  J  u  respecting 

estimation  or  many,  justiry  their  conduct,  the  ques-  religious 
tion  may  now  arise,  how  far  confessions  ought  to  ment*?  * 
receive  that  kind  of  authority  which  the  civil  power 
can  bestow  on  them.     The  dangers  which  threaten- 
ed the  reformation  have  happily  passed  away ;  and 
It  has  been  thought  an  infringement  of  the  liberty 
of  conscience,  which  that  important  revolution  pro- 
fessed to  introduce,  to  make  any  distinction  amongst 
the  different  denominations  of  Christians— to  confer 
on  one  class  privileges  and  immunitie*  which  are 
not  extended  to  the  rest. 
VOL.  II.  A  a 
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Plausible  as  are  the  reasonings  directed  against 
establishments  which  the  legislative  confirmation  of 
1560.     confessions  implit-s,  much  may  be  said  in  their  de- 
fence ;  and  it  may  be  shewn,  with  great  sti'ength  of 
argument,  that  when  properly  regulated,  they  not 
•    only  leave  unimpaired  the  rights  of  conscience,  but 
are  attended  with  many  advantages.     It  is  readily 
admitted  to  be  an  object  of  much  national  import- 
ance to  educate  the  young,  to  patronize  the  arts,  to 
foster  science,  and  to  emancipate  from  prejudices 
and  opinions,  which   exert  a  pernicious  influence 
upon  the  political  situation  or  conduct  of  those  who 
are  guided  by  them ;  and  surely,  for  similar  rea- 
sons, religion  should  not  be  overlooked  by  any  go- 
vernment properly  solicitous  for  its  own  stability, 
and  for  the  real  good  of  all  who  live  under  its  pro- 
tection.    The  most  powerful  motives  which  can  de- 
termine the  will  are  derived  from  this  source ;  it 
professes  to  regulate  human  actions ;  it  directly  af- 
fects  the  dispositions,  the  feelings,  and  the  comfort 
of  mankind.  Erroneous  views  of  religion  have  often 
led  to  the  most  dangerous  and  fatal  excesses  ;  they, 
at  all  times,  embitter  the  enjoyment  of  life  ;  and  they 
are  generally  most  unfavourable  to  that  pure  and 
steady  morality,  to  that  scrupulous  attention  to  the 
relations  in  which  providence  has  placed  us,  which 
it  is  of  so  much  moment,  both  in  a  private  and  a 
national  light,  to  secure. 

If  such  be  the  effects  of  religion,  such  the  hazard 
of  adopting  fallacious  sentiments  wiih  regard  to  it ; 
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diiJ  if  it  be  wisdom  in  ffovemmcnt  to  counteract    CHAP. 

XVII 

everv  cause  of  moral  evil,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  -s^^  ^ 
rulers  to  employ  those  means  which  can  com-  *^^°* 
municatc  to  the  great  part  of  the  community  en- 
lightened and  liberal  opinions,  preserving  the  igno- 
rant from  being  deluded  by  artful  or  wicked  men, 
and  directly  tending  to  make  them  better  subjects^ 
— more  valuable  members  of  that  society  of  which 
they  compose  a  part. 

Now  this  will  be  best  accomplished  by  inculcat- 
ing the  religious  principles  which  are  adapted  to 
promote  these  valuable  purposes ;  and  this  may  be 
done  while  all  are  left  at  perfect  freedom  to  choose 
any  other  principles  which  appear  to  them  more 
conformable  to  the  standard  of  divine  truth.  If  the 
language  of  any  government,  indeed,  upon  this  sub- 
ject should  be,  Here  is  the  religion  which  must  be 
embraced,  and  all  who  do  not  embrace  it  must  be 
excluded  from  civil  privileges,  or  harassed  by  punish- 
ment— this  could  not  be  too  much  reprobated  ;  the 
tyranny  implied  in  it  would  be  the  worst  of  evils. 
If,  however,  government  merely  declare,  that  it  is 
anxious  to  afford  to  all  easy  access  to  religious  in- 
struction, to  secure  the  diligent  efforts  of  men, 
bound  by  their  office  to  teach  the  tenets  which  it 
has  authorized,  while  it  gives  permission  to  every 
man  to  think  for  himself,  and  to  submit  to  the  di- 
rection of  any  teacher  whom  he  approves ;  the 
hardship  of  such   an   establishment   is   altogether 
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CHAP,  imaginaiy.  They  who  dissent  from  it  are  precisely 
^PK^^-^  in  the  same  situation  in  which  they  would  have  been 
1560.  i^^jj  j^  never  existed ;  while  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  moral  and  religious  knowledge  is  con- 
veyed by  it  to  vast  numbers,  who,  without  such  a 
provision,  might  have  remained  in  the  most  melan- 
choly and  debasing  ignorance. 

An  established  religion  is  also  of  infinite  use  in 
preserving  the  religious  spirit.  It  has  often  been 
observed  that  seasons  of  persecution  give  rise  to  the 
most  striking  displays  of  zeal.  The  human  mind, 
which,  when  there  is  nothing  to  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  the  objects  and  pursuits  of  life,  is  na- 
turally apt  to  be  engrossed  with  them,  is  then  rous- 
ed to  a  sense  of  the  importance  and  obligation  of 
religion,  and  thus  perceiving,  in  all  its  value,  the 
blessedness  connected  with  it,  without  hesitation 
makes  every  sacrifice,  rather  than  act  in  a  manner 
inconsistent  with  what  appears  requisite  to  secure  its 
rewards. 

An  established  faith  operates  in  a  similar, 
though  less  powerful  manner.  The  desire  of  con- 
futing the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  national  churcii,  or 
of  vindicating  their  own,  impresses  upon  those  who 
cannot  conscientiously  enter  within  its  communion, 
the  great  precepts  and  the  most  momentous  doc- 
trines of  religion ;  v/hile  they  who  venerate  the 
church  are  compelled  to  defend  themselves  against 
attack,  to  examine  the  principles  upon  which  they 
have  decided  their  choice,  and  are  thus  prevented 

ij 
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from  that  indolence  or  carelessness  in  the  discharge  cHAl'. 
of  duty,  that  indifference  about  the  qualifications  so  ^ 
requisite  for  the  sacred  office,  which  the  absence  of  i56o. 
every  adversary  might,  in  an  alarming  degree,  have 
produced.  Had  there  been  no  opposition  thus  creat- 
ed, no  such  motive  to  acquire  converts,  or  to  fix  the 
faith  of  those  who  had  been  converted — had  all 
been  permitted  to  hold,  upon  an  equal  foothig,  their 
religious  principles,  no  opportunity  being  afforded 
of  attending  divine  worship  without  choosing  and 
supporting  a  pastor,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  society,  and  from  the  direc- 
tion which  advanced  civilization  and  refinement 
give  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  immense  mul- 
titudes would  either  have  sunk  into  indifference  to 
divine  truth,  or  would  have  been  seduced  by  the 
corrupting  maxims  of  profane  and  licentious  philo- 
sophy ;  that  corrupt  and  depraved  habits,  at  present 
so  unfortunately  prevalent,  would  have  been  more 
widely  spread ;  and  that  the  rising  generation,  edu- 
cated without  any  pious  impressions,  might  have 
exhibited  that  total  relaxation  of  morals,  which  is 
the  prelude  to  the  most  awful  political  convulsions. 
If  the  accounts  which  have  been  lately  given  by 
some  travellers,  of  the  state  of  religion  in  America,  be 
accurate ;  and  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  of 
their  accuracy ;  that  country  does  not  invalidate  what 
has  been  stated  *  ;  affords  no  ground  for  resisting 

*  See  a  chapter  upon  the  State  of  Religion  in  America,  contained 
in  a  book,  entitled  the  Stranger  in  America,  by  Charles  William  Tan- 
•on,  Esq.    1807.    P.  100— 107.    See  alsg  j«me  curious  observations 
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CMAP.  the  conclusion  which  experience  suggests,  and  tends 
<.,^^-^  to  impress  upon  those  who  have  not  brought  them- 
1560.  selves  to  consider  the  extermination  of  every  trace 
of  religion  as  desirable,  that  the  preference  given  by 
a  legislature  to  one  denomination  of  Christians, 
when  regulated  and  limited  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
and  as  is  at  present  the  case  in  Scotland,  is  highly 
advantageous;  and  that  much  of  the  principle 
which  exists  in  a  country  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
effects,  which,  through  its  religious  establishment, 
are  produced  upon  the  understandings  and  the 
hearts  of  the  people. 

proceeding  upon  the  supposition,  that  in  America  there  is  at  present 
no  need  for  a  religious  establishment ;  and  accounting  for  this,  in  an 
ingenious  essay  on  national  establishments  in  religion,  by  John  Big» 
land  Esq.  in  Vol.  I,  of  his  Essays,  p.  44. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHTEENTH. 

Book  of  DiscipHne....Jnahisis  of  it. ..Principle  msumed 
by  t/iose  who  framed  it... .Tendency  of  the  Principle  ... 
1.  Scheme  of  Church-Government  and  Regufafions 
respecting  the  Ministers  of  Re/igion  ...II.  Scheme  of 
Efiiication;.. .Enlightened  views  upon  this  Subject;... 
Parochial  Schools ;... Academies ;.... Universities;. ..Plan 
of  Study  ;.... Reformers  propose  to  provide  for  Teachers 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  Church  ;... .Consequence  of  the 
adoption  of  this  Plun....\\\.  Provision  for  the  Clergy; 
...Di.-iposal  of  the  Revenues  of  the  Church;. ..Support  of 

the   Poor IV^.  Miscellaneous   Regulations. ...Beauty 

and  simplicity  of  this  Scheme  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
....Too  great  an  innovation.. ..Opinion  of  Archbishop 
Hamilton... .Book  of  Discipline  not  in  cotformity  to 
the  Sentiments  and  Practice  of  either  of  the  Established 
Churches  in  Britain. ...Re/lections  i/pon  it. 

1  HE  Scorish  reformers  were  sensible  that  the  great    CHAP. 

XVlII. 

objects  which  they  had  in  view  could  not  be  ac-  v,^^^0 
complished  merely  by  collecting  the  doctrines  and      ^•5^°- 
principles  in  which  they  believed  ;  they  saw  the  ne-  gooj^  of 
cessity  of  forming  a  church,  of  devising  a  system  Discipline, 
of  ecclesiastical  polity,   under   which   their   tenets 
might  be  inculcated  and  enforced.     This  led  to  the 
composition  of  the  first  book  of  discipline ;  a  gene- 
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^^P-  ral  acquaintance  with  which  is  requisite  for  thorough^ 
v-^-N^-^fc^  ly  estimating  the  sentiments  of  the  men  who  were 
Ana^sk  of  ^"^P^^y^^  ^^  ^^^  formation  of  it ;  for  deciding  upon 
»t'  the   enlargement  of  their   views,    and   upon   the 

Principle  souuduess  of  their  understandings.  They  assume, 
as  the  foundation  of  their  superstructure,  a  prin- 
ciple which  merits  attentive  examination ;  and  the 
superstructure  which  they  erected  may  be  con- 
templated, even  by  those  who  do  not  approve 
of  it,  with  strong  feelings  of  reverence  and  admira- 
tion. 

Whatever  was  the  practice  of  the  apostles  in 
settling  the  churches  which  they  planted,  whether 
they  regulated  ecclesiastical  administration  by  one 
model,  or  varied  it  according  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  converts  whom  they  attached  to 
the  faith,  it  admits  not  of  a  doubt  that  disparity  in 
the  priesthood  was  very  early  introduced,  and  that 
a  preference  was  soon  given  to  the  episcopal 
scheme  of  governing  the  church.  The  church  of 
Rome,  after  attaining  the  plenitude  of  its  spiritual 
authority,  made,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  introduc- 
tory book,  a  material  alteration  in  the  sentiments 
which,  upon  this  subject,  were  entertained.  It  sup- 
ported, with  all  its  influence,  the  existence  of  dif- 
ferent orders  of  priests ;  but  instead  of  represent- 
ing the  bishops  as  an  order  instituted  by  Scripture, 
it  taught  that  the  Pope  alone  was  appointed  by 
Heaven,  and  that  all  other  classes  of  the  priesthood 
derived  their  origin  and  their  privileges  from  him. 
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Ihe  bishops  naturally  opposed  this  doctrine,  which    chap, 
degraded  them  in  the  estimation  of  Christendom,  y,^^ 
They  struggled  vigorously  against  it ;  and  at  the     Uo». 
council  ot  Trent  displayed  much  ingenuity,   and 
employed  much  acute  reasoning  to  establish  the 
high  claims  which   had  been  once  extensively  al- 
lowed. 

Many  of  the  reformers  were  disposed  to  support 
the  pretensions  of  the  bishops ;  and  after  they  had 
succeeded  in  rescuing  themselves  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  papal  usurpation,  they  continued  to  maintain 
that  ordination  should  be  conferred  solely  by  this 
higher  rank  of  the  clergy. 

Calvin  opened  new  views  upon  this  interesting 
point.  The  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  led  him  to  investigate  this  preliminary 
question,  whether  any  one  form  of  church-govern- 
ment was  exclusively  appointed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment J  and  to  affirm,  that  if  this  was  not  the  case, 
mankind,  although  they  ought  to  view  with  respect 
the  practice  of  the  primitive  Christians,  were  left  at 
full  liberty  to  make  such  changes,  or  such  revolu- 
tions in  this  matter,  as  might  appear  to  them  adapted 
to  give  efficacy  to  religious  instruction,  to  facilitate 
the  illumination  and  the  improvement  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

Upon  this  liberal  maxim,  apparently  so  much  in 
harmony  with  an  universal  religion,  a  maxim  which 
the  early  reformers  in  England  zealously  adopted, 
Knox,  and  they  who  assisted  him,  determined  to 
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CHAP,    proceed  *.      In  the  confession  of  faith  they  had 
XVIII.  .  .    . 

.(^v-^^  clearly  avowed  it,  and  they  recur  to  it  in  the  book 

i5fio.  q£  discipline.  In  the  confession  it  is  said,  "  we  do 
not  think  that  one  policy,  and^  one  order  in  cere- 
monies, can  be  appointed  for  all  ages,  times,  and 
places ;  for  as  ceremonies,  such  as  men  have  devised, 
are  but  temporal,  so  may  and  ought  they  to  be 
changed,  when  they  rather  foster  superstidon  than 
edify  the  church  using  the  same  ■]■." 

In  the  book  of  discipline,  some  parts  of  the  plan 
there  delineated  are  represented  as  accommodated 
to  the  state  in  which  Scotland  then  was  :|;. 

If  the  principle  upon  which  the  whole  plan  thus 
rests  be  contrary  to  the  explicit  declarations  of 
Scripture,  no  view  of  its  fitness,  as  determined  by 
us,  can  entitle  it,  for  a  moment,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Christians.  If,  however,  there  be  much  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  there  is  in  the  sacred  vo- 
lume nothing  inconsistent  with  it ;  if  the  remark- 
able contrast  between  the  general  intimations  relat- 
ing to  the  government  of  churches,  which  are  con- 

*  For  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  English  reformers  upon  the 
subject  of  church  government,  the  reader  may,  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, consult  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  a  work  written  with 
great  candour,  and  containing  a  statement  of  facts  resting  upon  un- 
questionable authorities. 

f  Knox  and  Calderwood,  as  before  quoted. 

X  Spottiswoode  has  inserted  the  first  book  of  discipline,  at  full 
tength,  in  hit  Histor)^ ;  and  summaries  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Calder- 
wood's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  in  Heylin's  History  of 
the  Presbyterians,  B.  iv. ;  and  in  the  second  volume  of  Collier's  Ec- 
clesiastical History  of  Britain. 
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fained  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  minute  de-    chap. 
scription  of  the  Jewish  ritual  and  hierarchy  in  the  ^^  ^^ 
Old,  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  there  is     •  ^<^^- 
really  no  one  form  of  policy  binding  upon  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  ;  then  may  the  tendency  of  the  prin^ 
ciple  be  fairly  pled  in  its  defence,  be  properly  urg- 
ed to  shew,  that  the  Scotish  reformers  paved  the 
way  for  introducing  the  most  enlarged  and  benefi- 
cent liberality  of  sentiment. 

It  is  evident  that  the  direct  tendency  of  the  prin-  Tendency 
ciple  is,  to  preserve  amongst  the  churches  of  Christ  cipie.^^'"'* 
that  charity  which  should  unite  them ;  to  prevent 
all  aversion  to  good  men,  from  the  sole  circum- 
stance of  their  belonging  to  different  communions  ; 
for,  if  the  excellence  of  any  particular  form  of 
church  government  is  to  be  estimated  according  to 
the  situation  of  those  among  whom  it  is  established, 
then  may  the  members  of  the  various  churches, 
agreeing  in  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  re- 
gard each  other  as  influenced  by  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  as  sincerely  desirous  to  honour  and  to 
obey  its  benevolent  author. 

If  on  the  other  hand  it  be  believed,  that  only 
one  model  has  been  stamped  with  the  divine  sanc- 
tion, the  idea  naturally  follows,  that  all  who  do 
not  conform  to  this  model,  however  distinguished 
by  elevation  of  piety  and  purity  of  life,  are  acting 
in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  inspiration,  and  can- 
not be  viewed  as  composing  a  Christian  church. 

These  consequences,  it  is  true,  will  often  be  mo- 
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GfLiP.    dified  or  prevented  by  a  variety  of  causes.     It  ha^ 

XVIII 

^^.^^^■^  perhaps  frequently  happened,  that  they  who  ad- 
1560.  hered  to  the  maxim  of  the  Scotish  reformers,  have 
beheld  with  antipathy  every  scheme  different  from 
their  own,  while  the  advocates  for  the  divine  in- 
stitution of  one  form  of  church  polity  have  not 
considered  it  as  belonging  to  them  to  pronounce 
judgment  upon  such  as  differ  fi'om  them  ;  but  the 
tendency  of  the  two  opinions  is  certainly  what  has 
been  pointed  out,  and  that  tendency  seems  to  be  in 
no  slight  degree  exemplified,  by  the  general  state 
of  opinion  in  the  two  established  churches  of  Bri- 
tain'^ 

That  Knox  had  not  that  abhorrence  at  episco- 
pacy, which  soon  after  his  days  was  unhappily  in- 
troduced into  Scotland,  by  men  who  disregarded 

*  Although  it  has  of  late  become  very  much  the  practice  amongst 
the  English  clergy  to  inculcate  that  episcopacy  is  of  divine  institution, 
and  that  orders  not  conferred  by  a  bishop  have  no  vaUdity,  in  other 
words,  to  claim  for  their  church  the  exclusive  privilege  of  being  the 
t:hurch  of  Christ,  many  of  its  most  enlightened  and  venerable  mem- 
bers retain  the  sentiments  upon  this  point  which  prevailed  after  the 
reformation;  in  fact  hold  the  genera!  principle  which  was  enforced 
by  the  Scotish  reformers.  That  principle  is  stated  with  great  clear- 
ness and  precision  by  Mr  Gisborne,  in  his  very  valuable  Inquiry  Into 
the  Duties  of  Man,  Vol.  II.  p.  23.  2d  edition, London,  1795.  I  need 
not  observe,  that  this  principle  is  perfectly  consistent  with  a  decided 
preference  of  episcopacy ;  does  not  imply,  in  those  who  have  em- 
braced it,  any  want  of  zeal  for  the  establishment  under  which  they 
iive.  I  have  already  adduced  several  proofs  in  confirnjatlon  of  the 
liberal  maxims  by  which,  in  the  days  of  Cranmer  and  some  of  his 
successors,  the  church  of  England  was  guided ;  and  it  surely  cannot 
be  thought  that  this  church  at  that  period  was  not  entitled  to  respe-t 
and  veneration. 
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or  denied  his  fundamental  principle,  is  very  appa-  ciiAP. 
rcnt.  In  the  thanksgivings  made  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  French,  which  he  probably  composed  and 
certainly  approved,  the  reformers  prayed  that  the 
godly  league  which  was  contracted  with  the  English 
might  not  be  broken,  but  that,  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
they  might  remain  united;  and  at  a  subsequent 
period  he  carried  to  England  a  letter  from  the  su- 
perintendents, ministers,  and  commissioners  of  the 
church  within  the  realm  of  Scotland,  addressed  to 
their  brethren,  the  bishops  and  pastors  in  England 
who  had  renounced  the  Roman  antichrist,  and  pro- 
fessed the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity  *. 

Knox,  and  the  other  ministers  who  were  associat- 
ed with  him,  thus  considering  themselves  as  at  li- 
berty to  make  laws  for  the  administration  and  go- 
vernment of  the  church,  composed  the  first  book 
of  discipline.  In  it  they  appointed  different  orders 
of  ministers  and  officers  of  the  church  ;  fixed  upon 
the  mode  in  which  they  should  be  set  apart  to  the 
holy  office  of  the  ministry  ;  laid  down  a  plan  of 
education  for  enlightening,  not  merely  those  des- 
tined to  be  religious  teachers,  but  the  great  body 

*  Spottlswoodct  B.  iv.  p.  193.  Knox,  B.  iii.  p.  1^36.  Calderwood's 
Histor)'.  Fundamental  Charter  of  Presbytery  examined  and  disproved ; 
a  keen  polemical  work,  but  in  which  there  is  a  great  deul  of  acute 
reasoning  and  valuable  information.  It  was  written  by  John  Sage, 
a  bishop  of  the  old  episcopal  church  of  Scotland.  A  few  particulars 
respecting  him  have  been  published  by  Lord  Woodhouselee,  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  first  Volume  of  his  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  VriL' 
ings  of  Lord  Kames,  No.  L  p.  7 
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CHAP    of  the  community ;  proposed  regulations  respect^ 
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ing  the  revenue  of  the  church,  and  the  emolu- 
ments of  its  ministers,  and  gave  directions  upon 
many  miscellaneous  points,  intimately  connected 
with  religion  and  virtue.  All  this  is  introduced  by 
some  remarks  upon  doctrine,  to  which,  after  what 
has  been  already  stated,  it  is  not  necessary  to  ad- 
vert, and  I  shall  therefore  arrange  my  observations 
upon  the  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  the  chief 
part  of  the  book  of  discipline,  under  the  general 
heads  which  have  been  specified. 
Scheme  of  I.  Ministers  of  religion  and  officers  of  the  church* 
govern-  The  book  of  discipline  does  not  require  equality 

™^uladons  ^"longst  those  devoted  to  the  ministry.     There  are 
respecting   three  classes  of  teachers  enumerated — superintend- 

the  mini-  ,    .  i  •   i 

ste.s  ef  ents,  ordmary  mmisters  or  parochial  clergy,  and 
readers.  To  these  are  added,  elders  and  deacons. 
The  ordinary  pastors  were  distributed  amongst 
the  different  churches,  one  congregation  or  parish 
being  assigned  to  each  ;  but  the  superintendents 
were  invested  with  powers  in  many  respects  similar 
to  those  which,  in  churches  governed  according  to 
the  episcopal  model,  were  committed  to  bishops. 
Particular  provinces,  sometimes  agreeably  to  the 
ancient  custom  denominated  dioceses,  were  allotted 
to  them  ;  they  had  jurisdiction  over  the  great  body 
of  ministers  in  their  respective  districts  ;  they  were 
enjoined  and  authorized  in  their  visitations  to  try 
the  life,  diligence,  and  behaviour  of  the  clergy ;  to 
inquire  into  the  order  observed  in  their  churche?,< 
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and  into  the  manners  of  their  people  ;  to  investigate    ^^;^^- 
how  the  poor  were  supported,  how  rh?  youth  were  ^^ 
instructed  ;  to  admonish  where  admonition  appeared 
to  them  to  be  requisite,  and  to  redress  whatever,  by 
counsel  and  prudence,  could  be  remedied.     Other 
privileges  were  afterwards,  as  shall  be  observed  in 
the  progress  of  this  history,  conferred  on  them  ;  and 
from  all  these  marks   of  distinction,  many  advo- 
cates of  episcopacy,  unwilling  to  admit  that  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  reformed  church   could   have   so 
early  extinguished  all  reverence  for  what  they  con- 
ceived to  rest  upon  apostolical  authority,  have  zea- 
lously contended,  that,   although  in   Scotland  the 
title  of  bishop  was,   from  accidental  causes,   not  at 
first  recognized,  yet  the  office  was  virtually  esta- 
blished   . 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  even  although  this 
were  admitted,  the  Scotish  reformers  must  be 
viewed  as  having  relinquished  the  divine  institution 
of  episcopacy.  Had  they  been  convinced  that 
bishops  were  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  a 
Christian  church,  or  of  the  Christian  priesthood, 
they  would  not  have  presumed  to  change  the  name 
used  by  the  inspired  writers,  more  particularly  as 
they  professed  to  be  guided  by  Scripture  in  all  the 
innovations  which  they  attempted  to  introduce. 
But  every  shadow  of  argument  for  the  identity 

•  See  this  point  ver\'  strongly  pressed,  and  very  ingeniously  treat- 
ed, in  the  controversial  work  already  quoted,  the  Fundamental  Charter 
of  Pre^b)  lery  examined  and  disproved. 
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CHAP,  of  bishops  and  superintendents,  against  which  even 
the  change  of  name  alone  so  strongly  militates,  is 
annihilated,  when  the  limitations  to  the  powers  of 
superintendents,  and  the  duties  which  were  strictly 
imposed  on  them,  are  brought  into  consideration. 
They  were  prohibited  from  living  idle  as  the  bishops 
had  done,  from  consulting  in  the  choice  of  their 
residence,  their  personal  convenience  and  comfort, 
if  the  securing  of  these  v/as  inconsistent  with  the 
utmost  exertion  in  their  spiritual  vocation ;  they 
were  required  to  be  themselves  preachers,  to  re- 
main in  a  particular  place  for  several  months,  exer- 
cising the  pastoral  office.  They  were  then  to  enter 
upon  their  visitation ;  during  the  continuance  of 
which,  they  were  to  preach  at  least  three  times  a- 
week,  and  not  to  rest  till  all  the  churches  under 
their  inspection  had  been  provided  with  ministers, 
or  if  these,  from  the  infancy  of  the  reformation, 
could  not  at  once  be  obtained,  with  those  inferior 
instructors,  to  whom  the  appellation  of  readers  was 
appropriated.  Far  from  being  exempted  froia  the 
controul  of  the  body  of  the  clergy,  they  were 
subject  to  its  censure  and  correction,  and  even  the 
elders  of  the  chief  towns  might  complain  of  them 
if  they  became  negligent,  particularly  in  visiting 
and  preaching.  If  they  were  convicted  of  any  of 
the  crimes,  which  in  common  ministers  were 
condemned,  they  were  subjected  to  deprivation, 
without  respect  to  their  persons  or  their  office.  It 
is  plain,  from  these  regulations,  that  they  held  a 
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very  different  place  in  the  church  from  that  which    chap. 
is  assigned  to  bishops  ;  that  many  of  the  restrictions  v^J^ilij, 
under  which   they  were   laid,  more  especially  the     i'5«o. 
fundamental   r<iquisition   of  their  living  under  the 
controul   of  the  church,  are   totally  incompatible 
with  the  privileges  and  the  dignity  attached  to  those 
who  are  invested  with  episcopal  jurisdiction. 

To  the  superintendents  succeeded  the  ordinary 
pastors,  who  regularly  discharged  the  ministerial 
duties,  dispensed  the  sacraments,  preached  to  the.  -^ 
people,  resided  in  their  parishes,  and  exerted  them- 
selves in  every  way  to  increase  the  influence  of  pure 
and  practical  religion. 

In  the  fu-st  age  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland,  it 
was  not  possible  at  once  to  procure  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  properly  qualified  for  the  ministry. 
To  supply  this  want,  at  least  so  far  that  the  people 
should  not  remain  ignorant  of  religion,  readers  were 
appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  distinctly  to  read  a  form 
of  prayer,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  the  exercise 
and  improvement  of  themselves  and  of  the  church. 

To  these  distinct  classes  of  persons  who  officiat- 
ed in  the  celebration  of  divine  worship,  were  added 
elders  and  deacons,  men  of  irreproachable  life,  an- 
nually selected  from  the  congregation.  The  elders 
were  required  to  assist  the  minister  in  all  public  af- 
fairs of  the  church,  to  superintend  the  morals  of  the 
people,  to  lead  them  by  example  to  adopt  a  life  of 
piety  and  virtue ;  and  they  were  also  empowered 
to  take  heed  to  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the  pastors* 

VOL.  II.  B  b 
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CHAP.  The  deacons  were  intended  chiefly  to  be  the  col- 
lectors of  the  revenue  of  the  church,  to  gather  cha- 
ritable contributions,  and  to  distribute  them  amongst 
the  poor,  agreeably  to  the  directions  of  the  ministers 
and  elders,  but  they  were  permitted,  upon  particular 
occasions  to  act  as  elders,  and  to  become  readers,  if 
they  were  called,  and  qualified  for  that  purpose. 

Having  thus  marked  out  the  orders  of  persons 
who  were  to  bear  office  in  the  church,  the  book  of 
discipline  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  mode  in  which 
the  clergy  were  to  be  set  apart  to  the  ministry.  It 
is  assumed  as  an  undisputed  principle,  "  that,  in  a 
reformed  church,  or  even  in  one  tending  to  re- 
formation, none  ought  to  presume  to  take  the  cle- 
rical office  till  regularly  called."  This  regular 
call  comprehended  election,  examination,  and  ad- 
mission. The  right  of  election,  was,  with  certain 
limitations,  vested,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the 
congregation  requiring  a  minister.  If  they  failed  to 
elect  within  the  space  of  forty  days  from  a  vacancy 
happening,  the  superintendent  of  the  district,  with 
his  council,  might  proceed  to  choose  a  pastor. 

The  person  elected  had  then  to  undergo  the 
strictest  examination  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  doc- 
trine, the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  regula- 
rity and  piety  of  his  life.  For  this  purpose,  he  was 
obliged  to  appear  before  men  of  the  soundest  judg- 
ment, in  the  nearest  principal  town,  or  in  the  town 
of  the  superintendent,  and  there,  either  in  the 
sphools,  or  if  it  were  esteemed  more  proper,  in  open 
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assembly,  he  was  required  to  evince  his  qualifica-  CHAP, 
tions  by  interpreting  and  expounding  some  passage  ,^ 
of  Scripture,  which  his  examinators  prescribed  to  ^■'*^o. 
him.  If  he  performed  this  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, they  interrogated  him  respecting  those  topics  of 
religious  controversy  which  were  then  most  keenly 
agitated.  Upon  his  evidencing  acquaintance  with 
these,  he  was  appointed  to  preach,  in  the  church  for 
which  he  was  destined,  upon  justification,  upon  the 
offices  of  Christ,  upon  the  number,  the  use,  and  the 
effect  of  the  sacraments,  and  generally,  upon  all 
those  tenets  by  which  the  protestants  were  distin- 
guished from  the  church  of  Rome. 

But  although  the  people  commonly  elected  the 
person  thus  examined,  this  was  not  always  the  case. 
It  is  declared  indeed,  that  "  intrusion  upon  a  con- 
gregation is  to  be  avoided  ;"  yet  it  is  plain,  that 
what  was  called  the  council  of  the  whole  church, 
might  nominate  to  a  vacant  parish,  and  that  when 
they  did  so,  it  was  considered  not  only  as  unreason- 
able, but  in  the  highest  degree  censurable,  to  reject 
the  person  named,  unless  the  congregation  had,  pre- 
viously to  his  trial,  fixed  upon  one  equally,  or  bet- 
ter qualified.  So  much  was  this  the  law,  that  it  is 
expressly  stated,  that,  when  the  council,  in  the  fear  of 
God,  recommend  a  pastor  to  a  church,  it  is  no  vio- 
lent intrusion  to  insist  that  he  should  be  received. 

Careful  as  the  framers  of  the  book  of  discipline 
were,  to  ascertain  the  intellectual  endowments,  and 
the  religious  information  of  the  candidates  for  the 
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GHAP.    ministrv,  they  were  no  less  solicitous,  that  all  who 

XYIII. 

,^^/^  were  entrusted  with  the  pastoral  office  should  be 
1560.  j^gp  of  irreproachable  and  pious  character.  To  make 
sure  of  this,  they  enjoined  that  public  edicts  should 
be  addressed  to  all  places,  particularly  to  those  in 
which  the  candidates  had  been  educated,  or  had  u- 
sually  resided,  calling  upon  all  persons  to  publish 
what  they  knew  of  the  errors,  or  the  vices  of  such 
as  were  intended  to  be  ministers,  declaring  that  they 
who  concealed  the  known  sins  of  men  designed  for 
the  gacred  office,  did,  as  far  as  lay  in  them,  deceive 
and  betray  the  church  of  God,  and  partook  of  the 
crimes  of  the  wicked,  over  whose  faults  they  had 
kept  a  veil. 

These  preparatory  steps  and  investigations  hav- 
ing been  completed,  there  remained  only  the  act  of 
admission  to  form  the  pastoral  relation.  This  ad- 
mission was  very  different  from  the  ordination  which 
had  so  long  been  established  in  the  Christian  church. 
It  consisted  merely  in  the  consent  of  the  people  to 
receive  a  particular  person  as  their  teacher,  and  in 
the  formal  approbation  of  the  ministers  who  had 
judged  him  qualified  to  become  a  religious  instruc- 
tor. This  was  done,  however,  with  much  solem- 
nity. The  candidate  was  publickly  warned  to  attend 
carefully  to  the  flock  over  which  he  was  to  be  pla- 
ced, to  walk  in  the  presence  of  God  so  sincerely,  as 
that  the  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  might  be  multi- 
plied upon  him,  and  in  the  presence  of  men  so  so- 
berly and  uprightly,  that,  by  his  exemplary  life,  the 
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word  which  he  taught  might  be  confirmed.     The    CH^\Pi 

XVIII 

people,  hkewise,  were  exhorted  to  reverence  and  ^^ 
honour  their  minister,  as  the  servant  and  ambassa-  i-Soo* 
dor  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  obeying  the  doctrine  deliver- 
ed to  them  out  of  the  word,  as  they  would  obey 
God  himself  This  was  all  which  was  requisite  for 
admission.  Ihe  reformers  approved  of  no  cere- 
monies, they  even  discontinued  the  practice  of  the 
imposition  of  hands,  upon  this  ground,  that,  as  the 
miraculous  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
in  the  days  of  the  i^postles  was  thus  conveyed,  had 
ceased,  it  was  not  necessary  to  use  the  sign  of  that 
communication.  They  thus  considered  admission 
or  ordination  solely  as  the  designation  of  a  person 
properly  qualified  to  an  important  office,  of  course 
dissenting  from  the  doctrine  of  the  indelible  charac- 
ter of  the  priesthood,  and  rendering  unnecessary 
the  exclusive  act,  or  blessing  of  the  bishop,  which 
had  been  conceived  requisite  for  conferring,  in  a 
manner  to  human  reason  inexplicable,  that  sacred 
character. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  authority  of  this 
plan  for  supplying  the  church  with  teachers,  it  cer- 
tainly was  admirably  adapted  to  secure,  in  as  far  as 
human  prudence  could  secure,  a  succession  of  learn- 
ed, intelligent,  and  virtuous  ministers  of  religion, 
to  prevent  the  ignorance  and  presumption  of  en- 
thusiasm, with  all  the  lamentable  consequences 
which  from  these  causes  have  so  often  originated. 

"When   an  ordinary  pastor  was  exalted  to  be 
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CHAP,    a  superintendent,   he  had  to  undergo  new  trials. 
\^^-sy^  He  who  discharged  with  fidelity  his  duty  as  a  pa- 
1560.      rochial  minister,  might  not  possess  the  talents  or 
the  fortitude  which  a  higher  office  required  ;  and 
hence  it  became  most  proper  that  an  inquiry  should 
be  instituted,  to  determine  in  what  degree  he  was 
endowed  with  these  qualifications.     When,  accor- 
dingly, the  day  fixed  for  the  election  of  a  superin- 
tendent arrived,  all  persons  who  had  been  nominat- 
ed as  candidates  were  to  be  examined  by  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  province,  and  by  the  adjacent  super-' 
intendents,  respecting  their  learning,  manners,  pru- 
dence, and  ability  to  govern  the  church ;  and  he 
who  was  conscientiously  judged  to  excel  in  these, 
was  to  be  appointed.     Even,  however,  in  setting 
aside  a  minister  to  this  most  elevated  rank  in  the 
church,  no  peculiar  ceremony  was  employed. 

The  object  of  that  part  of  the  book  of  discipline, 
which  has  been  detailed,  evidently  was,  that  the 
clergy  whom  it  recognized  should  be  enlightened 
well  educated  men ;  and  this  naturally  suggested 
the  importance  of  making  provision,  not  only  for 
this  purpose,  but  for  the  diffusion  of  divine  and  human 
knowledge  amongst  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

This  is  the  second  interesting  part  of  the  scheme 
to  which  it  is  proper  to  advert. 

Scheme  of       H.  The  compilers  of  the  book  of  discipline,  preface 

education,      ,.i  r      i  •  •!!  , 

and  en-  their  plan  or  education  with  these  remarkable  ex- 
vfewTupon  P^essions  :  *«  Seeing  men,  now  a-days,  are  not  mi- 
the  subject,  raculously  gifted,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles ;  for 
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the  continuance  of  knowledge  and  learning  to  the  chap. 
generations  following,  especially  for  the  profit  and  v„^^  ^ 
comfort  of  Christ's  church,  it  is  necessary  that  care  ^•'''^^^ 
be  had  of  the  virtuous  and  godly  education  of 
youth."  For  the  attainment  of  this  important  ob- 
ject, they  made  the  most  judicious  and  salutary  re- 
gulations. They  laid  the  foundation  of  their  scheme 
in  the  institution  of  parochial  schools,  which  can-  Parochial 
not  be  too  warmly  extolled,  and  the  beneficial  con- 
sequences of  which  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciat- 
ed, such  an  institution  being  perhaps  essential  for 
successfully  cultivating  the  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties.  "  We  judge,"  they  observe,  "  that  in 
every  parish,  there  should  be  a  schoolmaster,  such 
an  one  as  is  able  at  least  to  teach  the  grammar  and 
the  Latin  tongue,  where  the  town  is  of  any  reputa- 
tion." In  the  town  of  the  superintendent  acade- Acade- 
mies were  to  be  founded,  in  which  logic,  rhetoric, 
and  the  learned  languages  were  to  be  taught,  by 
competent  masters.  The  design  of  the  academies 
was  to  carry  on  the  literary  advancement  of  those 
who,  from  their  poverty,  could  not  bear  the  expence 
of  residing  at  a  distance  from  their  friends.  It  is 
justly  observed,  that  many  advantages  might  result 
from  these  intermediate  seminaries,  "  The  child- 
ren will  be  brought  up  under  the  eye  of  their  pa- 
rents, their  necessities  will  be  more  easily  supplied, 
while  those  evils  will  be  avoided,  which  are  too  apt  to 
overtake  youth,  when  they  are  sent  to  strange 
and  unknown  places."     Living  at  a  period  when 
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the  advantages  of  good  education  were  not  so  widely 
or  so  strongly  preceived  as  in  more  modern  times, 
the  Scotish  reformers  were  anxious  to  extend  to  as 
many  as  they  could  these  advantages ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  it  was  designed  even  to  compel  parents,  by 
the  censures  of  the  church,  to  bring  up  their  chil' 
dren  in  knowledge  and  in  virtue. 

The  young  men  who  gave  undoubted  evidence 
of  such  genius  and  talents,  as  might,  when  properly 
cultivated,  render  them  useful  members  of  the 
church  or  of  the  state,  were  to  be  encouraged  to 
prosecute  their  studies,  and  when  the  elementary 
principles  of  knowledge  had  been  acquired,  were  to 
be  sent  to  the  university. 

Three  universities  were  recognized  in  the  scheme  : 
those  of  St  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen ;  and 
the  course  of  education  in  each  of  them  was  dis- 
tinctly marked  out.  The  university  of  St  Andrews, 
which  was  styled  the  principal  one,  was  to  consist 
of  three  colleges.  In  the  first  college  there  were 
to  be  four  classes.  In  the  first  class  dialectics  were 
appointed  to  be  taught  to  the  students,  who  had 
been  just  enrolled ;  the  second  class  was  appropriat- 
ed to  metaphysics ;  the  third  to  physic,  by  which 
was  meant  natural  philosophy  -,  and  the  last  to  me- 
dicine. In  the  two  other  colleges  of  this  university, 
two  classes  only  were  in  each  to  be  opened.  The 
second  college  was  set  apart  for  instruction  in  moral 
philosophy  and  laws,  the  third  college  for  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  divinity. 
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The  first  coUetre  was  denominated  the  college  of    chap. 

.  iXVill. 

philosophy,   and   the   student  uho    continued    for 

three  years,  became  a  graduace  in  philosophy.  If 
he  proceeded  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  was,  at 
the  end  of  five  years,  found  to  have  acquired  such 
knowledge  of  the  science  as  qualified  him  for  prac- 
tice, he  obtained  a  medical  degree.  The  second 
college  was  that  of  law.  I'he  one  professor  taught 
moral  philosophy,  comprehending  ethics,  political 
economy,  and  politics,  finishing  his  course  in  one 
vear.  The  other  professor  lectured  for  four  years, 
upon  Roman  and  municipal  law,  and  the  students  who 
continued  to  attend  to  the  termination  of  the  course, 
were,  upon  undergoing  an  examination,  and  show- 
ing their  improvement,  entitled  to  a  degree  in  laws. 
The  third  college  was  chiefly  devoted  to  theology. 
The  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  were  taught  in 
it  by  two  professors,  who  concluded  their  instruc- 
tions in  a  year ;  and  two  lecturers  in  theology,  for 
five  seasons,  enlarged  upon  that  science.  Young 
men  who  made  proficiency,  received,  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  a  degree  in  divinity. 

Much  care  was  taken  to  prevent  improper  per- 
sons from  becoming  students.  Every  person,  before 
he  was  admitted  into  the  first  college,  was  obliged 
to  produce  a  certificate  from  the  master  of  tlie  school, 
and  from  the  minister  of  the  town  where  he  had 
been  instructed  in  the  Latin  language,  bearing  teci- 
timony  to  his  learning,  his  docility,  and  his  paren- 
tage.    The  same  education  was  not  prescribed  to 
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CHAP,    all,  but  proper  rules  were  laid  down  respecting  the 
\^^y^  studies  to  be  prosecuted  by  those  destined  for  diffe- 
1560.     j.gjjt  professions. 

The  university  of  Glasgow  was  to  comprise  two 
colleges,  in  the  one  of  which  were  to  be  taught 
dialectics,  mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy ;  in 
the  second,  moral  philosophy,  Roman  and  munici- 
pal  law,  the  Hebrew  language,  and  divinity.     The 
university  of  Aberdeen  was  in  all  respects  to  corre- 
spond with  that  of  Glasgow.     In  each  university  a 
principal  and  rector  were  to  be  chosen. 
Reformers       Such  an  extensive  system  of  education  necessa- 
provide  for  ^i^Y  required  a  considerable  expence.     The  book 
teachers      q£  discipline  provided  for  this  from  the  revenue  of 

out  of  the  ^  ^ 

funds  of     the  church.     The  compilers  declare  it  to  be  their 

the  church.       .    •  ,,    ,        r        t_  r    i 

opinion,  "  that  tor  the  payment  or  the  sums  appro- 
priated to  the  professors,  the  temporalities  of  bi- 
shoprics and  collegiate  churches  should  be  destined, 
so  far  at  least  as  was  required  ;'*  and  they  thus 
clearly  shewed,  that  they  considered  the  success  of 
literature  as  the  best  security  for  the  preservation 
of  religion  and  virtue.  They  viewed  the  teachers  of 
youth  as  engaged,  though  in  a  different  manner,  in  ac- 
complishing the  great  object  which  the  ministers  of 
divine  truth  had  devoted  themselves  to  promote,  and 
hence  concluded,  that  both  ought  to  participate  of 
that  wealth,  which  the  ancient  church  had  accumu- 
lated. 
Conse-  In  the  present  day,  this  idea  has  given  place  to 

?he^ado°-    ^^^^  legsX  doctrine  respecting  tithes,  or,  as  they  are 
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gtyled  in  Scotland,  the  teinds  ;  and  several  of  the    citap. 
universities,  which,  agreeably  to  the  intentions  or  ^^p^  ^^^^ 
the  first  reformers,  had  been  endowed  with  a  por-      i^^'^'- 
tion   of  the  revenue  of  the  church,  have  been  de-  pl'^"^^ 
prived  of  a  part  of  that  revenue  to  make  the  neces- 
sary additions   to   the  livings  of  the  clergy.     The 
members  of  these  universities  have  thus,  at  a  pe- 
riod when  the  value  of  money  has  remarkably  di> 
minished,  and  when  they  therefore  required  an  in- 
crease of  the  nominal  sums  which  had  been  allotted 
to  them,  been  reduced  to  more  scanty  emoluments 
than  they  once  enjoyed.     As  no  exception  in  fa- 
vour of  teinds  granted  to  universities  was  originally 
made,  the  transference  of  these  teinds  could  not,  ac- 
cording to  law,  be  avoided  ;  but  it  may  surely,  with 
some  confidence,  be  expected,  that  the  general  prin- 
ciples held  by  the  reformers,  with  regard  to  the  in- 
finite importance  of  encouraging  literature,  will  ne- 
ver be  forgotten ;  that  an  enlightened  legislature  will 
apply  such  a  remedy  to  the  evil  which  has  arisen, 
as  will  secure  colleges  being  filled  by  men  worthy 
and  qualified  to  fill  them. 

It  is  not  indeed  so  requisite  to  provide  revenues 
for  such  teachers  of  youth  as  have  been  established 
in  populous  cities ;  because,  if  we  do  not  relapse  in- 
to the  barbarism  of  savage  ignorance,  there  will, 
wherever  people  are  assembled,  be  many  who  will 
cheerfully  employ  a  part  of  their  wealth  in  the  edu- 
cation of  those  by  whom  that  wealth  is  to  be  inhe- 
rited.  But  in  situations  where,  however  eminent  the 
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CHAP,  talents  of  the  teachers  may  be,  students  cannot, 
■^^jj^,  from  local  circumstances,  be  very  numerous,  unless 
1560.  it  be  thought  right  to  confine  universities  to  the 
corrupting  atmosphere  of  towns  overflowing  with 
population,  salaries  should  be  assigned  to  the  dif- 
ferent professors,  so  ample,  as  will  prevent  the  love  of 
interest  from  counteracting  the  inclinations  which 
learned  men  may  be  supposed  to  feel  for  promot- 
ing the  intellectual  culture  of  the  rising  generation. 
Science  is  not,  as  the  celebrated  Dr  Smith,  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  represented  it,  like  an  article  of 
commerce,  which  will  find  its  own  level.  The  ex- 
ertions of  literary  instructors  do  not,  and  in  ordi- 
nary cases  cannot,  in  any  considerable  degree,  re- 
gulate the  numbers  who  attend  them.  Under  such 
men,  wherever  they  are  situated,  the  public  will 
justly  conclude,  that  the  general  elements  of  litera- 
ture may  be  acquired,  and  assuming  this,  they  will 
naturally  decide  upon  the  place  to  which  children 
are  to  be  sent  for  education,  with  a  view  to  those  pru- 
dential considerations  which  it  is  often  impossible  to 
disregard.  The  anxiety  which  parents  feel  to  watch 
the  opening  faculties,  to  witness  the  expanding  vir- 
tues of  those  who  are  most  dear  to  them,  their  wish 
to  direct  by  their  counsel,  and  encourage  by  their 
approbation,  will  very  commonly  incline  them  to 
prefer  the  seminaries  where  these  feelings  can  be 
gratified ;  and  hence  the  colleges  in  great  cities  would 
receive  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  youth,  even 
although  these  colleges  could  not  boast  of  the  abili- 
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ties  by  which  their  members  have  generally  been 
adorned. 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  if  we  extin- 
guish science,  we  undermine  the  church, — we 
most  deeply  wound  pure  and  rational  religion. 
When  our  universities  cease  to  contain  the  trea- 
sures of  knowledge,  they  who  study  within  their 
walls,  cannot  be  qualified  for  investigating  the  his- 
tory, the  records,  the  evidence  of  divine  truth  :  If 
our  clergy  thus  become  universally  or  generally 
ignorant,  they  must  be  despised ;  and,  as  too  often 
has  happened,  religion,  associated  with  its  ministers, 
will  share  their  fate.  These  are  evils  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  any  government ;  evils  which  would 
be  cheaply  averted  at  an  expence  ten-fold  that 
which  is  sufficient  to  avert  them*. 

Such  was  the  scheme  of  education  framed  by  the 
early  reformers  in  Scotland.  The  anxiety  which 
they  thus  displayed  to  increase  knowledge,  to  con- 
vey to  all  clases  of  their  countrymen  the  inesti- 
mable advantages  of  mental  culture,  and  of  liberal 
science,  entitles  them  to  the  veneration  of  posterity ; — 
affords  another  decisive  proof  that  they  were  not 
gloomy,  illiterate  and  presumptuous  enthusiasts. 
They  here  are  presented  to  us,  as  influenced  by  the 
best  of  all  philosophy ;  they  appear  in  the  amiable 
and  interesting  light  of  men  benevolently  seeking  to 

*  To  those  who  feel  ardour  for  the  cause  of  b'terature,  and  of  In- 
tellectual improvement,  the  short  digression  respecting  the  universi- 
ties, vill,  I  trust,  appear  to  stand  in  need  of  no  apology. 


CHAP. 

xvin. 
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CHAP,    counteract,   by  the  diffusion  of  just  and  rational 
^^y^  sentiments,  the   calamities   which   ignorance,  and 
1560.     superstition  founded  on  it,  had  introduced  into  the 
world. 

Although  a  great  part  of  their  plan,  like  the  ge- 
neral system  with  which  it  was  connected,  was  ne- 
ver carried  into  execution,  we  may  consider  it  as 
having  secured  to  Scotland  the  establishment  of  pa- 
rochial schools,  and  that  dissemination  of  the  first 
principles  of  literature,  which,  through  them,  is  so 
widely  extended.  The  happy  effects  of  this  upon 
the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  people  have 
now  for  ages  been  observed — have  furnished  a  prac- 
tical confutation  of  all  the  wretched  sophistry  by 
which  the  instruction  of  the  mass  of  the  communi- 
ty has  so  long,  and  unfortunately  so  successfully, 
been  opposed. 

This  most  interesting  subject  has  of  late  fixed  the 
attention  of  some  of  the  most  enlightened  states- 
men in  Britain,  and  they  are  now  anxious  to  make 
the  arduous  attempt  of  procuring  for  the  popula- 
tion of  England  the  blessings  which  the  Scotish 
reformers,  between  two  and  three  centuries  ago, 
imparted  to  their  country.  If  these  statesmen  take 
the  lesson  which  the  reformers  gave,  the  soundness 
of  which  experience  has  fully  confirmed — if  they 
combine  education  with  the  culture  of  moral  and 
religious  sentiment,  they  will  essentially  improve  the 
condition  of  their  fellow-subjects.  By  meliorating 
the  principles  and  unfolding  the  understandings  of 
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those  from  whom  ignorance  has  at  present  shut  out    chap. 
all  the  resources  against  the  lowest  intemperance,  \^^^^^^ 
and   the  destructive  habits  which  result  from  it,     i56o. 
they  will  produce  a  degree  of  national  prosperity 
and  happiness,  for  which  we  must  look  in  vain  from 
any  reform  in  the  political  state  of  Britain,  while 
so  many  of  its  inhabitants  are  excluded  from  the 
means  of  instruction. 

III.  The  next  part  of  the  scheme  of  policy  devis-  Provision 
ed  by  the  reformers  in  Scotland,  which  throws  gy,  and  dis- 
light  upon  their  opinions,  and  upon  the  state  of  the  rg^enues^f 
public  mind  respecting  the  church,  is  that  which  the  church, 
relates  to  the  provision  of  the  clergy,  and  to  the  re- 
venues which  ecclesiastics,  under  the  old  system, 
had  for  ages  enjoyed.     Of  the  immensity  of  the 
wealth  of  the  church,  and  of  the  sources  from  which 
that  wealth  was  derived,  I  have  already  spoken. 
Such  vast  '^property  naturally  interested  all  ranks 
of  men,  and  it  was  impossible  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  new  ecclesiastical  constitution,  without  taking 
it  into  the  most  serious  consideration. 

There  have  arisen  since  the  reformation  some 
sects  of  Christians,  who,  imagining  that  they  adhered 
to  the  principles  of  the  apostolic  age,  have  taught 
that  the  ministers  of  religion  should  imitate  the  po- 
verty of  the  first  teachers  of  the  gospel,  that  they 
should  depend  entirely  upon  the  charity  of  those 
who  listened  to  their  instructions,  and  should  deny 
themselves  many  innocent  comforts  and  gratifi- 
cations in  which  other  Christians  might  indulge. 
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CHAP.  'T^^^  Scotish  reformers  had  too  much  good  sense,  and 
'^"^  iilL'  ^°°  iTiuch  knowledge  of  human  nature,  to  adopt  those 
1560.  wild,  enthusiastical,  and  erroneous  ideas.  While 
they  reprobated  the  immorality,  the  licentiousness, 
the  profusion  of  the  priesthood,  they  saw  the  utility 
of  making  a  competent  provision  for  the  teachers 
of  religion  ;  they  were  convinced,  that,  without  such 
a  provision,  the  best  interests  of  religion  would  suffer 
through  the  ignorance,  and,  consequently,  through 
the  despicable  public  exhibitions  of  the  men  by 
whom  it  was  enforced.  Banishing  the  unnatural 
and  pernicious  system  of  celibacy,  in  the  clergy, 
which,  for  political  ends,  had  been  encouraged,  and 
at  length  commanded  by  the  church  of  Rome,  they 
were  sensible,  that,  from  the  tender  relations  of 
domestic  life,  new  cares  and  anxiety  would  arise 
to  the  ministers,  and  that,  therefore,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  might  be  assigned  to  them,  it  would  be 
wise  to  place  their  families  in  such  a  situation,  as 
that  the  dreadful  apprehension  of  leaving  them  des- 
titute might  not  weaken  those  exertions,  or  occu- 
py that  attention,  which  should  be  chiefly  directed 
to  the  spiritual  edification  of  mankind. 

These  were  the  general  principles  entertained  by 
the  reformers  upon  the  subject  of  securing  a  main- 
tenance for  the  protestant  clergy,  and  they  have, 
with  great  force  and  propriety,  expressed  what  they 
thought:  "  Scripture  and  reason,"  they  observe, "  do 
both  teach  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire, 
and  that  the  mouth  of  the  ox  v/hich  treadeth  forth 
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the  corn  should  not  be  muzzled.  Therefore,  of  CHAP, 
necessity  it  is  that  honest  provision  be  made  for  \.^^y^ 
ministers,  which  we  require  to  be  such,  that  they  ^^^''* 
have  neither  occasion  of  solicitude,  nor  yet  of  inso- 
lency  and  wantonness.  And  this  provision  must 
be  made  not  only  for  their  own  sustentation,  but 
also  for  their  wives  and  their  children  after  them ; 
for  it  is  against  godliness,  reason,  and  equity,  that 
the  widow  and  children  of  him  who  did  faithfully 
serve  the  church  of  God  in  his  life,  and  for  that 
cause  was  not  careful  in  providing  for  his  family, 
should,  after  his  death,  be  left  comfortless."  Having 
made  these  observations,  they  determine  what  sti- 
pends should  be  paid  to  ministers,  and  what  should 
be  granted  to  superintendents,  to  whom  they  allot- 
ted a  much  larger  revenue  than  to  ordinary  pas- 
tors*. 

*  "  It  is  difficult,"  the  compilers  of  the  book  of  discipline  remarki 
*'  to  appoint  tlie  several  stipends  of  every  minister,  because  the  charges 
of  all  will  of  necessity  not  be  alike,  for  some  vill  be  resident  in  one 
place,  some  will  be  compelled  to  travel,  and  change  their  d\velling, 
tspecially  if  they  have  charge  of  divers  churches  ;  some  will  be  bur- 
dened with  wife  and  children,  and  one  with  more  than  another :  and 
some  will  perchance  lead  a  single  life ;  and  If  equal  stipends  should  be 
appointed  to  all  these,  who  are  in  charge  so  unequal,  one  would  suf* 
fer  penury  and  another  would  have  superfluity.  Therefore,  we 
judge,  that  every  minister  should  have  sufRcient  wherewith  to  keep 
a,  house,  and  be  sustained  in  all  things  necessary,  conform  to  his  qua- 
lity and  the  necessity  of  the  time.  Whereon  it  is  thought  that  every 
minister  should  have  forty  bolls  meal,  and  twenty  bolls  of  malt,  with 
money  to  buy  other  provision  for  his  house,  and  to  serve  his  other  ne- 
cessities. To  the  superintendents  who  travel  from  place  to  place  for 
eetablishing  of  the  church,  a  further  consideration  rau$t  be  giv«c- 
VOL.    II.  «  C 
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Support 
of  the 
poor. 


They  point  out  some  privileges  and  advantages 
to  be  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  the  clergy ;  and 
with  the  strongest  reasoning,  conveyed  in  lan- 
guage far  removed  from  the  extravagance  of  enthu- 
siasm, they  thus  defend  their  conduct  in  making 
that  provision  for  the  ministers  which  they  had  spe* 
cified.  "  This  we  require,  not  so  much  for  our- 
selves, or  for  any  who  pertain  to  us,  as  for  the  in- 
crease of  virtue  and  learning,  and  for  the  advantage 
of  posterity.  For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  a 
man  will  dedicate  his  children  to  serve  in  a  calling 
"where  no  worldly  commodity  is  expected ;  and  na- 
turally men  are  provoked  to  follow  virtue,  where 
they  see  honour  and  profit  attending  the  same,  as 
by  the  contrary,  many  despise  virtue,  when  they 
see  virtuous  and  godly  men  live  unrespected ;  and 
we  should  be  sorry  to  know  that  any  were  discou- 
raged from  following  the  studies  of  learning,  where- 
by they  may  be  able  to  profit  the  church  of  Christ." 

Under  this  section  is  considered  the  important 
subject  of  supporting  the  poor;  and  it  was  decided, 
that  the  funds  requisite  for  that  purpose  should,  a- 
greeably  to  the  practice  of  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity,' be  furnished  from  the  patrimony  of  the 


Therefore,  we  think,  that  to  each  of  them  should  be  appointed  six 
thalders  of  Lear,  nine  chalders  of  meal,  and  three  chalders  of  oats,  with 
five  hundred  merks  of  money,  which  may  be  augmented  or  Himinished 
at  the  discretion  of  the  prince  and  council  of  the  realm."  It  is  evi- 
dent from  these  stipends,  that  the  reformers  wished  the  ministers  to  be 
hospitable  ;  their  own  families  could  not  require  the  twenty  bulls  of 
malt,  which  were  to  be  assigned  to  eacli  of  them. 
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church.    They  seem,  however,  to  have  been  aware    CIIAP. 

XVIII 
of  the  dehcacy  and  difficuhy  attending  any  arrange-  v^^s,^^ 

merfls  of  this  nature,  for  they  add,  "  not  that  we  ^^^°' 
are  patrons  to  sturdy  and  idle  beggars,  who,  run- 
ning from  place  to  place,  make  a  craft  of  begging, 
for  those,  we  think,  must  be  compelled  to  work,  or 
else  be  punished  by  the  civil  magistrate  :  But  the 
poor  widows,  the  fatherless,  the  impotent  maimed 
persons,  the  aged,  and  every  one  that  may  not  work, 
or  such  persons  as  are  accidentally  fallen  into  decay, 
ought  to  be  provided."  Even  these  regulations,  re- 
stricted as  they  are,  tended  to  increase  the  evil  which 
they  were  designed  to  remedy,  as  every  certain  provi- 
sion for  the  poor  must  unhappily  do  ;  but  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  compilers  were  strangers  to  the 
enlightened  and  comprehensive  principles  of  politi- 
cal economy,  which,  however  obvious,  or  however 
just,  have  only  of  late  been  fully  unfolded,  and 
placed  in  the  striking  light  in  which  they  should 
ever  be  regarded*. 

There  remained,  respecting  the  patrimony  of  the 
church,  another  point,  the  arrangement  of  which,  it 
was  always  seen,  would  be  attended  with  infinite 
difficulty.  A  great  proportion  of  that  patrimony  had, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  disturbances  which 
had  attended  the  struggle  for  reformation,  been  con- 

*  I  allude  to  the  very  able  and  interesting  work  of  Mr  Malthui,  the 
jJerusal  of  which,  notwithstanding  some  prejudice  against  it,  carried 
conviction  to  my  mind  upon  most  of  the  subjects  which  he  has  discus^ 
<ed. 
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CHAP,    veyed  to  lay  proprietors ;  and  part  of  it  had,  through 
the  practice  which  many  of  the  beneficed  clergy 
had  adopted,  of  granting  long  leases  at  a  very  redu- 
ced rent  upon  receiving  a  sum  of  money,  been  ren- 
dered of  little  value.     How  were  these  abuses  to  be 
remedied,  and  by  what  means  was  that  property  to 
be  recovered,  from  which  alone  the  ministers  of 
religion,  the  teachers  of  youth,  and  the  poor,  could 
be  upheld  and  supported  ?     This  was  the  rock  up- 
on which  there  was  the  most  obvious  danger  of 
making  shipwreck,  and  all  the  evils  which  were 
dreaded  from  it  were  realized  ;  for,  as  we  shall  soon 
find,  the  attempts  which  were  made  to  regulate  this 
matter  proved  the  ruin  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy 
enjoining  the  regulation.    It  is  obvious,  indeed,  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  compilers  announce  the 
remedy  which  they  had  devised,  that  they  were  aware 
of  the  formidable  obstacles  which  they  had  to  en- 
counter.    **  To  our  grief,"  they  say,  "  we  hear  that 
some  gentlemen  are  now  more  rigorous  in  exact- 
ing  tithes   and  other   estates  before  paid  to  the 
church,  than  ever  the  papists  were  ;  and  so  the  ty- 
ranny of  priests  is  turned  into  the  tyranny  of  lords 
and   lairds."       They   require   that  these  laymen 
should  surrender  the  tithes,  and  live  upon  their  own 
revenues ;  and  in  allusion  to  the  leases,  they  observe, 
"  If  any  shall  think  this  demand  of  restitution  preju- 
dicial to  those  who  possess  tithes  by  virtue  of  leases, 
we  would  have  them  know,  that  unjust  possession 
is  no  possession  before  God,  and  that  those  of 
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whom  they  acquired  then'  right,  were  thieves  and  chap. 
murderers,  and  had  no  power  to  alienate  the  pro-  v,^^^w 
pertv  of  the  church."  *^^°- 

Their  plan  was,  that  certain  persons  whom  they  cal- 
led deacons,  should  be  annually  chosenin  every  parish, 
CO  collect  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  ;  that  these  offi- 
cers, under  the  inspection  of  the  ministers  and  elders 
instructed  by  the  whole  church,  should,  at  stated 
times,  distribute  the  revenues  to  those  entitled  to  re- 
ceive them  ;  and  that  they  should  keep  accounts  of 
their  receipts  and  expenditure,  to  be  examined  and 
approved  by  auditors  appointed  by  the  church,  pre- 
vious to  the  elecdon  of  new  deacons. 

IV.  In  concluding  this  review  of  the  scheme  of  Miscelia- 

t     •       •      I        T         T     1-    11  •         1-  •  neousregu- 

ecclesiastical  policy,  1  snail  notice  the  most  import-  lations, 
ant  regulations  which  it  sanctioned  respecting  pub- 
lic worship,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and 
other  miscellaneous  points  connected  with  religion 
and  morality. 

In  the  church  of  Rome,  the  days  consecrated  to 
pardcular  saints,  or  to  the  commemoration  of  events 
conceived  to  be  of  infinite  importance  to  mankind, 
had  become  so  numerous,  as  to  render  the  regular 
observance  of  them  a  heavy  service,  inconsistent, 
in  a  great  degree,  with  proper  attention  to  the  ne- 
cessary avocadons  and  pursuits  of  human  life.  As 
the  consecration  of  these  days  was  not  enjoined  or 
even  warranted  by  Scripture,  the  reformers  consi- 
dered themselves  as  at  liberty  to  declare  against  it ; 
and  they  accordiBgly  prohibited  those  who  had  en- 
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CHAP,   tered  Into  their  communion,  from  observing  the 
^^gf^^^  feasts  of  the  apostles,  of  martyrs,  of  the  Virgin, 

1560.  of  Christmas,  circumcision,  epiphany,  purification, 
and  other  such  festivals  ;  assigning  as  the  reason, 
that  they  were  not  authorized  by  the  word  of  God. 
Mass,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  service  of  the 
church,  which  they  had  branded  with  the  name  of 
idolatry,  were,  agreeably  to  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
strictly  interdicted  ;  and  the  forms  of  divine  worship 
assumed  a  simplicity  most  suitable  to  the  nature  of 
that  pure  and  spiritual  religion,  which  they  were 
designed  to  impress  upon  the  heart.  The  word  was 
appointed  to  be  regularly  preached,  and  all  other 
means  used  which  could  bring  the  Ignorant  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  or  establish  the  faith  of 
those  by  whom  It  had  been  embraced. 

Respecting  the  mode  of  conducting  public  wor- 
ship, much  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  particular 
churches,  and  to  the  superintendent  who  overlook- 
ed them.  This  general  recommendation,  however, 
is  given,  "  that  In  large  towns,  there  should,  In  ad- 
dition to  Sunday,  be  one  day  of  the  week  for  the 
delivery  of  sermons ;  and  that  there  should  be  used, 
every  day,  what  Is  called  the  common  prayer,  or 
some  religious  exercise,  such  as  reading  the  Scrip, 
tures."  Provision  is  made  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
young,  and  masters  of  families  are  enjoined  to  be 
attentive  to  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  those 
?Aho  compose  their  household. 

Willi  respect  to  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
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ments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  ob-  CHAT', 
ject  of  the  compilers  was  to  enforce  the  mode  which  ^^  ^^ 
they  conceived  to  be  most  consonant  to  the  form  of  ^'>^^ 
institution.  They  appointed,  that  in  baptizing,  water 
should  be  used  ;  that  in  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper 
all  should  partake  of  bread  and  wine,  and  that  they 
should  do  this  sitting,  because,  as  was  then  erro- 
neously supposed,  Jesus  Christ  sat  at  supper  when 
he  instituted  it ;  that  the  minister  should  break 
the  bread  and  distribute  the  elements  to  those 
who  wei'e  near  him,  the  rest  of  the  communi- 
cants reverently  doing  this  for  themselves ;  and 
that,  while  they  were  thus  solemnly  engaged,  some 
passages  from  the  inspired  writings,  exhibiting  the 
love  of  Christ,  and  the  seventy  of  his  suflerings  and 
death,  should  be  read.  With  regard  to  the  frequen- 
cy of  observing  this  ordinance,  it  is  said  "  that  they 
esteem  four  times  in  the  year  sufficiently  often  ;  but 
they  recommend  that  these  times  should  not  corres- 
pond with  Easter,  or  with  the  seasons  which  had 
formerly  been  regarded  as  sacred,  lest,  by  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  the  false  notions  which  had  been  en- 
tertained should  be  continued."  To  prevent  rash 
and  improper  participation  of  this  sacred  and  im- 
pressive solemnity,  they  required  that  none  should 
be  admitted  to  it,  till  their  knowledge  of  iis  nature 
and  design  had  been  carefully  ascertained. 

Baptism  they  wished  to  be  administered. diiefly 
on  the  Lord's  day,  and  always  to  be  preceded  by 
divine  worship. 
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CHAP.  The  regulations  upon  the  subject  of  marriage,  it 
.^^/^  is  not  necessary  minutely  to  detail.  To  guard  a^ 
1560.  gainst  unsuitable  marriages,  they  enjoinedj  that  un- 
less the  persons  were  well  known,  and  that  no  sus- 
picion of  any  prior  relation,  or  any  circumstance 
which  should  prevent  the  union,  should  arise,  the 
banns  should  be  published  three  Sundays ;  but 
"where  the  persons  were  known,  they  permitted  the 
time  to  be  shortened  at  the  discretion  of  the  minis- 
ter. -The  marriage  ceremony  they  commanded 
to  be  performed  in  public.  "In  no  ways  can  we 
admit  marriage  to  be  secretly  used,  how  honourable 
soever  the  persons  be,  and  therefore  esteem  Sun- 
day, before  sermon,  the  most  convenient  time  for  it? 
celebration,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  take  place  on 
any  other  day  without  the  consent  of  the  ministry." 
With  regard  to  burials,  they  differed  widely  from 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  from  several  of  the  re- 
formed churches.  *'  Burial,"  they  remark,  "  hath 
been  had  in  estimation  in  all  ages,  to  signify  that 
the  body  which  is  committed  to  the  earth  shall  not 
utterly  perish,  but  rise  again  on  the  last  day." 
While,  however,  they  take  this  solemn  and  affect- 
ing view  of  the  subject,  they  disapprove  of  the  ce- 
remonies which  had  been  introduced,  and  which 
had  been  long  practised  when  the  last  offices  were 
performed,  forbidding  not  only  what  they  call  vain 
and  superstitious  rites  devised  for  making  gain, 
singing  of  psalms,  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  but 
what,  however  innocent  and  impressive  in  itself, 
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might  pave   the  way  for  renewing  the  enormous    CHAP, 
abuses  which  they  were  anxious  for  ever  to  banish.  v,^.r^ 
*'  For  avoiding  all  inconveniencies,  we  judge  it  best      ^*®°- 
that  neither  singing  nor  reading  be  at  the  burial ; 
for  although  these  things  may  admonish  the  living 
to  prepare  themselves  for  death,  yet  superstitious 
and  ignorant  persons  may  think  that  some  profit 
Cometh  thereby  to  the  dead.    Wherefore  we  think  it 
most  expedient,  that  the  dead  be  accompanied  to  the 
place  of  burial  by  some  honest  neighbours,  without 
either  singing  or  reading,  and  without  the  ceremo- 
nies formerly  used.    Yet  are  we  not  so  precise  in  this, 
but  that  we  are  content  that  particular  churches  may 
do  in  this  respect,  with  the  consent  of  their  minis* 
ter,  what  they  conceive  to  be  most  expedient." 

They  were  also  averse  to  funeral  sermons,  because 
they  thought  that  even  these  might  give  rise  to  super- 
stition, and  because,  if  the  practice  were  once  admit- 
ted, ministers  would  either  be  almost  constantly  em- 
ployed in  preaching  them,  **  or  would  make,  in  this 
respect,  a  distinction  of  persons,  inconsistent  with  an 
office,  which  should  lead  him  who  fills  it  to  regard 
all  men  as  equal  in  the  divine  estimation." 

The  concluding  part  of  this  section  is  directed 
against  a  practice  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  re- 
probated,— which,  contrary  to  the  plainest  reasons  for 
abandoning  it,  long  prevailed,  and,  in  some  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  is  even  still  not  exploded.  "  Churches 
appointed  for  preaching  and  ministration  of  the  sa- 
craments, ought  not  to  be  made  places  of  burial,  but 
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CHAP,    for  that  use  some  other  convenient  ground  is  to  be 

XVIJI.  ... 

..^^^^-^  appointed,   lying  in  the  most  free  air,  and  kept  to 
1560.      that  use  only." 

The  devastation  which  had  been  made  upon  re- 
ligious edifices,  and  the  changes  to  be  introduced 
into  those  of  them  which  remained  entire,  led  the 
framers  of  the  book  of  discipline  to  insert  an  article 
upon  the  reparation  of  churches;  and  that  article  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned,  because  it  shews  how 
groundless  is  an  aspersion  which  has  been  often  cast 
upon  the  Scotish  reformers,  and  which  has  been 
almost  universally  considered  as  founded  in  truth  : 
that,  in  their  antipathy  to  the  magnificence  and 
splendour  with  which  the  popish  faith  ornamented 
the  sanctuaries  of  God,  they  went  to  an  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  held  their  religious  assemblies  in  gloo- 
my and  uncomfortable  structures,  more  calculated 
to  inspire  melancholy  and  despair,  than  to  elevate 
with  the  joy,  or  to  excite  the  cheerfulness  which  are 
associated  with  pure  devotion.  ''  Lest  the  word  of 
God  and  the  ministration  of  the  sacraments  should 
come  in  contempt,  through  the  unseemliness  of 
the  place  where  these  exercises  are  used,  we  think 
it  neediul,  that  the  churches  where  the  people  con- 
vene, be  repaired  in  such  fashion  as  may  agree  with 
the  majesty  of  the  word  of  God,  and  serve  to  the 
ease  and  commodity  of  the  people." 

But  the  form  of  policy  devised  by  Knox,  and ' 
those  who  assisted  him,  did  not  lose  sight  of  that 
discipUne  by  which  the  primitive  church  laboured 
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to  amend  the  morals,  and  to  establish  the  virtue  of   CHAP. 
,  ,         .  ....  .  XVIIJ. 

those  whom  it  received  mto  its  communion.  ^s^^.^^i 

The  offences  committed  against  the  laws  of  a  J^'*'"- 
country,  call  for  the  infliction  of  punishment  by  the 
civil  magistrate  ;  but  religion,  contemplating  the  dis- 
positions, and  seeking  to  regulate  the  whole  of  con- 
duct, applies  to  sentiments  and  actions  which  elude 
the  notice,  or  are  beyond  the  reach  of  secular  au- 
thority. I'he  numerous  class  of  crimes  which  are 
connected  with  these  sentiments,  the  many  viola- 
tions of  morality  which  no  system  of  jurisprudence 
can  restrain,  the  reformers  subjected  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline,  and  they  pointed  out  the  method  of 
adverting  to  them,  or  of  punishing  those  by  whom 
they  had  been  perpetrated.  In  cases  where  the  of- 
fence was  known  to  few,  private  admonitions  were 
recommended;  and  where  that  proved  successful,  the 
error  was  not  to  be  exhibited  to  the  congregation  ; 
but  in  cases  of  habitual  licentiousness  or  depravity, 
the  person  guilty  was  appointed  to  be  openly  sum- 
moned and  reproved.  If  he  was  thus  disposed  to  re- 
pent, he  was  to  be  admonished  in  presence  of  the 
whole  church  ;  and  upon  publickly  declaring  his  pe- 
nitence, he  was  to  be  re-admitted  to  Christian  com- 
munion. If  he  set  at  defiance,  and  resisted  every 
effort  made  to  reclaim  him — if,  not  moved  by  the 
solicitude  of  those  who  shewed  the  deepest  concern 
in  his  amendment,  he  listened  with  indifference  or 
with  hardened  contempt  to  the  prayers  which  were 
offered  for  him,  then  was  he  to  be  formally  exconi- 
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CHAP,  municated.  Even,  however,  after  this  sentence  had 
,^^y^-^  been  pronounced,  the  gates  of  reconciliation  were 
1560.  not  finally  closed.  If,  in  consequence  of  mature  re- 
flection, he  discerned  the  folly  and  the  danger  of 
persisting  in  wickedness — if  he  felt  anxiety  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  church, — to  be  permitted  to  join  in  its 
sacred  ordinances,  and  thus  to  bear  testimony  in  the 
assembly  of  his  brethren  to  his  conviction  of  the 
infinite  importance  of  religion — to  shew  his  earnest- 
ness to  receive  the  blessing  of  heaven,  he  was  again 
adopted  as  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  as  a  member  of 
that  spiritual  community  from  which  he  had  been 
excluded.  But  nothing  was  omitted  which  could 
strengthen  his  good  resolutions.  He  was  exhorted 
to  vigilance  and  caution  in  his  future  conduct,  after 
which  thanks  were  given  to  the  Almighty  for  the 
sinner's  conversion. 

The  system  of  discipline  was  intended  to  apply 
to  all  ranks  of  men.  "  To  it,  the  whole  estates  of 
the  realm,  as  well  the  rulers  as  they  that  were  ru- 
l^d,  the  preachers  themselves  as  well  as  the  poorest 
within  the  church,  must  be  subject ;  the  ministers 
especially,  because  they,  as  the  eye  and  mouth  of  the 
church,  should  be  most  irreprehensible.** 

Although  in  framing  their  scheme,  the  reformers 
shewed  the  utmost  attention  to  the  feelings  of  those 
against  whom  it  was  to  be  exercised,  yet  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  could  have  been  productive  of  any 
salutary  effect.  That  some  distinction,  in  granting 
access  to  the  privileges  of  a  religious  community. 
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should  be  made  between  good  men  and  those  who  vVm?* 
are  depraved,  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable.  ^^^^.^^ 
But  it  is  perhaps  impossible,  while  human  nature  ^^^^* 
remains  in  its  present  imperfect  state,  to  carry  this 
so  far  as  might  be  wished,  without  establishing  a 
kind  of  inquisition,  which  might  do  more  harm  than 
any  discipline  could  do  good.  The  exercise  of  the 
power  which  must  be  vested  in  those  who  are  to 
determine  upon  the  religious  and  moral  state  of  the 
people,  might  easily  be  rendered  instrumental  in  the 
gratification  of  private  malice,  and  would  frequently, 
firom  the  erroneous  judgments  of  the  most  candid 
and  sincere,  sully  the  fairest  reputation,  wounding 
the  feelings  and  destroying  the  peace  of  the  modest, 
the  humble,  and  the  virtuous.  The  intention,  how- 
ever, was  most  laudable,  although  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  reformers  had  to  contend,  were  too 
formidable  to  be  easily  removed,  or  even  consider- 
ably diminished. 

Such  are  the  prominent  features  of  that  scheme  Beauty  ani 
of  ecclesiastical  policy,  which  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  of  this 
great  measure,  to  Knox,  and  in  the  formation  of  ^'^*^'"^' 
which  he  was  unquestioriably  much  influenced  by 
the  sentiments  which  he  had  imbibed  during  his  re- 
sidence at  Geneva.   To  those  who,  holding  the  doc- 
trine that  a  peculiar  form  of  church  government 
has  been  instituted  in  Scripture,  necessarily  regard 
every  other  form  as  a  departure  from  the  will  of 
God,  it  is  vain  to  urge  the  excellence  of  this  plan, 
or  its  tendency  to  answer  the  great  purposes  for 
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CHAP,  which  revelation  was  given.  But  if  the  tenet  of  the 
,^^^^  reformers,  that  the  government  of  the  church  may 
1560.  be  modified  or  changed  according  to  the  varying 
circumstances  of  different  ages  or  nations,  be  admit- 
ted, the  policy  contained  in  the  first  book  of  disci- 
pline, may  be  tried  by  the  standard  which,  upon 
this  supposition,  is  to  be  employed  in  determining 
the  merit  of  every  form  according  to  which  the 
church  may  be  administered. 

It  can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  this  policy  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  most  beautiful  simplicity  ;  that  in 
the  views  which  it  gives  of  ordination,  of  dispensing 
the  sacraments,  of  the  great  importance  of  educa- 
tion, there  is  much  which  is  agreeable  to  reason, 
and  which  might  have  had  the  best  effects  upon  the 
religious  and  intellectual  state  of  Scotland. 
Too  great       Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was  prudent 

an  innova-  i  i  ,      .        . 

tion.  at  once  to  attempt  such  a  complete  revolution  in 

the  church — whether  it  would  not  have  been  more 
consistent  with  just  policy  in  men  anxious,  as  the 
reformers  certainly  were,  to  retain  the  possessions 
of  the  regular  and  secular  clergy,  to  preserve,  in  as 
far  as  was  compatible  with  their  principles,  the  form 
which  had  so  long  subsisted. 
Opinion  of  Jq  this  light  the  subject  presented  itself  to  the 
Hamilton,'  sagacious  mind  of  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews, 
who,  although  no.  friend  to  the  reformation,  or  to 
the  men  who  conducted  it,  sent,  upon  hearing  of  the 
policy,  Brand,  a  monk  of  Holyroodhouse,  with  this 
message  or  advice  to  Knox,  that  although  he  had 
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made  many  innovations,  and  had  introduced  changes  chap. 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  for  which  the  primate 
admitted  there  was  much  reason,  yet  it  would  be 
wise  to  retain  the  old  policy,  which  had  been  the 
work  of  ages,  or  to  put  a  better  in  its  place,  before 
he  attempted  to  shake  its  stability. 

There  was  much  soundness  and  much  knowledge 
of  human  nature  in  this  counsel.  The  archbishop 
plainly  saw,  that  the  revenues  of  the  church,  which 
had  been  alienated,  would  not  by  this  scheme  be 
easily  recovered ;  and  although  Knox  paid  to  his 
suggestions  no  attention,  that  reformer  had  soon 
cause  to  regret  that  he  had  not  proceeded  with  the 
caution  which  he  had  been  advised  to  adopt*. 

Had  the  popish  bishops  been  succeeded  by  men 
invested  vith  the  episcopal  character,  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  for  the  laity,  as  the  law 
then  stood,  to  wrest  from  the  church  her  ample  pos- 
sessions. By  destroying  the  ancient  policy,  and 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  new  church,  these  posses- 
sions were  left  without  a  legal  owner ;  and  it  might 
have  been  perceived,  that  the  nobles  and  barons 
would  feel  little  inclination  to  endow  the  infant 
establishment  with  the  wealth  which  they  had  so 
long  contemplated  with  envy,  when  it  ministered  to 
the  pomp  and  the  indulgence  of  the  priesthood. 

*  Spottiswoodc's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  B.  iii.  p.  1 74, 
Keith,  B.  iii.  ch.  i.  p.  495.,  uho  has  given  this  anecdote  at  greater 
kngth,  a;s  he  found  it  detailed  in  a  manuscript  copy  of  Spottiswoode's 
History.  .     . 
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CHAP.  The  first  book  of  discipline,  although  it  deter- 
v^ps,^^  mined  in  some  essential  respects  the  state  of  reli- 

1560.  gjon  in  Scotland,  has  not  received  the  support  of 
di°cipUne  either  of  the  great  divisions  of  Christians  in  Bri- 
foraih'^'to  ^^^""  '^^ey  ^^^  hd.ye  embraced  episcopacy,  al- 
theprac-  though  they  are  not  averse  to  maintain  that  this 
•entiments  book  in  fact  Sanctioned  a  form  of  prelacy,  would 
Ae^esta!^  °  ^^^^  preferred  to  that  form  an  exact  resemblance  of 
bUshed       the  church  of  England,  while  the  successors  of  the 

churches  or 

Britain,  first  reformers,  who  afterwards  embraced  with  so 
much  zeal  the  exclusive  and  divine  authority  of  the 
presbyterian  model,  consider  it  as  a  stumbling-block 
which  they  are  eager  to  remove.  They  have  accor- 
dingly represented  the  institution  of  superintendents 
as  not  designed  by  Knox  to  continue  in  the  church, 
and  thus  endeavour  to  gain  to  their  principles  his 
countenance  and  approbation.  But  the  ground 
upon  which  they  rest  this  assertion  is  not  sufficient 
to  bear  it.  It  is  apparent,  from  the  manner  in  which 
Knox  has  spoken  of  the  state  of  religion,  while  su- 
perintendents were  recognized — from  the  uniformi- 
ty with  which  he  inculcated  deference  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  higher  ecclesiastical  powers,  and  from 
the  language  used  in  the  acts  of  successive  assemblies, 
in  some  of  which  superintendents  are  explicitly 
classed  among  the  needful  members  of  the  church, 
that  he  was  firmly  persuaded  that  his  plan  ought  to 
be  permanent ;  that  so  far  from  being  only  a  de- 
vout imagination,  as  some  of  the  nobility  contemp- 
tuously characterized  it,  it  was  the  best  scheme 
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wtiich  pVeSehted  itself  to  his  mind,  at  a  time,  too,   CHAP, 
when  he  must  naturJitly  have  seen  the  importance  v^^^^l^^ 
of  suggesting  the  best  arranged  and  most  useful    i56o. 
form  of  church  government  *. 

In  every  respect  the  doctrines  and  the  policy  of  Reflections 
the  first  Scotish  reformers  are  entitled  to  the  atten-  "^°"  '^' 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain.  They  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  dawn  of  intellectual  and 
religious  light ;  they  exhibit  the  men  by  whom  they 
originated,  or  by  whom  they  were  defended,  in  the 
point  of  view  in  which  these  men  should  in  justice  be 
regarded  j  and,  displaying  the  striking  contrast  be- 
tween the  ignorance  of  superstition,  and  the  blessings 
which  have  resulted  from  the  cultivation  of  the  human 
faculties,  they  tend  to  excite  the  most  fervent  grati- 
tude to  that  Almighty  Being,  to  whom  we  are  in- 


*  Calderwood,  in  his  History  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  speaks  of 
the  superintendents  as  one  of  the  parts  of  the  scheme  which  was  alter- 
able, p.  25 ;  and  a  little  after,  p.  29,  he  says,  "  our  kirk  admitted  su- 
perintendents for  necessity  only  in  the  beginning."  He  proceeds  to 
point  out  the  checks  which  general  assemblies  gave  to  their  power,  but 
he  does  not  conceal  his  satisfaction  that  they  had  been  rooted  out. 
*'  By  process  of  time,"  he  adds,  "  their  office  would  have  brought 
forth  the  very  same  effects  of  which,  in  Germany,  there  hath  been 
heavy  complaints,  so  dangerous  a  thing  it  is  to  give  the  least  pre-emi- 
nence in  power  to  one  minister  above  another."  See,  on  the  other 
hand,  Knox's  History,  wherever  he  speaks  of  superintendents,  particu- 
larly his  introduction  to  6.  iv.  p.  282,  the  acts  of  assemblies  held  du- 
ring his  life,  and  the  controversial  work,  entitled  the  "  Fundamental 
Charter  of  Presbytery  examined  and  disproved," 
VOL.  II.  D  d 
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CHAP,   debted  for  the  civil  and  spiritual  liberty  which  has 
^^^^^*    enlarged  the  sphere  of  our  happiness,  and  exalted. 


3560.     the  dignity  of  our  nature. 
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